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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


When the second revision of ‘Elements of Electrical Design” was 
undertaken, it was felt that, in view of the many curriculum changes in 
colleges and universities since the last edition, the present volume should 
be concerned primarily with the principles and practices of electrical 
machine design. It was decided, therefore, to delete all material not 
directly related to rotating electrical machinery and transformers, and 
to transfer and rearrange discussions of basic design principles of electric, 
magnetic, and electrostatic circuits, originally included in the first six 
chapters. It is believed that such arrangement of subject matter will 
serve to unify the treatment of machine design as well as to coordinate 
fundamentals and design procedures. 

The plan of first presenting general discussions relating to materials 
of construction and the arrangements and proportions of such materials, 
following with the derivation of useful design formulas, and concluding 
with the solution of illustrative design examples has been retained. This 
procedure has proved extremely effective in emphasizing the close 
relationship between physical constructions and operating characteristics 
of electrical equipment; it does not attempt to indicate how the industrial 
designer, through empirical short cuts, proceeds in the design of a par- 
ticular piece of apparatus to fulfill given specifications. 

‘lo conform with recent practice, certain design constants,involving 
the use of improved electrical sheet steels and insulations, have been 
modified. These modifications indicate a tendency toward smaller 


imachines as well as toward better operating performance. This is 
particularly significant in the additions of a completely new (now operat- 
ing) direct-current generator design in Chap. 3, and a ribbon-core, 
eruciform-section transformer of modern design in Chap. 12. Other 


significant additions involve the design of a wound-rotor induction motor 
with the commonly employed wave winding, the analysis of induction- 
motor performance by the equivalent-circuit method, basic discussions 
voneerned with stator-rotor slot combinations and rotor-bar skew in 
induction motors, and alternating-current and direct-current armature 
windings, A number of new drawings have been included where these 
were found necessary to supplement text discussions and illustrate 
physical dimensions and proportions of worked-out designs. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 
it will be noted that the title of this (the third) edition has been changed 
to “Blements of Electrical Machine Design”; this is appropriate in 


view of the contents of the revised text. 
he author of this revision, a former student and colleague of Professor 


Alfred Still, wishes to express his sincere appreciation to Professor Still, PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


a distinguished engineer and eminent teacher, for his inspiration and 
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oe: Cuares S. SisKInD 

: This book is an attempt to provide the student following courses in 
electrical engineering with a text in which the problems of the designing 
engineer are used to illustrate the applications of fundamental laws in the 
design of practical machines and apparatus. It is the result of ten 
years of experience in teaching electrical design at Purdue University, a 
period during which the writer has become more and more convinced 
of the advantage to be gained from striving always to obtain a concrete 
mental conception of the hidden actions which produce visible or measur- 
able results. Thus, in the design of electromagnets and high-voltage 
insulators, the reader is urged to picture the imaginary flux lines and the 
equipotential surfaces which are everywhere normal to the direction of 
these lines. In studying the action of electric generators and motors, 
the electromotive forces developed in the armature windings are con- 
sistently represented as being due to the cutting by the conductors of 

imaginary magnetic lines of flux. 
Although the greater part of the material here presented is new, the 
writer has not hesitated to borrow from his ‘‘Principles of Electrical 
Design” when the inclusion of this previously published material did 
nol seem contrary to the plan of the book. Through the courtesy of 


on ‘Transformers some data and other material which have already been 
published in the writer’s ‘Principles of Transformer Design.” 

In the selection of material, its arrangement, and the manner of pre- 
senting it, much help has been derived from the advice and suggestions 
received from a large number of teachers interested in Electrical Design 
for college students following courses in Electrical Engineering. 

lurther remarks on the purpose and scheme of the book, together 
with a few suggestions as to how it may be used to the best advantage 
‘in a college text, will be found in the introductory chapter. 
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number of brush sets on commutator 
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number of commutator segments on d-c armature 

number of armature (or stator) conductors per slot 

coefficient of friction 

cooling coefficient—the constant in ‘‘emissivity’’ formulas, watts per 
sq in. per °C rise of temperature 

empirical coefficient used in transformer design (refer to p. 344) 
cooling coefficient for radial vent ducts 


outside diameter of armature core or inside diameter of stator core, in. 
diameter of commutator 

diameter of wire, mils 

diameter of shaft in bearing, in. 
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depth of armature or stator slot, usually inches—also length of tooth 
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“equivalent”’ length of tooth 


electromotive force (emf); potential difference, volts 
volts across terminals of magnet coil 
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E, = volts per conductor 

Em = mean value of emf 

E, = primary impressed volts (transformer) ; 

E, = generated voltage in rotor of induction motor at slip frequency 

E, = secondary terminal volts (transformer) 
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E,; =the product of secondary volts (H,) by the transformation ratio 
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e = instantaneous value of emf, volts 

emf = electromotive force, volts 


F = force , 
F = magnetomotive force (mmf), gilberts 
f = frequency (number of cycles per second) 


g = separation between primary and secondary transformer coils 
g = length of air gap 


H = magnetizing force (oersted), gilberts per cm 
h = radial depth of commutator segment 
hp = horsepower 


I = current, amp 

I = moment of inertia of section 

I, = amp per armature (or stator) conductor 

I, = current in end rings of squirrel-cage rotors 

total exciting current (transformers and induction motors) ‘ 

I, = rms value of magnetizing current component (transformer and induc- 
tion motor) 

Ip = primary current (transformer) 

I, = current in rotor winding (induction motor) 

I, = secondary current (transformer) 

I» = rms value of in-phase component of exciting current (transformers and 
induction motors) 

I, = transformer primary current less the exciting current 

z = instantaneous value of current, amp 
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= a numerical constant 

= a numerical constant 

= distribution factor of a-c winding 

= resistance of conductor material in ohms per circular mil per in. 
pole arc 


length of armature core 
= thermal conductivity, watts per cu in. per °C 
= the multiplier for “equivalent” tank surface in formula (149) 
= pitch factor of a-c winding 
= kilovolts 
kva = kilovolt-amperes 
kw = kilowatts 


K 

k 

k 

k 

k = the ratio 
k 

k 

k’ 
kv 


= length of cylindrical surface of commutator, in, 
= a length expressed in units defined in text 
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1 = length of path in direction of flux 

1 = a dimension in air permeance formulas, cm 

i = length of magnet coil (units, see text) 

1 = mean length per turn of winding (transformer reactance formulas) 
la = gross length of armature core, also stator core of induction motor, 

usually in. 

1. = length of brush-contact surface measured parallel to shaft, in. 
total length (both ends) of armature coil outside of slots 
l, = net length of iron in armature core and stator of induction motor 
length of commutating pole face measured parallel to shaft 

l, = total (axial) width of all radial vent ducts in armature core 

lV’ = projection of armature coils outside of slot, em 
lf = leakage factor 
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M = thickness of insulating mica in commutator 
M = bending moment, in.-Ib 
(M) = circular mils per amp 
M.=(TDa, 
m = a multiplier 
m = degree of multiplicity of d-c armature winding 
m = mean length per turn of wire, in. 
(m) = circular mils 
mmf = magnetomotive force, gilberts 


N = number of revolutions per minute 
n = number of armature slots per pole (d-c machines) 
n = number of high-low groups of transformer windings 
n = number of radial air ducts in armature core 
nm = number of phases 
mn, = total number of rotor slots (induction motor) 
m, = number of slots per pole per phase 
nm, = total number of stator slots (induction motor) 


P = permeance (magnetic circuit) 

P = pull per pole, Ib 

P = pressure, lb per sq in. 

p = number of poles 

p = thickness of primary winding in one high-low transformer section 
pi = number of electrical paths in parallel in armature winding 


q = specific loading—ampere-conductors per in. of armature periphery 


R = resistance, ohms 

R = magnetic reluctance 

Rh = the “equivalent” resistance of both windings in transformers (p. 361), 
and induction motors (p. 318) 

R = a radius 

Rh, = brush-contact resistance per sq in. of surface 

Ra = radial depth of armature stampings below slots 

Rh, = end-ring resistance in squirrel-cage rotors 

Ry = thermal resistance 

Ry =~ resistance at 0°C, ohms 
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R, = resistance of rotor windings; also “equivalent” resistance of rotor 
windings, ohms 
Rz = resistance at t°C, ohms 
R, = resistance measured between terminals of induction motor stator 
winding 
R" = resistance between opposite faces of a cu in. of conductor material, ohms 
r = a radius 
r = the ratio //w of coil cross section 


i ti pole are 
. Pie pole pitch 
number of stator slots 


— tio ——_—_———_ 
Bt windeits number of rotor slots 


S = number of slots in d-c armature 

S = surface; area of cooling surface, sq in. 

S = stress, lb per sq in. 

s = slot width 

s = slip of induction motor rotor 

s = thickness of secondary winding of one high-low transformer section 
sf = winding space factor 


T = number of turns in a coil or winding 

T = one-half of the number of conductors per slot in a d-c dynamo 
T'» = number of turns in transformer primary 

T,, = number of turns in transformer secondary 


7, and 7’, = number of turns in one high-low group of transformer windings (pri- 


(TI) 
(TI)4 = armature ampere-turns per pole 
(TI), = ampere-turns required for air gap 


mary and secondary respectively) 


TI } 
= ampere-turns 


t = temperature; temperature rise, °C 

é = time, sec 

t = width of tooth in slotted armature, usually in. 

t = radial thickness of insulation (units, see text) 

i, = time of commutation, sec 

difference between internal and surface temperatures, °C 
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V = volume of copper in coil, cu in. 
V. = surface velocity of commutator, cm per sec 
Vz = volts per turn (transformer windings) 
v = peripheral velocity, feet per minute (fpm) 
ve = peripheral velocity of commutator, fpm 
vq = average velocity of air in radial vent ducts, fpm 


W = power, watts 

W = width of brush (circumferential) 

W = weight of revolving body, lb 

W, = brush width (arc) referred to armature periphery 
w = depth (or thickness) of winding in magnet coil, usually in, 
w ~ width of stator slot opening (induction motor) 
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= total losses (iron + copper) in transformers, watts 
= width of rotor slot opening (induction motor) 


= reactance, ohms 
= end-connection reactance per phase in synchronous generators 


= commutator pitch of d-c armature winding, in segments 
= coil pitch of d-c armature winding, in slots 


= total number of face conductors (d-c armature) 

= number of inductors in series per phase winding (a-c generator and 
induction motor) 

= number of inductors per pole in a-c generators 

= total number of inductors (all phases) on armature of a-c generator and 
stator of induction motor 
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= angle denoting slope of coil side in end connections of armature winding 

= phase angle (current transformers) 

= angle of lag of current behind phase of open-circuit emf 

= electrical degrees between adjacent slots in a-c machine 

= coil span in a-c armature winding, in electrical degrees 

= current density; amp per sq in. 

length of air gap—tooth top to pole face 

clearance between armature-winding coils 

deflection of axis of shaft 

“equivalent”’ air gap 

base of natural or hyperbolic logs = 2.7183 

efficiency 

an angle expressed in degrees or radians (see text) 

power-factor angle; angle of lag of current behind voltage (cos 6 = 

power factor) 

= slot pitch, usually in. 

pitch of corrugations on transformer tanks 

“equivalent” pitch of corrugations on transformer tanks 

rotor-slot pitch 

permeability = B/H 

= 3.1416 (approx) 

= resistivity or specific resistance, ohms or megohms per cm cube or per 
cu in. 

= pole pitch measured on armature surface, usually in. 

= coil pitch (d-c armatures) 

magnetic flux, maxwells 

flux entering armature from one pole 

= “interpolar” armature flux 

= flux entering armature from interpole 

= flux entering armature core through roots of teeth (commutation) 

= total flux cut by one end of armature coil during commutation 

= total flux per pole cut by end connections (both ends) of polyphase 
winding 

» equivalent slot flux in armature length Ja 


xx 
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“equivalent” slot-leakage flux (magnetic circuit closed through roots 


= 
of teeth) ae 
®’,, = “equivalent” slot-leakage flux (magnetic circuit closed through tops of 
es 
teeth) 


&’,, = equivalent slot flux per cm of armature length 
, = leakage flux, maxwells ’ 
&, = flux linking with primary windings of transformer 
&, = flux linking with secondary windings 
= e flux (two slots) 
Z = ames “A wen commutation, combining a, Be, and Pes 
$ = power-factor angle, primary side of transformer 
y = “internal” power-factor angle 
w = Inf 


CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Purpose of the Book. The art of designing electrical machines 
cannot be acquired by the reading of books, and it may be said at the 
outset that the purpose of this text is not to train designing engineers, but 
to aid all students of electrical engineering in understanding the funda- 
mental principles of electrical machines through their application to 
concrete designs. 

No attempt has been made to present practical methods of design as 
followed by the professional designer, partly because no two designers 
follow exactly the same procedure, but mainly because the adoption of 
design sheets similar to those used by the commercial designer, and the 
introduction of time-saving approximations, would tend to defeat the 
end which the authors have in view. 

In explaining procedure in design an attempt has been made to base all 
arguments on scientific facts, and to build up a design in a logical manner 
from known fundamental principles. This is admittedly different from 
the method followed by the practical designer, who uses empirical 
formulas and “short cuts,” justified only by experience and practical 
knowledge. It must not, however, be supposed that a commercial 
machine can be designed without the aid of some rules and formulas 
which have not been developed from first principles, for the simple reason 
that the factors involved are either so numerous or so abstruse that they 
cannot all be taken into account when deriving the final formula or equa- 
tion, In any case, the constants used in all formulas, even when devel- 
oped on strictly scientific lines, are invariably the result of observations 
made on actual tests; and many of them, such as the coefficients of fric- 
lion, magnetic reluctance, and eddy-current loss, are subject to variation 
under conditions which it is difficult to determine. The formulas used in 
design are, therefore, frequently empirical, and they yield results that are 
often approximations only; but an effort will be made to explain, whenever 
possible, the scientific basis underlying the formulas used in this book. 

It is generally recognized that fundamentals—or the primary laws on 
which theories are based—cannot properly be taught without showing 
their practical application. That is the chief function of laboratory 
courses in the curriculum of engineering colleges. The student obtains 
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data from machines and apparatus, and he then analyzes these data se 
a view to ascertaining whether or not the observed results are in wit 
ment with certain fundamental laws which are supposed to be aie wok 
applicable. Another way of teaching fundamentals is to apply gat 
in the design of some machine or engineering device, the a4 inurs 
required performance of which are specified. This is entire : i nase 
from the work in the laboratory. The designer does not dissec ou 
creates. The difference between a laboratory course nly an Ree 
machine design is the difference between analysis and pat oat 
are necessary for the complete understanding of the basic laws usually 
as fundamentals. 
pi tiara is rarely able to solve a problem by the iach nae - 
substituting numerical values for symbols in one or more 8 Wee “et 
is generally confronted with a number of simultaneous ze Rnpieeca 
which there is not one solution, but many solutions. it is his it = 
to effect a compromise between several conflicting hes ir oe an ; 
a solution which will fulfill the desired purpose in an economica athe . 
Although engineering judgment is not easily acquired in ne ob aie 
practice of machine design calls for the exercise of meee’ nee 
to a greater extent than almost any other course of study. ‘ . = 
tions and governing factors are rarely known accurately at th e ou oH Lig 
the designer must frequently make a number of pak eee an sae 
mates before he can determine some particular proportion ae tarp 
but, having done this, he will apply tests based. upon meps ishe st 
tific principles asa check on his judgment, so that in the end he may s : y 
himself that his machine will conform with the specified requiremen s. : 
What the Student Is Expected to Know. _The knowledge aes 
of the student includes elementary mathematics, the use of habe “4 
representing a-¢ quantities, the principles of electricity and magne *3 Z 
and some familiarity with electrical apparatus and machinery, oe 
may be acquired in the laboratories of teaching ae romiena pie : 
the training of electrical engineers, or 1n the handling an ne oe 
electrical plants in manufacturing works and power stations. : es rake 
be generally familiar with the cgs system of units (centime en g ~ 
second) as used by the physicist and its relation to the snares 8 sys 78 
of units (inch, pound, minute). The tendency in this text is to _ : 
engineer’s units, the dimensions of completed designs being pea 
feet and inches; but there must necessarily be a certain amount pe 
version from centimeter to inch units, and vice versa. perhand id 8 
sight, appear objectionable; but, in the opinion of the vi ors, the iden 
something to be gained by having to transform results from me rol 
of units to another, ‘The process helps to counteract the tendency = 
mathematically trained minds to lay hold of symbols and formulas anc 
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treat them as realities, instead of striving always to visualize the physical 

(or natural) reality which these symbols stand for. 

Conversion factors will be used throughout the book to convert inches 
into centimeters (1 in. = 2.54 em); square inches into square centimeters 
(1 sq in. = 6.45 sq cm); flux density of B” lines per square inch into flux 
density of B gauss or lines per square centimeter (B’’ = 6.45B), and mag- 
netomotive force of TJ ampere-turns into H1 gilberts (TI = Hl + 0.41). 
The student is expected to be thoroughly familiar with these conversion 
factors so that he will recognize them in the text. 

Range and Limitation—Scheme of This Book. This book treats of 
the elements of electrical machine design. It is not.a compilation of 
design constants and other information of value to the experienced 
designer; it does not discuss in detail the latest improvements in electrical 
machinery, neither does it provide the student with drawings and tables 
of figures giving the over-all dimensions, weights, and construction details 
of modern machines. Nevertheless, it is believed that the method of 
design here presented is one which will yield satisfactory results when 
developing new types of machines, or when it is not necessary to take 
account of existing patterns and tools. 

When designing an electric generator, the practical designer is usually 
compelled to use stock frames and armature punchings and adapt these to the 
requirements of the specification. He must effect some sort of compromise 
between the ideal design and a design which will comply with manufac- 
turing conditions. In the method here followed, the assumption is made 
that the designer is given a free hand to produce a machine that will, in 
ull respects, be suitable for the work it has to perform, and of which the 
cost and efficiency will be generally in accordance with present-day 
requirements. The various steps in the design will be followed in logical 
sequence, and, if the work appears unnecessarily detailed and drawn out, 
i must be remembered that the method has an educational, apart from a 
practical, value; it illustrates the application of theoretical principles to 
concrete case and shows how the practice of engineering is largely a 
matter of scientific guesswork. The experienced designer will be able to 
skip many of the intermediate steps here purposely included, because he 
will be able to rely on the engineering judgment he has acquired during 
yours of practice in similar work. 

Wngineering is the economical application of science to material ends, 
and, if the items of cost and durability are omitted from a problem, the 
rowults Obtained—however important from other points of view—have no 
ongincering value, The cost of all finished work, including that of the 
raw materials used in construction, is the cost of labor. Provided the 
work is carefully done, the element of time becomes, therefore, of the 
greatest importance. A student in a technical school may be able to 
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produce a neat and correct drawing, but the salary he could earn as a 
draftsman in an engineering business might be very small, because his 
rate of working will be slow. The designer must always have in mind the 
question of cost, not only material cost—which is fairly easy to estimate— 
but also labor cost, which depends on the size and complication of parts, 
accessibility of screws and bolts, and similar factors. These things are 
rarely learned thoroughly except by actual practice in engineering works, 
but the student should try to realize their importance and bear them in 
mind. 
Although this book contains no chapter treating exclusively of eco- 
nomic problems, the question of cost—or of economy, involving the effi- 
ciency of machines—has not been overlooked, and the student’s attention 
is frequently called to this important feature of all design problems. 
Because of the close connection between mechanical and electrical 
engineering, especially in the work of the designing engineer, it has 
seemed desirable to include one chapter dealing with the mechanical 
features of electrical machine design. This is Chap. 13 at the end of the 
book. 
A feature of this text which calls for a few words of explanation is the 
inclusion of test problems at the conclusion of the chapters. These are 
short problems to which the answers are given, and they are of an entirely 
different nature from the design problems in the body of the text, which 
are examples in design worked out in detail. The test problems are not 
necessarily design problems, but if the reader is able to solve these without 
reference to the text, this will be an indication that he has a fair knowledge 
of the subject dealt with in the chapter to which these problems refer. 
How to Use the Text. If anything of value is to be learned from the 
study of machine design, the time devoted to actual design work (i.e., 
the working out of practical design problems) should greatly exceed the 
time spent in studying the text. In order to familiarize himself with the 
elements of electrical engineering and obtain a thorough understanding 
of the application of fundamental laws and relations to the design of 
it is necessary for the student to shoulder responsi- 
bilities and rely upon himself rather than turn to the book or the instructor 
to overcome all his difficulties. In this way only will confidence and self- 
reliance be developed. The enterprising student who has studied the 
text with a view to understanding the fundamental principles upon which 
the numerical examples are based may work out problems in design by 
following his own methods, regardless of the particular practice advocated 
by a book or teacher. _ He is usually in a position to check his results and 
satisfy himself that they are substantially correct. This will give him 
far more encouragement, and satisfaction than the blind application of 
proved rules and formulas. By making mistakes which are frequently 
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du ‘ wee 
’ os See, eon: by having to go over the same ground 
hes cite cen in order to rectify them, an important lesson is 
ers ae Pont at one must resist the tendency to jump at conclu- 
, unsystematic or slipshod work is al ica 
Peers always uneconomical 
Thus. j : ; 
Pare ig peel ae text, the numerical examples and problems in design 
wir a oo as illustrating the application of fundamental 
pattem te fay presented and discussed in preceding articles 
printer Ss “ ied the text and followed step by step the robles 
of wes ke ie ure in carrying out an actual design, he should be 
pee bk: “4 out a similar design problem himself; but if he has 
ieee eta ‘ ements upon which the design is based, he will gain 
toc care es considerable amount of time by following item b 
ie eae carter problems, merely substituting for the figur : 
ues obtained from the data of hi ae 
ioe of his own particular 
The cl i i 
Berets ee igaisian oi mechanical and electrical engineering will 
muteaneae mi # - o attempts to design any part of an electrical 
mere 3 e€ os s, and some training in mechanical engineering is 
ae - seat or the designer of electrical machinery; but sel 
pritetre teh “ai is particularly helpful to the dedgone because it 
Se haere i ge of the qualities of engineering mintetals and the 
temic Cae page of machine parts. 
Cire ates en nae in the drafting room is not necessarily design- 
iis cients Walden Gr haueeg eet ee 
sain : eat sketches or 
cet a a various parts of a machine is sea ip eee y 
he sane . a igi’ line of work he may follow, should be able 
cnt ange ae > egg and read engineering drawings but to space 
<ecinast ea It is particularly important that he should be abl 
eprrehan te 1 Re a sketches of machine parts, because, in ieee 
oy bai oe sheen of this accomplishment, it is an indication that x 
use of neat sketches Bktrsimely helpful ie pecs ae rye ao ve ce 
eee sing problems with his 
It, is suggested that clear dimensioned sket 
Blt ches i 
ris a of the various parts of a design as the vie aeneen as 2 
peed = nA nd an elge drawing to scale be made of the Saieicua 
details, but eek: Siiaits ‘a Deas ‘ld oy Seca cr eerea 
a b ss should be co 
~~ as give the over-all dimensions i ae and 
ustrations of Chap. 13 and a few others throughout the Koa Phe 
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isti number of students. ahi: 
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these are 
i e discussed, are generally of very great value, Pe nig? 
ee “ i omparatively small classes. There is no ee 
nies tl ernie material in all but the very simp * — . 
pel BAI hres aiee and this is where the instructor 8 pene 
pach an ; There ae conflicts and compromises 1n almos Stel! 
fon eg uae ing work, and the manner in which these are — . 
in ak Rane Recent in carrying through successfully a seri 
ealt w 
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3 shorter duration than three consecutive 
to be expected from classes con- 
Conferences between the instruc- 


CHAPTER 2 


DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINERY—GENERAL 
DESIGN PRINCIPLES 


1. Electromotive Force Generated in Conductors Moving through a 
Magnetic Field. A generator is a machine in which a system of electric 
conductors moves relatively to a magnetic field and so develops an emf 
which will cause a current to flow when the circuit is closed. It will 
subsequently be shown how the amount of magnetic field produced by 
an electric current may be calculated, but the immediate problem will be 
concerned with how the desired terminal voltage may be obtained by 
causing the armature conductors to cut the magnetic flux which crosses 
the air gap from pole face to armature core. 

The d-c motor is merely a dynamo of which the action has been 
reversed; that is to say, instead of providing mechanical energy to drive 
the armature conductors through the magnetic field, an electric current 
from an outside source is sent through the armature winding which, by 
revolving in the magnetic field, converts electrical energy into mechanical 
energy. In the design of a d-c motor, the procedure is exactly the same 
as for a d-c generator, and in the following pages the dynamo will be 
(thought of mainly as a generator. 

The average value of the emf developed in a circuit of 7 turns when 4 
maxwells are added to or removed from the circuit in the time ¢ seconds is 


eS 


* ee volts (1) 


lor the condition 7 = unity, this formula is clearly seen to express the 
well-known relation between rate of change of flux and resulting emf, 
amely, that 100,000,000 maxwells cut per second generate 1 volt. This is 
(he fundamental law upon which all quantitative work in dynamo design 
in based, 

Al any particular moment it is the rate of change of the flux in the 
‘ireull that determines the instantaneous value of the voltage, or, in 
symbols, 
db 


- X 10-8 


Instantaneous volts in circuit of one turn = — dt 


: 7 
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where the negative sign is introduced because the developed emf always 
tends to set up a current the magnetizing effect of which opposes the 
change of flux. 

Consider a dynamo with any even number of poles p. Figure 1 shows 
a four-pole machine with one armature conductor driven mechanically 
at a speed of N rpm through the flux produced by the field poles. If ® 
stands for the amount of flux entering or leaving the armature surface 

per pole, we may write 


| N | _ _&pN 
Volts generated per conductor = i0* xX 60 
we It is not at present necessary to discuss the 
S @ s different methods of winding armatures, but 


let there be a total of Z “active” conductors 
on the armature. Then, if the connections 
of the individual coils are so made that there 
N are p1 electrical circuits in parallel in the 


. armature, the generated volts will be 
Fia. 1. Single armature con- 


ductor cutting flux of four- opNZ 
pole dynamo. E = 60 X pi X 10° @) 


This is the fundamental voltage equation for the dynamo; it gives the 
average value of the emf developed in the armature conductors, and, since 
the virtual and average values are the same in the case of continuous cur- 
rents, the formula gives the actual potential difference as measured by a 
voltmeter across the terminals when no current is taken out of the 
armature. Under loaded conditions, the emf as calculated by formula 
(2) is the terminal voltage plus the internal IR pressure drop. 

The expression ‘“‘face conductors” may be used to define the conductors 
the number of which is represented by Z in the voltage formula. It is 
evident that this number includes not only the top conductors, but also 
those that may be buried in the armature slots. The word “inductor” is 
sometimes used in the place of “face conductor,” and where either word 
js used in the following pages it must be understood to refer to the so-called 
“active” conductor lying parallel to the axis of rotation. 

2. The Output Formula. The part of the dynamo to be designed 
first is the armature. After the preliminary dimensions of the armature 
have been determined, it is a comparatively simple matter to design a 
field system to furnish the necessary magnetic flux. The designer is 
usually given the following data: 


Kilowatt output 
Terminal voltage 
Speed—revolutions per minute 
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Sometimes the 
proper speed has to be d i 
= é etermined by the desi i 
<— a4 ‘ line - stock sizes of some particular eth of ae pein 
of eadieen : oe Pi Pe spe inh of manufacturers and the ee 
: er conditions, such as tem i 
perature rise, degree 


of com i 
pounding, sparkless commutation of current, ma 
’ 


specifications, but, Sethe hone 


if the designer can 1 1 
‘ie an evolve a formula w ill gi 
mG: Spe irik age of the weight or volume of the penal his 
‘ea ee , ance to him in determining the leading Pane 
dete ie. soi fer feet Modifications or corrections can easil ned 
Rp wee sbiace = influencing factors have been studied in detail. 
paebee k- es a) formula are used by designers. The formul 
a road assumptions and is used for obtaining a 7 
ons only. Attempts to develop exact output eis a 


universal application should 
not be it i 
to include all the influencing Ree Ps aie 


demand individual ski ; 
ill and jud 
mathematical formulas. Judgment 


The art of designing will always 
, which cannot be embodied in 


Let ® = maxwells per pole (full load) 
p = number of poles 


revolutions per minute 
Rs total number of “active’’ conductor. 
4¢ = volts per conductor P 
/, = amperes per conductor 


= 
ll 


ll 


Tl . 7 
1¢ output of the armature, expressed in watts, will be 
’ 


q W = ZE_I, 
l'he voltage per conductor is 2 
0 on 

60 X 108 (4)" 
where the unknown quantity ma 
aud armature dimensions. Thus 


y be expressed in terms of flux density 


$p = 6.45B,lenDr (5) 


where B, = avera ity i 
ge flux density in the ai 
Belge r gap un 
7 = gross length of armature core, eke Mate oh teres 
= diameter of armature core, inches 


r = the ratio ee. 
pole pitch 
"Mince @ is the flux actually cut b 
™. bin she } y the armature 

oy a bees vc Pili ye in the conductor. Fo ghee Pin E, is that 
hub refinements of whe dant + thought of as including the /2R Siaen tk hs ke 
ramnegietie a aie | need not be considered in developing an out Aono 
bg is to obtain approximate figures for the eeteadcicalan 
0 10 
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It will be seen that the quantity l, X Dr is the area in square inches of 
the armature surface covered by the pole shoes, while 6.45B, is the flux 
in the air gap per square inch of polar surface. 

The pole pitch is usually thought of as the distance from center to 
center of pole measured on the armature surface; and the ratio r is, there- 
fore, a factor by which the total cylindrical surface of the armature must 
be multiplied to obtain the area covered by the pole shoes—the effect of 
“fringing” at the pole tips being neglected. 

Substituting for p in Eq. (4) its value as given by Eq. (5), and putting 
this value of E, in Eq. (3), we have 


6.45BylanDrN ZI. (6) 


W = ——60 x 108 


from which it is necessary to eliminate Z and J., if the formula is to have 
any practical value. 

A quantity that varies somewhat with the specifications of a machine, 
i.e., kilowatt output, speed, and voltage, and whose value may be reason- 
ably estimated by the experienced designer, is the specific loading, defined 
as the ampere-conductors per inch of armature periphery and repre- 
sented by the symbol g. Thus 


_ Zi, 
1 5D 
whence 
ZI, = qxrD 


Substituting in Eq. (6) we have 


w/( 108 
Dees aes fii ements, 
1D N (sate) 
W (6.06 X 10° 
W ) (7) 


This is not an empirical formula, since it is based on fundamental scientifie 
principles, and it is capable of giving valuable information regarding the 
size of the armature core, provided the quantities B,, g, and r can be 
correctly determined. 

The quantity B, will depend upon the flux density in the armature 
teeth, which, in turn, depends upon the proportions of the teeth and slots. 
If the flux density in the teeth is very high, this may lead to (a) an exces- 
sive number of ampere-turns on the field poles to overcome tooth reluc- 
tance, and (b) excessive power loss in the teeth through hysteresis and 
eddy currents. 

As a guide in selecting a suitable gap density for the preliminary calcu- 
lations, the accompanying table may be used, The column headed BY 
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is the apparent air-gap density expressed approximately in lines per 
square inch. 


APPROXIMATE VALUES OF APPARENT AIR-GAP DENSITY 


Output, kw BY Output, kw BY 

5 37 ,000 750 61,000 
10 42,000 1,000 62,000 
20 45 ,000 1,500 62,500 
30 47,000 2,000 63 , 000 
40 48 , 500 2,500 63 , 500 
50 50,000 3,000 64,000 
100 53 , 000 4,000 65 , 000 
200 56, 500 5,000 65 , 500 
300 57, 500 7,500 66 , 500 
400 58,500 10,000 67 ,000 
500 59, 000 Larger 67 , 500 


The expression ‘apparent gap density ’’ means that the flux is supposed 
to be distributed uniformly over the face of the pole and the effect of 
fringing is neglected. Thus 


Bl = total flux per pole 
g area of pole face 


It is customary to think of this as the average density over the armature 
surface covered by the pole face, in which case 


tt has & 
= Le KETO 
where #, 1,, and r have the same meaning as in formula (5), and 7 is the 
pole pitch or length of arc from center to center of pole measured on the 
armature periphery. The lower values of Bi’, corresponding to the smaller 
viulputs, are required mainly because the increased taper of the teeth 
with the smaller armature diameters would lead to abnormally high 
densities at the root of the teeth if the air-gap density were not reduced. 

The quantity q in formula (7) is determined, in the first place, by the 
hoating limits, but armature reaction and sparkless commutation have 
some bearing upon its value; it is further affected by such practical con- 
siderations as cost of manufacture and operating efficiency. The larger 
values of specific loading are, as a rule, preferable in the design of machines 
having given specifications; they may be increased (1) by reducing the 
armature diameter, or (2) by increasing the number of armature con- 
ductors. However, a reduction in D must be accompanied by an 
jnervease in armature-core length |, because reasonable flux densities must 
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not be exceeded; moreover, an increase in-Z means that the reactance 
voltage will be raised, an objectionable tendency. Practical values of 
specific loading range between 350 and 650 for noninterpole machines 
and about 400 to 1,300 for those with commutating poles; the larger 
quantities apply, in general, to dynamos having the higher output'ratings. 
The accompanying table lists suitable values for use in formula (7). 


APPROXIMATE VALUES OF gq FOR INTERPOLE DYNAMOS 
(Ampere Conductors per Inch of Armature Periphery) 


Output, kw Output, kw 

5 750 
10 1,000 
20 1,500 
30 2,000 
40 2,500 
50 3,000 
100 4,000 
200 5,000 
300 7,500 
400 10,000 
500 Larger 


The quantity r in formula (7) usually has a value between 0.6 and 0.8, 

a common value being 0.7. When the machine is provided with com- 

pole are 
pole pitch 
room for the interpole. In this case a figure between 0.6 and 0.64 would 
be selected as a suitable value for r. 

If the speed of rotation N is not specified, it is necessary to make some 
assumptions regarding the peripheral velocity of the armature. This 
velocity lies between 3,000 and 10,000 fpm; the lower values correspond- 
ing to machines of which the speed of rotation is low, while the higher 
values would be applicable to belt-driven dynamos, or to direct-coupled 
sets, of which the prime mover is a high-speed engine or high-head water- 
wheel. When the generator is coupled to a steam turbine, the speed is 
always exceptionally high, and the surface velocity of the armature may 
then attain 3 or 4 miles per min. The discussion of steam-turbine-driven 
generators, in so far as the electrical problems differ from those of the 
lower-speed machines, will be taken up in connection with alternator 
design. 

The peripheral velocity in feet per minute is 


DN 
12 


mutating interpoles, the ratio must be small in order to make 
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whence 


Relation of lato D. The output equation (7) shows that there is a def- 
inite relation between the volume of the armature and the output, provided 
(he quantities represented by the symbols B/’, g, and r can be estimated. 
In order to determine the relation between the length /, and the diameter 
)), certain further assumptions must be made. Thus 


awDr 
ae. : ; pole arc ‘ 
where p = the number of poles, and kis the ratio aaa onal 
A square cross section of the pole core under the windings will lead to 


eonomy of copper in the field winding, but, owing to the large proportion 
of the end-connection copper compared with the ‘‘active”’ copper on the 
armature, a fairly large axial length of armature core is not uneconomical. 


A value for k as low as 0.667, 2.e., 14 = 1.5 rr, will usually not be objection- 
able, If the pole face is square—a design that is sometimes employed— 
\ ~ 1 and, for interpole machines, 

ae 0.5p (approx); z.e., D = P| (approx) 

at : a! rs 


11, is not always possible or desirable to provide a square pole face, and, 
indeed, it is necessary to check the dimensions of the armature core by cal- 
vuluting the peripheral velocity. If a suitable value for the peripheral 
velocity can be assumed, the diameter is readily calculated because 

12v 
D= GN 

§, Number of Poles—Pole Pitch—Frequency. For calculating the 
relation between the length and diameter of armature core by formula 
("), the number of poles p must be known. The selection of a suitable 
umber of poles will be influenced by considerations of frequency and 
pole pitch. 

l’requency of D-C Machines. The frequency of currents in the armature 
sonductors and of flux reversals in the armature core generally lies 


hwlween 30 and 60 cycles per second in continuous-current generators. 
‘The frequency is f = (p/2) X (N/60) whence 
120f 
= =< 9 
P= (9) 
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This relation is useful for determining the probable number of poles when 
the diameter and, therefore, the peripheral velocity are not known. 

Pole Pitch. The distance between pole centers is limited by armature 
reaction. It will readily be understood that the armature ampere-turns 
per pole will be proportional to the pole pitch, except for variations in the 
specific loading q. With a large number of ampere-turns per pole on the 
armature, it is necessary to provide a correspondingly strong exciting field 
in order that the armature shall not overpower the field and produce 
excessive distortion of the air-gap flux, resulting in poor regulation and 
sparking at the brushes with changes of load. Reasonable practical 
values for ampere-conductors per pole (7.e., in the space of one pole pitch) 
are given in the accompanying table. 


APPROXIMATE VALUES OF AMPERE-CONDUCTORS PER POLE 


Output, kw ZI./p 
Up to 100 10,000 or less 
100 to 500 10,000 to 15,000 
500 to 1,500 15,000 to 20,000 
Over 1,500 Up to 25,000 


Ampere-turns on Armature. Exactly what is meant by the expression 
‘“‘ampere-turns per pole,” when applied to the armature winding, should 
be clearly understood. In a two-pole machine, the total number of 


Fra. 2. Current distribution in windings of bipolar armature. 


ampere-turns on the armature is TJ = (4/2) X I., because the current 
I, in Z/2 conductors on one-half of the armature surface is balanced by an 
equal but opposite current in 7/2 conductors on the other half of the 
armature surface, as indicated in Fig. 2. Now, since there are two poles, 
we may say that the ampere-turns per pole are 


IAI 
(TN. = 575 


or just half the number of ampere-conductors in a pole pitch. This rule 
applies also to the multipolar machines. Thus, in Fig. 3, the horizontal 
datum line may be thought of as the developed surface of a four-pole 
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dynamo armature. The brushes are so placed on the commutator that 
they short-circuit the coils when the coil sides are approximately halfway 
between the poles. It is, therefore, permissible to show the brushes in 
this diagram as if they were actually in contact with the conductors on the 
‘geometric neutral” line. The armature mmf will always be a maximum 
at the point where the brushes are placed, because the direction of the cur- 
rent in the conductors changes at this point, producing between the brushes 
belts of ampere-conductors of opposite magnetizing effect, as indicated in 


MESIRI 
ROSSI! 


Direction of motion of 
armature surface 


Fig. 3. Magnetic effect of armature currents in multipolar dynamo. 


Wig. 8. The broken straight line indicates the distribution of the arma- 
ture mmf over the surface. Its maximum positive value occurs at A and 
ity maximum negative value at B. These maximum ordinates are of the 
sume height and equal to one-half the ampere-conductors per pole pitch, 
iw will be readily understood by inspecting the diagram. Thus, whether 
(he machine is bipolar or multipolar, the armature ampere-turns per pole 
are 

(TI), = 5 (amp-conductors per pole pitch) 


— I, 
= 55 


: 
2 
Z 


(10) 


In practice, a safe upper limit for the pole pitch is 7 = 26,000/g. If 
y ~ 1,300, the maximum allowable pole pitch is 7 = 20 in., which dimen- 
sion is rarely exceeded in ordinary types of dynamos. 

Number of Poles. A large number of poles reduces the amount of the 
(lux per pole and shortens the length of the magnetic circuit. This leads 
io a reduction in weight and cost of material, but a very large number of 
poles, especially in machines of small output, involves a large number of 
parts and an increase in cost of labor. The best number of poles for a 
machine of given speed and output is controlled partly by these considera- 
‘ions and partly by the amount of the current to be collected by each 
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brush arm. It is well to avoid the collection of more than about 500 amp 
per brush arm. Values as high as 1,000 amp per brush arm are used in 
connection with low-voltage machines; but, on machines wound for 250 to 
500 volts, the current collected per brush arm usually lies between the 
limits of 600 and 300 amp. 

As a guide in selecting a suitable number of poles for a preliminary 
design, the accompanying table may be of use. It is based on the usual 
practice of manufacturers. 

NUMBER OF POLES AND USUAL SPEED LIMITS OF DYNAMOS 


— 


Output, kw No. of poles Speed, rpm 


2 or less 2 Over 1,250 


2 to 75 4 900 to 1,750 
75 to 200 6 Up to 1,200 
200 to 500 6 or 8 Up to 1,200 
500 to 1,500 8 to 12 Upto 900 


1,500 to 2,500 | 120r14 | Upto 500 
2,500 to 5,000 | 14to24 | Upto 375 


After selecting what seems to be a reasonable number of poles from this 
table, and working out preliminary dimensions, a check should be made 
on the amperes per brush arm, the frequency, the pole pitch, the ampere- 
conductors per pole, and the peripheral velocity of the armature before 
definitely deciding upon the number of poles. 

If the machine is driven by a high-head water turbine or by an a-c 
motor—as in motor-generator sets—the speed would be somewhat higher, 
and the number of poles fewer, than the average figures as given in the 
preceding table. 

When using this or any other table or data intended to assist the 
designer with approximate values, it is necessary to exercise judgment, or 
at least be guided by common sense. For instance, it may be necessary 
to depart from the values given in the table in the case of machines direct- 
coupled to slow-running engines. 

4. Length of Air Gap and Pole-shoe Design. The controlling factor 
in determining the air gap is the armature strength or ampere-turns 
per pole of the armature. If the mmf due to the armature greatly 
exceeds the excitation on the field poles, there will be trouble due to field 
distortion under load, which will lead to poor regulation and commutation 
difficulties. In machines without commutating poles, which rely upon 
brush shift to prevent sparking (a type of machine rarely met with now- 
adays), a safe rule is to provide an air gap such that the open-circuit 
ampere-turns required for the air gap alone—assuming a smooth core and 
no added reluctance due to slots—would be equal to the ampere-turns 
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on the armature at full load. Thus if (7), are the ampere-turns per 
field pole required to overcome the reluctance of an air gap of length 64, 
we may write (TJ), = (TI)a, where (TJ)a stands for the armature 
ampere-turns as calculated by formula (10). This gives for 6 the value: 


Dar (TI). X 0.44 
EE 
or, approximately, 
MME) ; 
‘= 2 B, in. (11) 


where B, is in gauss and may be taken as the apparent flux density in the 
air gap under the pole face on the assumption that there is no fringing. 

When machines are provided with commutating poles, there is no brush 
shift with increase of load and therefore no directly demagnetizing effect 
due to the ampere-turns on the armature. The air gap as calculated by 
formula (11) may then be reduced from 30 to 50 per cent. This leads to 
the following convenient approximate formula in which the air-gap den- 
nity Bi’ is expressed in maxwells per square inch of the area under the 
pole face. Thus: 


1s Z1./2p ZI, 
“3 BY /6.45 pB" 


In this formula Z = total number of conductors in the armature slots; 
/, = amperes per conductor, and p = number of poles. 

The air gap in modern dynamos and motors of standard design with 
eommutating poles is very closely approximated by the formula: 


5 x 0.62 = in. (12) 


1 
X 0.62 = 5 Xx 


8=0.04-/D+3 in. (13) 


where D = diameter of armature core in inches. Formula (13) may be 
used as a check on the gap length calculated by formula (12), but it does 
jot apply to machines with armatures smaller than 15 in. diameter. 
When pole-face windings (see Art. 33) are used, a further reduction may 
lw made, the controlling factors then being mechanical clearance and pos- 
sible decentralization of armature due to wear of bearings, ventilation dif- 
(ivulties, and eddy currents caused by “‘tufting”’ of flux lines at tooth tips. 

The length of the air gap determined by formulas (12) and (13) must 
not be uniform under the entire pole face but must be shaped to give a 
wradually inereasing distance toward both pole tips. The air gap at the 
(ipa (just before the usual rounding off at the extreme ends) is generally 
i144 to 2 times the air gap under the center of the pole. This practice 
pormits the flux-density distribution to taper off from a maximum under 
the pole center to zero near the neutral zone, and results in improved com- 
mutation and a tendency to reduce magnetic noises in toothed armatures. 
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Figure 4 illustrates the general shape of a pole shoe and indicates the use- 
ful flux as it passes from the pole shoe to the cylindrical armature core. 

5. Illustrative Example. Make preliminary calculations to determine 
the major dimensions for an interpole generator that will have an output 
of 200 kw at 250 volts when operating at a speed of 1,200 rpm. 


Fic. 4, General shape of pole shoe and flux distribution. 


Starting with output formula (7), it is seen that the values of BY’, q, and 
r must be selected from data previously given. Taking B/ = 56,500, 
q = 800, and using r = 0.63, 


200,000 ( 6.06 X 108 ) = BESO 
1,200 \56,500 X 800 X 0.63 


1,D? = 


For a 200-kw 1,200-rpm machine, 6 poles will be satisfactory, so that 


_ 6 X 1,200 


= 100. =U) cps 


Using a rectangular pole face, where f= Dir 


le = (1.25. x a D = 0.413D 


thus 
0.413D? = 3,550 
from which 
D = W/8,600 = 20.5 in. 
9 3,550 
ki = 30.52 = 8.5 nm 


The peripheral velocity will be 


preys x ae 1,200 _ 6,430 fpm 
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A tentative air gap of 6 = +/20.5 + 3/25 = 0.19 in. will be chosen, 
and this will be increased to 0.3 in. at the pole tips. 
The pole arc rr = 0.637 X 20.5/6 = 6.75 in. 


TEST PROBLEMS 


One volt is generated in a conductor when flux is cut at the rate of 100,000,000 mazwells 
per sec. 

1. A circular coil containing 100 turns of wire has a mean diameter of 14 cm. 
Calculate the mean value of the voltage generated in the winding when the plane 
of the coil is moved from a position normal to a uniform magnetic field of 10,000 
gauss into a position parallel to the field in 40 sec. Ans. 92.5 volts. 

2. A coil consisting of 23 turns of insulated wire is wound around one tooth of a 
slotted armature core. When the speed of the armature is such that the coil travels 
the distance of one pole pitch in 0.018 sec the average value of the emf induced in 
the winding is 2 volts. Calculate the maximum amount of the flux which passes 
through the coil at the instant when it is under the center of any one of the pole faces. 

Ans. 78,300 maxwells. 

8. The “active” conductor in the slot of a d-c armature is 16 in. long. The 
average flux density under the poles is 60,000 maxwells per sq in., and the poles cover 
75 per cent of the armature surface. Calculate the number of armature conductors 


which must be connected in series to develop 280 volts when the peripheral velocity 

of the armature is 60 ft per sec. Ans. 54. 
4. Given a d-c machine: number of poles = 10; frequency = 20; peripheral 

velocity = 3,000 fpm. Calculate diameter of armature in inches. Ans. 47.8. 


6. What is the number of poles in a d-c generator with a 36-in. diameter armature 
of which the peripheral speed is 3,000 fpm when the frequency is 21.2 cps? Ans. 8. 

6. In a six-pole dynamo with an armature 18 in. in diameter, the pole faces cover 
(4 per cent of the armature surface, and the flux per pole is 2,000,000 maxwells. 
Culeulate the axial length of the armature core corresponding to an average air-gap 
density of 6,500 gauss under the pole faces. Ans. 7.9 in. 

7. What is the current per armature conductor in a four-pole d-c generator with 
« total of 288 armature conductors when the load is such as to produce 2,160 amp- 


turns per pole on the armature? Ans. 60 amp. 
8. Given the following particulars relating to a d-c generator: number of poles = 12; 
armature diameter = 60 in.; gross length of armature core = 12 in.; ratio of pole are 


(o pole pitch = 0.65; flux per pole in air gap = 6,000,000 maxwells; armature ampere- 

(urna per pole = 6,000. Calculate (a) the average flux density in air gap under pole 
fnce; (b) the specific loading (ampere-conductors per inch of armature periphery). 
Ans. (a) 49,000 maxwells per sq in.; (b) g = 763. 

9. A 30-kw 125-volt d-c generator has an armature whose diameter is 12 in. If 

one-half of the total current passes through each conductor, calculate the total 


niinber of armature conductors for a specific loading q of 630. Ans. 198. 
10, Calculate the average flux density in the air gap of a d-c generator, given the 
following particulars: armature diameter = 19 in.; number of poles = 6; ratio of 


pole are to pole pitch = 0.65; speed of armature in rpm = 870; volts generated in 
oooh armature conductor = 2.92, Ans. 52,000 lines per sq in. 


CHAPTER 3 


ARMATURE WINDINGS AND ARMATURE DESIGN 
PRINCIPLES 


6. Types of Armature Winding. Modern d-c machines employ two 
general types of armature winding; these are designated lap and wave. 
They are distinguished from each other in two general ways: (1) from the 
standpoint of construction they differ only by the manner in which the 
coil ends are connected to the commutator segments; (2) from the stand- 
point of an electrical circuit they differ in the number of parallel paths 
between positive and negative brushes. The simplest armature windings 
are called simplex, i.e., simplex-lap and simplex-wave; they are, by far, the 
most widely used arrangements in present-day practice. Other modifica- 
tions of lap and wave types are called multiplex, i.e., multiplex-lap and 
multiplex-wave; these differ from those of simplex construction by having 
more parallel paths between plus and minus brushes. Multiplex-lap 
windings are seldom employed, and only occasionally on very low-voltage 
dynamos; also, designers rarely find a need for an independent multiplex- 
wave winding, its use being limited, for the most part, to the combination 
lap-wave winding, the so-called frog-leg winding. 

Simplex-lap windings have as many parallel paths as main poles; 
simplex-wave windings have two parallel paths regardless of the number 
of poles. Since wave-wound armatures operate more satisfactorily than 
do those with lap windings without equalizers they are nearly always used 
on dynamos when the current per circuit does not exceed 250 to 300 amp. 
The degree of multiplicity of a multiplex winding indicates the relative 
number of parallel paths with respect to the number in a simplex winding. 
Hence, designating the multiplicity of a winding by the term leks (LD) 
the number of parallel paths in a lap winding is p X plex, and (2) the num- 
ber of parallel paths in a wave winding is 2 X plex. 

7. Coil Constructions. The individual coils of all d-c armature wind- 
ings are so constructed that when placed in the core slots they build up two 
layers of coil sides, one on top of the other; for this reason they are often 
referred to as double-layer windings. The practice is to employ diamond- 
shaped coils made in special forming machines. The rear and front bends 
are constructed so that one coil side is on a circumferentially higher level 

20 
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than the other; this construction makes it possible to place the higher side 
in the top of a slot and the lower side in the bottom of a slot. Figure 5 
illustrates how this is done for one coil of a lap or wave winding. 

Coils for lap and wave windings are identically formed. The only con- 
struction difference between them, however, is the manner in which the 
coil ends are brought out. In lap windings, the ends usually emerge mid- 
way between the sides so that connections may be made to segments that 
are close together; in wave coils, the ends are brought out at the sides so 


Fic. 5. Form-wound armature coil. 


‘hat they may easily be bent outward for connection to segments about 
00 electrical degrees apart, i.e., 2rD./p approximately, where D, is the 
‘wommutator diameter. Figure 6 indicates how two-turn lap and wave 
Huila are connected to the commutator. 

4, Coil and Commutator Pitches. The two most important aspects 
of coils for d-c armature windings are (1) its coil pitch, and (2) its com- 
mutator pitch. The first of these refers to the distance between the two 
siden of the individual coils. Measured in terms of slots, it is determined 
in evactly the same way for all windings, whether lap or wave, simplex or 
multiplex, The fundamental rule that fixes the coil pitch in any given 
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machine is: the distance between the two sides of a coil must be equal (or very 
nearly so) to the number of slots in one pole pitch. The reason for this is 
that: (1) in a generator, the voltages generated in the two sides of a coil 
can be additive only when they occupy similar positions under poles of 
opposite polarity at the same instant, (2) in a motor, the forces developed 


2rD, 


? (approximately ) 


Fra. 6. Coil connections to the commutator for: (a) simplex-lap winding; (b) wave 
winding. 

in the two sides of a coil can be in the same direction, clockwise or counter- 
clockwise, only when they occupy similar positions under poles of opposite 
polarity at the same instant. The foregoing rule may be expressed by 
the formula 


a oe k (14) 
P 
where Y, = coil pitch, in slots 
S = number of slots 
k = any part of S/p that must be subtracted to make Y, an 


integer 


When the coil span is exactly 180 electrical degrees, i.e., when k = 0, 
the winding will be full pitch; under all other conditions, ¢.e., when AO 
the winding is fractional pitch and is said to be chorded. Chording has the 
effect (1) of slightly reducing the generated voltage in a generator, (2) of 
slightly reducing the developed torque in a motor, and (3) of widening the 
commutating zone. Since the latter effect is particularly objectionable it 
is customary to limit the degree of chording to less than one slot pitch in 
noninterpole machines, and one-half of one slot pitch in interpole 
machines, 
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The commutator pitch, symbolized by Y., refers to the distance on the 
commutator between the two ends of a coil element. Measured in terms 
of commutator segments its value, for a lap winding, is equal merely to its 
multiplicity; thus, Y, equals 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., for simplex-, duplex-, triplex-, 
quadruplex-, etc., lap windings, respectively, these numbers indicating 
that the coil ends are joined to segments 1 and 2, 1 and 3, 1 and 4, 1 and 5, 
etc., for values of Y, that are equal to 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., respectively. 

Although a lap winding may be placed on an armature having any num- 
ber of segments, this is not possible when the wave type is employed. To 
understand why this is so it must be pointed out that d-c windings are 
closed-circuit windings, and in this respect are singly reentrant when they 
are simplex; 7.e., proceeding from any segment, the entire winding must 
be completely traced before reentering the starting point. This means 
that a simplex-wave winding will have one degree of reentrancy only if 
the number of segments is properly selected with respect to the number of 
pairs of poles. The calculated value of Y, must, in fact, be such that, 
after tracing the winding once around the commutator the last-coil ele- 
ment must arrive one segment behind, or one segment ahead, of the start- 
ing segment; therefore, repeated tracings around the commutator cause 
the arrival segment to continue to drop back or fall forward one segment 
ul a time wntil the complete winding closes on the starting segment. More- 
over, when the winding is duplex-, triplex-, quadruplex-, etc. wave the 
arrival segment, after one round of tracing, is 2, 3, 4, etc., segments, 
respectively, behind or ahead of the starting segment. This simple anal- 
ysis makes it possible to write, the following empirical formula for the 
commutator pitch of a wave winding: 


Cem 
Doe 15 
p/? (15) 
where Y, must be an integer 
C = number of commutator segments 


m = degree of multiplicity 


‘l'‘wo examples should make this clear. The commutator pitch Y, of a 
simplex-wave winding, placed on a 227-segment 6-pole armature, is 
(227 4+- 1)/3 = 76; therefore, each armature-coil element will be con- 
jocled to segments | and 77. This means that, starting at segment 1, the 
winding is traced to segments 77, 153, and 229, 7.e., segment 2, after one 
round; note that segment 2 is one ahead of segment 1, which is correct for 
simplex-wave, Again, the commutator pitch Y, of a triplex-wave wind- 
li, placed on a 240-segment 6-pole armature, is (240 — 3)/3 = 79; each 
armature-coil element will, therefore, be connected to segments 1 and 80. 
Thus, starting at segment 1, the winding is traced once around the com- 
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mutator to segments 80, 159, and 238; note that segment 238 is three 
behind segment 1, which is correct for triplex-wave. 

Observe particularly that whether the plus or minus sign in formula 
(15) is used depends upon which of the two symbols yields an integer for 
Y,; in some cases, as in 4-pole simplex-wave windings, either one will be 
satisfactory. 

Figure 7 represents a diagram of a 4-pole simplex-lap winding for an 
armature with 16 slots and 16 segments; note that each of the single-turn 
coils is connected to adjacent segments. Figure 8 shows a similar type of 


Fra. 7. Diagram of a simplex-lap winding for a 4-pole 16-slot 16-segment armature. 


diagram of a 4-pole simplex-wave winding for a 17-segment 17-slot arma- 
ture; in this case Y, = (17 — 1)/2 = 8, which means that each single- 
turn coil is connected to segments 1 and 9. [Note that the minus sign 
was used in formula (15), although the plus sign is equally satisfactory.] 

9, Armatures with Segments-to-Slots Ratio Greater than One. 
Modern armatures are frequently designed with more commutator seg- 
ments than slots for the following reasons: (1) For a given terminal emf 
the voltage between adjacent segments decreases as the number of com- 
mutator bars is increased. This reduces the reactance voltage per short- 
circuited coil and thereby tends to improve commutation. (2) As the 
number of core slots is reduced the teeth become mechanically stronger, 
and this results in less damage to laminations and coils in manufacture. 
(3) For a comparatively large number of segments, the choice of an arma 
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ture core with one-half, one-third, one-fourth, etc., as many slots means 
that fewer coils—multielement coils to be sure—will be necessary; this 
reduces the manufacturing cost. 

Each completely formed coil will contain as many elements as the ratio 
of segments to slots. (An element is that part of an armature winding 
that is connected to two commutator segments.) Thus, if the ratio is 2, 
3, 4, ete., the individual coils will have 2, 3, 4, etc., elements, respectively. 
This is illustrated by Fig. 9 for two-element, three-element, and four- 
element simplex-lap coils. (Similar types of coils would be used for wave 


ig. 8. Diagram of a simplex-wave winding for a 4-pole 17-slot 17-segment armature. 


windings, although the commutator connections would follow the princi- 
ples previously given.) To further emphasize the importance of arma- 
jure windings having multielement coils, as well as the systematic 
arrangement of the coils and their commutator connections, a complete 
diagram of a simplex-wave winding is given in Fig. 10; this is for a 13-slot 
§0-segment 4-pole armature in which Y, = 134 —14 =3 and Y,= 
(89 — 1)/2 = 19. 

l‘our-pole machines with ratings up to about 75 kw for generators and 
100 hp for motors are manufactured in considerable numbers. These are 
wonerally simplex-wave wound when the voltage is high enough to limit 
the current to about 250 amp per armature-winding path. Furthermore, 
the design of many armatures in the ranges indicated makes it desirable 
lo employ a segment-to-slot ratio of 2. Now then, since four-pole 
simplex-wave-wound armatures must have an odd number of segments— 
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formula (15)—the number of slots cannot be exactly half that many, 
because an odd number divided by two always yields an integer plus one- 
half. In such cases, the designer, having selected the proper odd number 
of segments for a four-pole simplex-wave winding, must use one-half slot 
more than required, with the result that the completed winding, with its 


2-element coil 


(c) Segments/slots ratio= 4 
Fia. 9. Sketches illustrating multielement simplex-lap coils. 


two-element coils, has an excess of one element (one-half of a coil) that 
cannot be connected to the commutator. This extra element is left in the 
armature for mechanical balance and, being open-circuited, serves no 
electrical function; it is called a “dummy” or “dead” element. 
Armatures with three or more times as many segments as slots (approx- 
imately) are also used for four-pole simplex-wave armatures, Practical 
examples of segment-slot combinations requiring dummy elements are: 
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39 segments, 20 slots; 73 segments, 37 slots; 89 segments, 45 slots; 93 seg- 
ments, 47 slots; 95 segments, 32 slots; 119 segments, 40 slots; 227 seg- 
ments, 76 slots. In general, dummy elements must be employed in all 
windings that are placed on armatures whose segments-to-slots ratios are 
not integers. Figure 11 illustrates a complete winding diagram in which 
a dummy element is used. 


3-element coil 


i'1q, 10. Diagram of four-pole simplex-wave winding for armature with three times 
i many segments as slots. 


10. Equalizing Connections for Lap-wound Armatures. If the mag- 
notice circuits of the various parallel paths in a lap-wound dynamo are not 
of equal reluctance, there will be an unbalancing of the generated emfs, 
producing circulating currents through the brushes. The inequality of 
the magnetic permeances is usually due to eccentricity of the armature 
relative to the bore of the poles, and, even when the unbalancing effect 
in umall in a new machine, it is likely to increase, because of wear of the 
hearings, 
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By providing easy paths for the out-of-balance current components, it 
is possible to equalize the differences of pressure before the current reaches 
the brushes. 

In large machines with armature cores built up of sheet steel sectors all 
punched from the same die, the number of coils in the armature winding 
will be a multiple of the number of pairs of poles. It is, therefore, easy to 
select points on the winding which should always be exactly at the same 


Segments = 31 
Slots =16 


“Dummy” element 2- element coil 


Fic. 11. Diagram of four-pole wave winding showing a “dummy ’’ element. 


potential. Thus, in an eight-pole machine, commutator bars spaced 
exactly 90 mechanical degrees (360 electrical degrees) apart can be per- 
manently joined by equalizing connections at the back of the commuta- 
tor. If all the bars are so connected the best possible equalizing effect is 
obtained; but it is not unusual to provide only one-third or one-fourth of 
the total number of bars with equalizing connections, the cross section of 
which is about one-half to three-quarters of the armature conductor 


section. 
In some designs a number of insulated copper rings are provided at the 
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back of the armature and connected to points on the winding which would 
be at the same potential if the amount and distribution of the magnetic 
flux;were exactly the same under all the poles. 

The equalizing connections of lap-wound armatures do not entirely 
prevent the unbalancing of currents in the armature windings; but by 
providing a short circuit to the paths through brushes and connecting 
leads of the same sign, they tend to maintain the equality of currents 
through the various brush sets. In the simplex-wave winding, with only 
two armature paths in parallel, equalizing connections are not necessary 
because each of the two parallel paths is made up of conductors that are 
distributed more or less uniformly under all the poles. 

To illustrate how equalizers are connected at the commutator end of a 
lap winding, assume a 6-pole 54-slot 162-segment armature. Since 360 
electrical degrees is represented by a distance that is equivalent to 162/3 
= 54 segments, each of the 54 equalizers, for 100 per cent equalization, 
will be joined to three points on the commutator 54 bars apart. The fol- 
lowing table lists the connections to be made. 


1-55-109 10-64-118 19-73-127 28-82-136 37-91-145 46-100-154 
2-56-110 11-65-119 20-74-128 29-83-137 38-92-146 47-101-155 
8-57-111 12-66-120 21-75-129 30-84-1388 39-93-147 48-102-156 
4-58-112 13-67-121 22-76-130 31-85-139 40-94-148 49-103-157 
5-59-1138 14-68-122 23-77-131 32-86-140 41-95-149 50-104-158 
6-60-114 15-69-123 24-78-132 33-87-141 42-96-150 51-105-159 
7-61-115 16-70-124 25-79-133 34-88-142 43-97-151 52-106-160 
8-62-116 17-71-125 26-80-134 35-89-143 44-98-152 53-107-161 
9-63-117 18-72-126 27-81-135 36-90-144 45-99-153 54-108-162 


11. Frog-leg Windings. Wave windings are, in general, less com- 
plicated than equalized-lap windings, easier to install and service, and less 
expensive. However, since a simplex-wave winding has only two parallel 
paths, each of which is practically restricted to a maximum of about 250 
amp, the upper limit for machines using this type of winding is approx- 
imately 500 amp; for 250 volts, this means a maximum rating of 125 kw. 
lor higher-current values equalized-lap windings are usually employed, 
although multiplex-wave windings having 2m paths are sometimes 
attempted. 

A construction that combines the advantages of both the lap and wave 
types is the so-called frog-leg winding, developed by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company. Actually a combination of a simplex-lap and 
4 multiplex-wave winding, the latter section has a plex that provides it 
with the same number of parallel paths as are in the lap section; thus 
every frog-leg winding has 2p parallel paths. Moreover, since orem 
series combination of a lap element and a wave element, which is con- 
nected to two segments exactly 360 electrical degrees apart, develops zero 
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net voltage, each of these lap-wave combinations acts like an equalizer; 
all frog-leg windings are, therefore, 100 per cent equalized. 

The unique design feature of the frog-leg winding is that each complete 
coil is made up of a lap and wave portion; the lap portion has its ends 
brought in for connection to adjacent segments, while the wave portion 
has its ends bent outward for connection to segments about 360 electrical 
degrees apart. In selecting the number of commutator bars for a partic- 
ular frog-leg winding, two important conditions must be fulfilled, namely, 
(1) a multiplex-wave winding having a plex equal to p/2 must be possible 
—see formula (15), and (2) segments + p/2 must be an integer. One 
example is a 216-segment commutator for a six-pole frog-leg winding. 


} Fle leg coil Frog leg coil 


Fra. 12. Diagram showing two frog-leg coils for a six-pole winding in an armature 
having 126 slots and segments. 


This requires a triplex-wave portion having a commutator pitch Y. = 
(216 + 3)/3 = 73; note also that 216/3 = 72, an integer. Another 
example is a 120-segment commutator for an eight-pole frog-leg winding. 
The wave portion will be quadruplex so that Y, = (120 — 4)/4 = 29; 
also, 120/4 = 30, an integer. 

Figure 12 illustrates two frog-leg coils, properly shown in slots and con- 
nected to the commutator, for a 6-pole 126-slot and 126-segment arma- 
ture. The coil pitch Y, = 126/6 = 21, and the commutator pitch for the 
triplex-wave section is Y, = (126 — 3)/3 = 41. Note particularly that 
wave element w; and lap element l: are in series between segments | and 
43, exactly 360 electrical degrees apart; in this respect they act as an 
equalizer as well as voltage-generating clements, The winding will have 
12 parallel paths, and each slot will contain four layers of conductors. 
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12. Number of Slots. Although the calculation of flux densities in 
the teeth will be dealt with later, it may be stated that it is usual to design 
the slot with parallel sides and make the slot width from 0.3 to 0.5 of the 
slot pitch. It is very common to make slot and tooth width the same 
(i.e., one-half the pitch) on the armature surface, but in order to obtain 


ee should be about 


the proper flux density in the teeth, the ratio 
1.1 to 1.5. 

What has been referred to as the slot pitch may be defined as the quo- 
tient: armature surface periphery divided by the total number of slots. 
The slot pitch will usually be between 14 in. in small machines and 114 in. 
in large machines with a large air gap and pole pitch. A very common 
value for the slot pitch is 1 in., or thereabouts. With a slot pitch of 144 
in. the slot will usually be 14 in. or evenless. The slot depth is determined 
to a large extent by the diameter of the armature, because with a small 
diameter and slots with parallel sides the flux density is likely to be exces- 
sive near the root of the tooth if the slot isdeep. A depth of 114 in. is not 
frequently exceeded in armatures 10 in. in diameter, but an armature 48 
in. in diameter may have slots 2in. deep, or more. The ratio of slot depth 
to slot width usually lies between the limits 3 and 5 in modern dynamos. 
It is obvious that a small number of teeth would lead to a reduction of 
space taken up by insulation and, generally speaking, would lead also to a 
saving in the cost of manufacture. Other considerations, however, show 
that there are many points in favor of a large number of teeth. Unless 
the air gap is large in relation to the slot pitch, there will be appreciable 
eddy-current loss in the pole pieces on account of the tufting of the flux 
lines at the tooth top. Again, pulsations of flux in the magnetic circuit 
are more likely to be of appreciable magnitude with few than with many 
teeth, and, when the tooth pitch is wide in relation to the space between 
pole tips, commutation becomes difficult because of the variation of air- 
gap reluctance in the zone of the commutating field. 

Consideration in the selection of the number of slots must also be given 
to the manner in which the air-gap reluctance between the pole faces and 
the irregularly shaped armature-core surface is affected by the rotating 
armature. To avoid flua pulsations, i.e., changes in air-gap flux, a con- 
dition that gives rise to pole-shoe iron losses and magnetic noise, the air- 
yap reluctance per pair of poles should be practically constant; the latter 
is generally attained if the number of slots per pair of poles is an odd 
integer, or, to put it another way, if the slots per pole is an integer plus 
1g. Moreover, if the flux is to be prevented from osczllating forward and 
backward across the pole faces, the air-gap reluctance under the pole faces 
must be kept reasonably constant for all relative positions of pole shoes 
and armature core; this condition is approximated by (1) properly cham- 
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fering (beveling) the tips of the pole shoes; (2) making the slots narrow in 
proportion to the width of the teeth; and (3) making the number of slots 
that are exposed to each pole shoe equal to an integer plus 4. Figure 13 
illustrates the foregoing discussion and indicates how flux pulsations and 
oscillations are minimized. Note particularly that, in the two extreme 
armature-core positions of Figs. 18a and b, with 614 slots per pole, the 
air-gap reluctance per pair of poles remains constant; also, with 414 slots 
per chamfered pole face the air-gap reluctance between pole face and core 
is essentially unchanged. 


| | eee | \ \ pat ! 
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(6) 
Fic. 13. Sketches illustrating that the air-gap reluctance per pair of poles, and under 
the pole faces, is practically constant when S/p and rS/p are integers plus }4. 


In actual designs it is frequently neither possible nor desirable to fulfill 
both of the conditions indicated; in such cases the number of slots per 
pole are should be an integer, with the slots per pole equal to an integer 
plus 1%. 

13. Insulation of Dynamo Windings—Materials. The average volt- 
age between the terminals of an armature coil for a d-c dynamo rarely 
exceeds 25 volts, and it follows that the potential difference between the 
conductors in one coil cannot be very high. The copper conductors are 
usually insulated with cotton spun upon the wire in two layers. Cotton 
braiding is sometimes used on large conductors of rectangular section, and 
a silk covering is used on very small wires where a saving of space may be 
effected and an economical design obtained notwithstanding the high 
price of the silk covering. A triple cotton covering is occasionally used 
when the potential difference between turns exceeds 20 volts. Conduc- 
tors of large cross section may be insulated by a covering of cotton tape 
put on when the coil is being wound. 

In addition to the comparatively small amount of insulation on the 
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wires, a substantial thickness of insulation must be provided between the 
armature core and the winding as a whole. The materials used for slot 
lining are: 

1. Vulcanized fiber, leatheroid or fish paper, red-rope paper, press- 
board, presspahn, horn fiber, ete., all of which, being tough and strong 
are used mainly as a mechanical protection, because they are more or len 
hygroscopic and cannot be relied upon as high-voltage insulators, espe- 
cially when moisture is present. These materials, when dry, withstand 
about 300 volts maximum per mil, in thin sheets, before breakdown. 

2. Mica, micanite, mica paper or cloth. These materials are good 
insulators, and the pure mica or the micanite sheet will withstand high 
temperatures. Sheet micanite is built up of small pieces of mica split thin 
and cemented together by varnish. The finished sheet is subjected to 
great pressure at high temperatures in order to expel the superfluous 
varnish. Mica is hard and affords good protection against mechanical 
injury; but it is not suitable for insulating corners or surfaces of irregular 
shape. It will withstand about 1,000 volts maximum per mil before 
breakdown. ‘The disruptive strength of micanite paper or cloth is about 
600 volts maximum value. 

3. Treated fabrics, such as varnished cambric; linen treated with boiled 
linseed oil (empire cloth), etc. These provide a means of applying a good 
insulating protection to coils of irregular shape. Linseed oil is commonly 
used in the preparation of these insulating cloths and tapes because it has 
good insulating properties and remains flexible for a very long time. 
‘These materials withstand about 600 volts per mil before breakdown; but 
the disruptive strength decreases rapidly with increase of tomparaban: 
Since thermal aging greatly affects important chemical properties of 
insulation it is most significant in determining the life of a winding. It is 
for this reason that the maximum permissible temperature of a machine 
will depend upon the kinds of insulating materials that are employed in 
the construction of dynamos. Class A insulations, most generally 
employed for generators and general-purpose motors, consist of organic 
substances; the armatures and unexposed fields must not have a tempera- 
ture rise of more than 40°C above the ambient temperature. Class B 
insulations consist of inorganic materials in built-up form with organic 
hinding substances; machines employing such materials are permitted to 
have a temperature rise of 75°C. When dynamos must operate under 
oxtremely high-temperature conditions Class H materials are used; these 
consist of such substances as mica, asbestos, Fiberglas, and silicone mate- 
rials and binders, and permit operation at temperatures that are 70°C 
above class B insulations. 

It is common practice to impregnate the finished armature coil with an 
insulating compound and press it into shape at a fairly high temperature. 
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When this is done, ordinary untreated cotton tape is used in place of the 
varnished insulation. a ; 
Figure 14 shows a typical slot lining for a 600-volt winding. ‘This can, 
however, be modified in many respects. It is obvious that the insulation 
should be so arranged as to leave the greatest possible amount of space a3 
the copper conductors. Part of the insulation is usually wrapped aroun 
the coils before these are assembled in the slots. The balance of the 
required insulation is then in the form of a slot lining which projects a 
short distance beyond the ends of the slot. It is essential to have a suffi- 
cient thickness of insulation between the cotton-covered wires and the 


Hard wood wedge 


Slot lining of presspahn 
about 0.010” thick 


Cotton tape; empire cloth 
or micanite to total radial 
thickness about 0.030” 


Cotton covering; braiding 
or tape on conductors, 

of 0,007” to 0.013” single 
thickness 


Presspahn or fish paper 
dividing strip, of about 
0.010” thick 

Fish paper at bottom of 
slot about 0.020” thick 


Fia. 14. Insulation of conductors in armature slot. 


Y 
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sides of the slot which are at ground potential. The following formula 
may be used for determining a suitable thickness in mils on one side of the 
slot in d-c machines for voltages between 220 and 1,500. This includes 
a small allowance (from 5 to 6 mils) for clearance to permit the completed 
coil to be forced into the slot. 


F E 
Insulation thickness in mils = 27 + 30 (16) 


where E is the voltage of the dynamo or motor. This thickness of insula- 
tion must also be provided between the upper and lower coil sides in the 
sf is important to recognize the fact that the insulating materials 
between the armature winding and the core, 7.e., the ground, must not 
only provide sufficient resistance to protect the machine against eke 
surges as well as in normal operation, but must also act to cushion a wind- 
ing that is continually subjected to mechanical vibrations and stresses. 
The ground-insulation thickness is, therefore, somewhat heavier than is 
required under static conditions, ‘The ALE standardization rules take 
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these matters into account by requiring a ground test at a 60-cycle effec- 
tive emf of 1,000 plus twice the voltage rating of the machine for 1 min, 
the test being applied after the windings have risen to the normal operat- 
ing temperature. 

14. Number of Commutator Segments—Diameter of Commutator. 
Machines may be built with a number of commutator bars equal to the 
number of slots in the armature core. In this case there will be one coil 
per slot (z.e., two coil sides in each slot). There is, however, no reason 
why the number of coil elements* should not be greater than the number 
of slots. The usual number of commutator segments per slot is from one 
to three in low-voltage machines, with a maximum of four or five in low- 
speed dynamos for high voltages. A large number of bars improves com- 
mutation but increases the cost of the machine; a large diameter of com- 
mutator is necessary in order that the individual sector shall not be too 
thin. The copper bars are insulated from each other by mica, usually 
about 0.03 in. thick, increasing to 49 in. for machines of 1,000 volts and 
upward. It follows that a commutator with a very large number of seg- 
ments is less easily assembled and less satisfactory from the mechanical 
standpoint than one with fewer segments. 

The best way to determine the proper number of commutator bars for 
a particular design of dynamo is to consider the voltage between neighbor- 
ing bars. This voltage is variable and depends upon the distribution of 
the magnetic flux over the armature surface, and upon the position of the 
armature coil under consideration. The maximum potential difference 
between adjacent commutator bars rarely exceeds 40 volts, and the aver- 
age voltage should be considerably lower than this. The average voltage 
between bars may be defined as the potential difference between + and 

- brush sets divided by the number of commutator segments counted 
between the brushes of opposite sign. As a rough guide, it may be stated 
that the value of 15 volts (average) between segments should not be 
exceeded in machines without interpoles. About double this value is per- 
missible as an upper limit on machines with commutating interpoles, espe- 
cially if they are provided with compensating pole-face windings which 
prevent the distortion of flux distribution under load. In practice the 
allowable average voltage between commutator bars is based upon the 
machine voltage and, to some extent, upon the kilowatt output, although 
few designers appear to pay much attention to the influence of the current 
in determining the number of commutator segments. As an aid to design, 
the following values may be used for the purpose of deciding upon a suit- 
able number of coils and commutator bars in machines provided with 
commutating poles. 


* The expression coil element as here used denotes that unit of an armature winding 
of which the ends are connected to two commutator bars, 
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Volts between 


Machine commutator 
voltage segments 
110 to 125 3to 9 
220 to 250 4 to 12 
500 to 600 6 to 18 
1,000 to 1,200 8 to 21 


As the effects of any irregularities on the commutator surface are accen- 
tuated by high speeds, it is usual to limit the surface velocity of the com- 
mutator to about 4,800 fpm when possible; values as high as 6,500 fpm 
are sometimes permissible in high-speed, high-capacity machines when 
the commutators are properly designed for the upper ranges of peripheral 
velocities. ‘The diameter of the commutator in large machines is gen- 
erally about 60 per cent of the armature diameter, while in small machines 
this ratio may be as high as 0.80. The surface width of commutator bar 
may be from 0.17 to 0.8 in., a not uncommon width in modern interpole 
generators being 0.5 in. on machines for 300- to 600-kw output. 

15. Current Density in Armature Conductors. The permissible cur- 
rent density in the armature windings is limited by temperature rise. 
The hottest accessible part of the armature, after a full-load run of suffi- 
cient duration to attain very nearly the maximum temperature, should 
not be more than 40 or 45°C above the room temperature. No definite 
rules can be laid down in the matter of armature-conductor section, 
because the ventilation will be better in some designs than in others, 
and a large amount of the heat to be dissipated from the armature core 
is caused by the iron loss which, in turn, depends upon the flux density 
in teeth and core. 

The current density in the armature windings generally lies between 
the limits of 1,700 and 3,500 amp per sq in., although values as high as 
5,000 are sometimes permissible in machines of low rating that are 
exceptionally well ventilated. If the armature were at rest, the per- 
missible current density would be approximately inversely proportional 
to the specific loading g (i.e., to the ampere-conductors per inch of arma- 
ture periphery). When the armature is rotating, the additional cooling 
effect due to the movement through the air will be some function of the 
peripheral velocity, and, for speeds up to about a mile a minute—or 
(say) 6,000 fpm—the permissible increase of current density will be 
approximately proportional to the increase in speed. The constants 
for use in an empirical formula expressing these relations are determined 
from tests on actual machines, and the following formula is proposed for 
use in deciding upon a suitable current density in the armature winding: 


| es, 
Smarz (17) 
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where A and v stand for amperes per square inch and peripheral velocity 
in feet per minute respectively, and k is a constant between 400,000 
and 700,000, an average value being 500,000. (The higher values of & 
should be used in machines that are especially well ventilated.) 

16, Armature-winding Resistance and Core Length. Before the resist- 
ance drop and the J?R losses in the armature can be calculated, it is 
necessary to estimate the length of wire in a coil. This length may be 
considered as made up of two parts: (1) the ‘‘active” part, being the 
straight portion in the slots, and (2) the end connections. 

The appearance of the end connection is generally as shown in Fig. 15, 
and, since the pitch of the coil is measured on the circumference of the 


Fia. 15. End connections of armature coil. 


armature core, the sketch actually represents the coils laid out flat, 
before springing into the slots. 

The angle a which the straight portion of the end connections makes 
with the edge of the armature core is sin~! [(s + 6)/A] where \ is the 
slot pitch, s the slot width, and 6 any necessary clearance between the 
coils. This clearance, about 10 to 15 mils, is generally provided to 
improve ventilation. For approximate calculations on machines up to 
600 volts, the angle a@ may be calculated from the relation sin a = 
1158/2. 

In practice, the angle @ usually lies between 30 and 40°. The length 
of the straight part AC (Fig. 15) is BA/cos a where BA is half the coil 
pitch, or r/2 in the case of a full-pitch winding. The portion of the 
end connections between the end of the slot and the beginning of the 
straight portion AC is about 34 in. in low-voltage machines, increasing to 
| in, in machines for pressures between 500 and 1,500 volts. The allow- 
ance for the loop where the coil is bent over to provide for the lower half 
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of the coil clearing the upper layer of conductors will depend upon the 
depth of the coil side, and, therefore, upon the depth of the slot. If d 
is the total depth, in inches, an allowance equal to 2d will be sufficient 
for this loop. The total length of coil outside the slots of a low-voltage 
armature will, therefore, be 


l= ( Reo grat 3) in. (18) 


COS @ 


where r must be taken to represent the coil pitch instead of the pole 
pitch if the winding is of the chorded or short-pitch type. For pre- 
liminary or approximate calculations, formula (18) may be simplified 
by making certain assumptions. For voltages between 220 and 600, 
an approximate formula for the total length of coil outside slots in inches 
is 


l=—+5 (19) 


where D = core diameter in inches, and p = number of poles. 

The average length per turn of one coil will be 2/, +1, where lq is 
the gross length of the armature core. A small addition should be made 
for the connections to the commutator, especially if the coil has few 
turns. The resistance of each coil, and therefore, of each electrical 
path through the armature, may now be readily calculated. In arriving 
at the resistance of the armature as a whole—and this is calculated for 
a temperature of 75°C—it is important to note carefully the number 
of coils in series in each armature path, and the number of paths in 
parallel between the terminals of the machine. As a check on the cal- 
culated figures, the JR drop, or the J?R loss, in the armature of com- 
mercial machines, expressed as a percentage of the terminal voltage or 
of the rated output, as the case may be, is usually as stated below: 


Per cent 
In 10-kew..dynamior...05 eis ees 4.0 to 5.3 
In S0skew GApnaimor es. cs icc come eas 2.8 to 3.8 
In /5O-kw ‘dymaniond 0.45 62..ais ss dees 2.4 to 3.2 
Tn WOOK w dynam)... <5 focus eases 1.8 to 2.5 
Tn 200-k-w dynamo; } ...0 0 dass cies 1.4 to 2.0 
In-200ekw dynamo. oie. . 3. 5.2< ane 1.0 to 1.6 
In-bOO-kwedynamos.:. Vick tse 5s 0.8 to 1.3 
In 000-kw dynamo.s.. sacs © 0.6 to 1.2 


In order to calculate the weight of iron and the flux density in an 
armature core, it is necessary to determine the total thickness of iron 
in the armature stampings, or the net axial length of the armature core. 
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This is simply the gross length of the armature core less the space taken 
up by ventilating ducts and insulation between armature stampings. 
Even when a suitable allowance has been made for the spaces between 
the assembled sections of the armature core, a further correction must 
be made to allow for the varnish between the stampings. The space 
taken up by this insulation will vary between 7 and 10 per cent of the 
total space. Thus, if /, is the gross length of the armature core, and 1, 
the total width of all vent ducts, the net length of the armature core will 
be 


lL, = 0.92(0, — le) (20) 
if the space occupied by the insulation between laminations is 8 per cent. 


The ventilating spaces in self-cooling machines consist of radial ducts 
provided by inserting special ventilating plates at intervals of 2 to 4 in., 


Number of spacing pieces equal Armature 
to number of teeth in armature stampings 


Fia. 16. Cast brass ventilating plate. 


and so dividing the armature core into sections around which the air 
can circulate. The width of these ventilating spaces (measured in a 
direction parallel to the axis of rotation) is rarely less than 3¢ or more 
(han 4 in. in machines without forced ventilation. A narrower opening 
is likely to become chocked up with dust or dirt, while the gain due to a 
wider opening is very small and does not compensate for the necessary 
increase in gross length of armature. The ventilating plates usually 
consist of iron stampings similar in shape to the armature stampings, 
but thicker. Radial spacers of no great width, but of sufficient strength 
to resist crushing or bending, are riveted or spot-welded to the flat plates; 
they are so spaced as to coincide with the center of each tooth and allow 
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. the air to pass outward by providing a number of small openings on the 
cylindrical surface of the armature. Brass castings are also used to 
separate the sections of armature stampings (see Fig. 16). 

Openings must also be provided between the shaft and the inside bore 
of the armature, through which the cool air may be drawn to the radial 
ventilating ducts. The radial spacers on the ventilating plates assist 
the passage of the air through the ducts, their function being similar to 
that of the vanes in a centrifugal fan. 

17. Armature Core and Teeth—Usual Flux Densities. The flux den- 
sity in'the core below the teeth will be determined by considerations 
of both heating and efficiency. The same thing may be said of the tooth 
density, but in this case the total weight of iron is relatively small, and 
higher densities are permissible. It is desirable to have a high flux 
density in the teeth because this leads to a ‘‘stiffer” field and reduces 
the distortion of air-gap flux distribution caused by the armature current- 
Better voltage regulation is thus obtained, and also improved commuta- 
tion. If the density in the teeth is forced to very high values, the losses 
will be excessive, especially if the frequency is also high; another dis- 
advantage is the large magnetizing force necessary to overcome the 
reluctance of the teeth. 

The accompanying table gives the flux densities in teeth and core that 
are rarely exceeded in ordinary designs of continuous-current machines. 


UPPER LIMITS OF FLUX DENSITY IN DYNAMO ARMATURES 
(Maxwells per Sq In.) 


Density in teeth 
(at center) 


Frequency, f Density in core 


10 150, 000 95 ,000 


20 142,000 90 ,000 
30 135 ,000 85 ,000 
40 130,000 80,000 


50 126 ,000 76 ,000 
60 123 ,500 73 , 000 


For preliminary calculations and the proportioning of tooth and slot 
widths it is sufficient to determine the “apparent” tooth density which 
is always somewhat greater than the actual density. The whole of the 
flux from each pole is supposed to enter the armature through the teeth 
under the pole (the effect of fringing at pole tips being neglected) ; and, 
if the teeth are not of uniform section throughout their length, the 
average section will be used for calculating the “apparent” flux density. 
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Thus, let 
® = the total flux per pole 


Tt = pole pitch 
= tooth pitch 


t = width of tooth at center 

l, = net length of iron in armature 
— 2.37.) pole-arc 

= pole pitch 


then the number of teeth under each pole is r(7/A) and the flux per tooth 
is ®\/rr. The flux density in the tooth, on the assumptions previously 
made, would, therefore, be \/rvtl, gauss, if the dimensions are expressed 
in centimeters.* 

18. Illustrative Example. Design of D-C Generator Armature. 
Design an armature suitable for a d-c generator provided with com- 
mutating poles, to run at 1,200 rpm and develop 230 volts on open circuit 
and 250 volts at full-load output of 300 kw. The particulars contained 
in the design sheet (see p. 42) are more than sufficient for the needs 
of the practical designer; but they serve a useful purpose as a guide in 
making the calculations. The items are numbered for easy reference, 
and it will be found convenient to calculate the required dimensions and 
quantities generally in the order given, although the particular arrange- 
ment here adopted need not be adhered to rigidly. Two columns are 
provided for the numerical values, and they are supposed to be filled in 
as the work proceeds. The first of these columns is to be used for assumed 
values or preliminary estimates, while the last column is reserved for 
the corrected final values. 

The actual calculations follow the design sheet, and they are shown in 
sufficient detail to be self-explanatory. The calculation of items of 
which the numerical values are obviously derived from previously 
obtained quantities will not always be shown in detail. The design 
sheet should be followed item by item, and, where the method of cal- 
culation is not clear, the succeeding pages should be consulted for explana- 
tions and references to the text. 

All numerical calculations have been worked out on the slide rule, 
and a high degree of accuracy in the results is not claimed. 


*'The tooth density depends upon the maximum value of the air-gap density, 
which is here supposed to be given by the expression ®/rzl,, where I, is the gross 
longth of the armature core. Actually, the maximum value of the air-gap density 
would be somewhat less than this on open circuit, and somewhat more under full-load 


conditions because of the unequal distribution of the flux density under the pole face 
due to armature reaction, 
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DESIGN SHEET FOR ARMATURE OF D-C GENERATOR—PART 1 


Specifications: 300 kw; 230/250 volts; 
1,200 rpm 


Armature Core and Winding 

fee DEMDOLONE Wr trctors, sie kee re Fe 
POGUGUOMs cen cies hia ain «eae eerie. o 
Ratio of pole are to pole pitch....... 
Specific loading........... wiegag re oe 
Apparent air-gap flux density (open 
GERGUitn) eres eine eeeeee Gre vitece Gotta 
Line current (full load).............. 
Type of winding BG 
Armature current per circuit......... 
Mumia TaACtOr Wale) sci sos. 55 ots. oe 5s 
ATMa&ture GIRMOtEr MN ss isci0's 4% 0's sos 
Peripheral velocity, fpm............. 
Total number of face conductors... .. 
Number. OF, BLOGS 226.5 sc sucess ns oped car's > 
Number of conductors per slot....... 
Axial length of armature core; gross, 


PGLO DIGG elt ral ogee 4 cts aa iod> als ieieee e's » 
PLAT CMD ee aes ae Oy fase anactiers hs 
Area covered by pole face (rzla), sq in. 
Dimensions of armature conductors, 

HN Meets dice spe Sard apejoheer Ae he 
BIOt MILeD IMS sac ascot se ee eres 
HO WiGhhs Ile’. «sa sigeie® ss lactase 
DIOUCODU ALLA sss cess o5o.e sie oer 
Tooth width, in. 


ANGCOROM TAR sie. krctel ean oes er 
Number of radial ventilating ducts... 
Width of radial ducts, in............ 
Net length of armature core, in...... 
Net tooth section under pole, at 

CONbEr, KIN. eee hae eee 
Apparent density in teeth under pole, 

abitenter, son +52 : elec dds ee 
Length per turn offarmature coil, in. . 
Resistance of one turn, ohms at 60°C. 
Resistance of armature, ohms........ 
IR drop in armature, volts.......... 
/?R loss in armature winding, watts... 
Estimated full-load flux per pole..... 
Flux density in armature core below 


Weight of iron in teeth, Ib........... 
Total weight of armature stampings, 


Preliminary 


Symbol) or assumed 


values 


9.75 
11.5 


cece eee eee 


75.5 


123 , 100 
56 


0.000542 
0.0023 
2.74 

3,320 

4.27 X 105 


72,600 
12.2 


407 
115 


522 
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DESIGN OF ARMATURE WINDING AND CORE 


Item 1: Number of Poles and Frequency. Refer to Art. 3. Either six 
or eight poles might be suitable, but, since the armature speed is fairly 
high, six poles will probably be best for a trial design. The frequency is, 
therefore, 


6 X 1,200 _ 
dion ih at a 

Item 2: Ratio of Pole Arc to Pole Pitch. Refer to Art. 2. Since the 
machine will be provided with commutating poles, a suitable value for 
this ratio is r = 0 64. 

Items 3 and 4: Specific Loading and Air-gap Density. Refer to Art. 2. 
From the table on page 12, select ¢ = 850, and from table on page tli 
select BY, = 57,500. These are tentative selections and will be modified 
to suitable values as the design proceeds. 

Item 5: Line Current. I = 300,000/250 = 1,200 amp. 

Item 6: Type of Winding. Refer to Art. 6. Since the current per path 
should not exceed 250 to 300 amp it is clear that a lap winding must be 
used in this case. (A wave winding with two parallel paths would make 
IT, about 1,200/2 = 600 amp.) 

Item 7: Armature Current per Circuit. The current in each armature 
circuit will be one-sixth of the line current if the shunt-exciting current 
is neglected. A table giving usual values of shunt-field current, expressed 
as a percentage of the output current, will be found on page 121. Assum- 
ing a shunt excitation of 0.9 per cent, the full-load current in each arma- 
ture conductor will be about (1,200/6)(1 + 0.009) = 201.8 amp. 

Items 8, 9, and 10: Armature Diameter. Refer to Art. 2. 

By formula (7) 


300,000 6.06 X 108 
2 stat => J = 
laD* = 500 * 57,500 X 0.64 X 850 ~ £850 


wing a rectangular pole face, where k in Eq. (8) equals 0.71 


_ w X 0.64 


-" 6 X 0.71 


X D = 0.472D 


Hence 


D = W4,850/0.472 = ~/10,600 = 22 in. 


A rectangular pole face, with the armature length equal to about 1.4 
times the pole are, is desirable in this design because of the compara- 
tively high speed. For the diameter calculated, the peripheral velocity 
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will be 
ya TX 22 X 1,200 


7) = 6,900 fpm 


Before proceeding with the design, it will be well to see whether or not 
a number of poles different from the number selected from the trial cal- 
culation would be satisfactory. The following numerical quantities 
should be checked against the usual values found in commercial machines. 

a. The frequency f = 60 is near the upper permissible limit; if eight 
poles were selected the frequency would be 80 eps, an excessive value. 

b. The peripheral velocity » = 6,900 fpm is reasonable from the stand- 
point of mechanical stresses and good ventilation. 

c. The ampere-conductors per pole rarely exceed 25,000 (see p. 14). 
A large pole pitch 7, due to a small number of poles, calls for a greater 
amount of iron in the magnetic circuit and a larger air gap under the pole 
face to reduce the effect of armature reaction on the flux distribution in 
the air gap. In this design, the approximate number of armature 
ampere-conductors per pole 

Vij aA & aD qrD _ 8507 X 22 


which is well below the upper limit. The design may, therefore, proceed 
on the basis of six poles. 

Items 11, 12, and 13: Number of Inductors, Slois, and Conductors per 
Slot. Refer to Art. 2. 


aDq _ 7 X 22 X 850 


Z= ia 201.8 


= 292 


With four conductors per slot, this would mean a preliminary number of 
slots of 2924 = 73, and aslot pitch \ of  X 2243 = 0.945; see Art. 12, 
and note that this is reasonable. Next, calculating the number of slots 
per pole it is found to be 736 = 121%. However, since it is desirable to 
have an odd integer of slots per pair of poles so that the slots per pole will 
be an integer plus 14, the total number of slots will be increased to 75; 
thus, slots per pair of poles equal 9g = 25, and slots per pole equals 
1214. Also note that the number of slots embraced by each pole arc is 
an integer in this design; 7.e., 1214 X 0.64 = 8. With the final value of 
Z = 300, q is, therefore, 300 X 201.8/224 = 875. 

Item 14: Axial Length of Armature Core. This may be determined 
from the final value of the output factor /,D*; since this is inversely pro- 
portional to q, it is equal to 


1gD? =.4,850 X 859695 = 4,710 
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and 

_ 4,710 
(22)? 


tn = 9.75 in. 
This length is, however, subject to correction if later flux density cal- 
culations indicate that this is desirable. 
Item 15: Flux per Pole (Open Circutt). Using the value of Z, determined 
in item 11, 
@ — 230 X 60 X 6 X 10? 
6 X 1,200 x 300 


= 3,833,000 maxwells 


Items 16, 17, and 18: Pole Pitch, Pole Arc, and Pole Area. 


w X 22 


6 = ML sy bel, 


Pole pitch 7 = 


Pole arc = rr = 0.64 X 11.5 = 7.37 in. Note that lo/rr = 9.75/7.37 
- 1.32 instead of the value 1.4, originally assumed. 
Pole area = r7l, = 7.37 X 9.75 = 71.8 sq in. 
The apparent air-gap flux density can now be computed and compared 
with the assumed value in item 4. 
Thus, 


3,83 
By = sa = 53,400 lines per sq in. 


Note that this is less than the assumed value as used in formula (7) for 
the calculation of the output factor. 

Items 19 to 22: Dimensions of Slots and Armature Conductors. By 
formula (17) on page 36, for a well-ventilated machine 


TOOD00" > C000" 5. ; 
A= 875 aF 7 ur 2,525 amp per sq In. 
whence 
: LP 2008 : 
Area of cross section = ria 2 526 = 0.080 sq in. 


Ii, is necessary now to find by trial the best arrangement of 300 con- 
(luctors, item 11, in 75 slots, item 12. 
The slot pitch (refer to Art. 12) is 


In order to determine the actual dimensions of the armature con- 
ductors, it will first be convenient to assume a width of slot. This 
should be about 0.4 in., which makes the ratio of tooth width to slot 
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width 1.305, a reasonable value. Since a wire having an area of 0.08 in. 
is rather heavy and difficult to bend and shape, it will be desirable to use 
two conductors in parallel in the winding copper and to arrange them as 
shown in Fig. 17. This arrangement suggests itself because there exists 
the possibility of having either twice as many commutator segments as 
slots or the same number of segments as slots. 

The width of each of the four side-by-side rectangular conductors will 
now be determined. The slot insulation on each side of the slot, by 
formula (16), is 27 + (250/30) = 35 mils, and the cotton covering on 
each conductor will add a total of about 16 mils to its thickness. The 
space left for each of the four copper conductors is, therefore, 


0.4 — (3 X 0.016) — (2 XK 0.035) 
4 


= 0.07 in. 


Since the copper area of two conductors is 0.08 sq in. it follows that 
each conductor will have a depth of 


0.08 
2 X 0.07 


Finally, the slot depth can be deter- 
mined. Allowing about one-third of the 
slot width for the hardwood or fiber 
wedge, or 0.135 in., and 35 mils for each 
of the insulation spaces above, below, 
and between the coils, 


d = 0.135 + (3 X 0.035) 
+ (2 X 0.58) = 1.4 in. 


= 0.572 in., or (say) 0.58 in. 


1.4 in. 

Using the dimensions thus far calcu- 
lated, it will be desirable to check and 
see if the flux density in the teeth is not 
excessive (item 28). 

Item 23: Tooth Dimensions. The width at the top of the tooth is 
t=A—s = 0.922 — 0.4 = 0.522 in. 

The circumference of the circle through the bottom of the slots is 
a X (22 — 2.8) = 60.3; and since the slots have parallel sides, the width 
of tooth at the root is (60.38/75) — 0.4 = 0.405 in. 

The average tooth width is, therefore, 0.463 in. 

Items 24 and 25: Ventilating Ducts. Refer to Art. 16. Not more than 
three ducts should be necessary in an armature 9 to 11 in, long, with each 
duct %¢ in. wide. 


in parallel 
Fic. 17. Arrangement of conduc- 
tors in slot. 


Thus, in Fig. 17, s = 0.4 in., and d =- 
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Item 26. Net Length of Armature. Refer to Art. 16. 


l, = 0.92(9.75 — 3 X 0.375) = 7.94 


Item 27: Net Cross Section of Teeth under Pole. The cross section of iron 
in the teeth under one pole, at the midsection, is 


7.94 X 0.463 X 756 X 0.64 = 29.4 sq in. 


Item 28: Flux Density in Teeth. Refer to Art. 17. The apparent flux 
density at the center of the tooth, under open-circuit conditions, is, 


3,833,000 


> edn 130,300 lines per sq in. 


Note that this value is above the upper limit given in the table on page 
40 for 60 cycles. It will, therefore, be necessary to correct (increase) 
the length of the armature core to bring the flux density down to a rea- 
sonable figure. After some preliminary calculations an armature length 
|, = 10.25 in. was found to be satisfactory. Thus, 


1,D? = 10.25 X 22? = 4,970 
3,833,000 } 
= ee = . 
By = 737 X 10.98 ~ 50,700 lines per sq in. 


tla = 7.387 X 10.25 = 75.5 sq in. 
lr = (10.25 — 1.125)0.92 = 8.4 in. 
7.94 


BY = B4 X 130,300 = 123,100 lines per sq in. 


Item 29: Length per Turn of Armature Coil. Referring to Art. 16, 
_ 115s _ 1.15 X 0.4 


Al. a= oe a 9.922 = 0.5; cos a = 0.866 
lty formula (18), 
= ta Pa + (4 X 1.4) +3 = 35.2 in., or (say) 35.5 in. 


Therefore, the total length per turn = J, + 21, = 35.5 + 20.5 = 56 in. 

/tems 30 to 33: Armature Resistance. Since the resistance of a conduc- 
tor of a given material at a given temperature is directly proportional to 
in longth and inversely proportional to its cross section, a very convenient 
wud easily remembered rule is that the resistance of copper is 1 ohm per 
viremil inch at a temperature of 60°C. Therefore, the resistance of one 
turn at 60°C will be 

56 


R=- [a = 0.000542 ohm 
2(0.07 X 0.58) X a x 10° 
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there being (4/r) X 10° cir mils in 1 sq in. With a total of $°% = 150 
turns divided into six parallel paths (a six-pole lap winding), the resist- 
ance per circuit will be 0.000542 x (150/6) = 0.0136 ohm, and the total 
armature resistance will be one-sixth of this, or 0.0023 ohm. 

The IR drop in the armature winding is 0.0136 X 201.8 = 2.74 volts, 
or 1.1 per cent of the full-load terminal voltage. This compares favor- 
ably with the approximate figures given in Art. 16. 

The watts lost in the armature winding (item 33) are 2.74 (201.8 X 6) 
= 3,320. 

Item 34: Full-load Flux. More flux must enter the armature at full 
load than at no load because the speed is assumed to be constant and the 
terminal emf is higher. Moreover, in addition to the specified increase 
in terminal voltage from 230 at no load to 250 at full load, it is necessary 
to develop (generate) enough voltage to overcome the internal resistances. 
Assuming a brush-contact drop of 2 volts, and a series-field and com- 
mutating-field drop of about one-half that in the armature winding, the 
total generated voltage at full load must be 


250 + 2 + 2.74 + 1.87 = 256.1 volts 


The full-load flux must, therefore, be 


3,833,000 X at 4,270,000 maxwells 


Items 35 and 36: Flux Density in Armature Core. Internal Diameter. 
Usual flux densities for different frequencies are given in the table in Art. 
17. A density of 73,000 will be suitable. Bearing in mind that the air- 
gap flux divides into two equal parts below the teeth, the armature-core 
flux is one-half of the total flux. Therefore, 


Ra X ly X 73,000 = 
whence the radial depth Ra of the armature core below the teeth is 


4,270,000 
2X 84 X 73,000 


The internal diameter of the core stampings is, therefore, 
22 — (2 X 3.5) — (2X 14) = 12.2 in. 


Item 37: Weight of Iron in Core. The weight of a cubic inch of iron is 
0.28 lb, and the total weight of iron in the core below the teeth will, 
therefore, be 


0.28 X 8.4 X 7 [(22 — 2.8)? — (12.2)"] = 407 Ib 


Ra = = 3.48 in., or (say) 3.5 in. 
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Item 38: Weight of Iron in Teeth. 


0.28 X 1.4 XK (0.463 X 75) X 8.4 = 115 lb 


where the figure 0.463 is the width of tooth at the center. 
Item 39: Total Weight of Armature Stampings. 


407 + 115 = 522 lb 


DESIGN SHEET FOR ARMATURE OF D-C GENERATOR—PART 2 


Item Specifications: 300 kw; 230/250 volts; ¢ *Pesinany Final 
No. 1,200 rpm Symbol] or assumed values 
values 
Commutator and Brushes 

40 | Diameter of commutator, in............... D. Beets 15 
41 | Average volts per turn of armature winding.| ... fos 10 
42 | Number of turns between bars............. are nes if: 
13 | Total number of commutator bars.......... i hi Ties 150 
44 | Bar pitch Sines .cesen eee ee vanes oe a, ae 0.314 
45 | Width of copper bar (on surface), in........ a on oe 0.284 
46 | Radial depth of bar, in. an 3 arate 2.25 

47 | Current density at brush-contact ‘wattaee, 
AID POR SOI cic. <+,sahm amon: oor aie eh hse > Ay 40 40.4 
18 | Contact area per brush set, sq in........... EBA 10.09 10 
1) | Brush are (circumferential width), in....... ais Pee 1.0 
60 | Axial brush length (total) per set, in........ Bree ae 10 
51 | Number of brushes per set. . ETREAO S| © Ra pikes 8 
2 | Axial length of idtamutatbe; 4 N24 nee ho L. Je 14.5 
63 | Brush-contact drop, volts................. Aare ee 2.3 
64 | Brush-contact loss, watts.................. hie ree 2,780 
$5 | Brush-friction loss, watts.................. Bist iis 3,190 
6 | Total brush loss, watts......... om Seales 5,970 

‘7 | Drawing to seale giving folding seetalinn a 

armature and commutator ............. oa Fig. 18 


DESIGN OF COMMUTATOR AND BRUSHES 


‘The design will now proceed with the calculation of the dimensions of 
(he commutator and brushes, and other important information concerning 
‘hom. For this purpose the student will find it necessary to refer to 
Chap. 18 for details concerning mechanical considerations. 

/lem 40: Diameter of Commutator. Refer to Art. 14. A diameter of 
commutator not exceeding 80 per cent of the armature-core diameter is 
gonerally found practical, although a reasonably good rule to follow is to 
make D, = D/2+4in. Thus, 


D, = 234 + 4 = 16 in. 


IGN Chap. 3 
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This is 68.2 per cent of the core diameter and makes the peripheral 
velocity 0.682 X 6.900 = 4,700 fpm, near the upper limit. This dimen- 
sion is subject to correction if the thickness of the individual bars does 
not work out satisfactorily. 

Items 41 to 43: Number of Commutator Bars. The potential difference 
between adjacent commutator segments in a 250-volt machine might be 


anything between 4 and 12 volts. The average volts per turn of arma- 
ture winding are 


Split steel ring 
sprung into 
groove 


Radial ventilating ducts 
End plate compressing 
core laminations 


E 250 
Z/2p; = 300{5 = 10 volts 


LLLLLL, 


If the commutator is constructed with the same number of segments as 
slots there will be two turns between adjacent segments; this will mean a 
potential difference of 20 volts between segments, because, for a lap 
winding and four effective conductors per slot, there will be two turns 
per element. The width of the commutator segment will, moreover, be 
excessive, as a simple calculation should indicate. It will, therefore, be 
desirable to use 150 commutator segments, with a resulting improvement 
in commutation and a more suitable, narrower, segment. 

Items 44 and 45: Width of Commutator Segments. The bar pitch is 
w X 15450 = 0.314 in. and, with mica 0.03 in. thick, the bar width is 
0.314 — 0.03 = 0.284 in. at the commutator surface. 

Item 46: Radial Depth of Segment. The proper depth of copper in the 
cross section of the commutator bar is usually determined by mechanical 
considerations (Chap. 13). It must be sufficient to prevent appreciable 
deflection (or bending) under the action of centrifugal force. In large 
machines, with commutators of considerable length, the depth of the 
bar should, therefore, be considered in connection with peripheral velocity 
und the (axial) distance between points of support. For peripheral 
velocities up to about 4,500 fpm the radial depth of the commutator 
segment should be about h = (D, + 15)/15; for higher peripheral speeds 


the depth should be increased in proportion to the square of the velocity. 
Thus, 


Yj 


“eI oor 


Bae 


LZ 


“IP 0% 


y 
A, 
ass 


7 


i 


LLLLLLLA LL 


Core 


Wire band 
over insulation 
Fic. 18. Section of core and commutator for illustrative example of Art. 18. 


Mica insulating ring 


14.5” 


~ bot 1, 14,700)" i : 
h= b * (4,500)? ~ 2.19 in., or (say) 2.25 in. 


Items 47 to 51: Dimensions of Brushes. Unless a very soft quality of 
varbon is used, the current density over the brush-contact surface is about 
40 to 50 amp per sq in., (see Fig. 38). Taking 40 as a preliminary value, 
(o be modified later if necessary to accomodate a standard size of brush, 
the contact surface of one set of brushes will be (6 X 201.8)/(3 X 40) = 
10,09 sq in. A l-in. width of brush, Art. 34, will cover a little over three 
bars, which is reasonable for an armature with 150 segments and simplex- 
lap winding. ‘The total length of brushes per set, measured in a direction 


Cord insulation 
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parallel to the axis of the machine, will then be 10.09/1.0 = 10.09, or 
(say) 10 in., which can be made up of eight brushes 114 X 1 in. The 
current density will thus be increased slightly to 40 X (10.09/10) = 40.4 
amp per sq in. 

Item 52: Length of Commutator. In addition to the 10 in. which must 
be provided for the eight 114-in. carbon brushes, the axial length of the 
commutator face must allow for the following: (a) brush holders and 
clearances = 8 X {6 = 2% in.; (b) staggering of (+) and (—) brushes 
= 5 in.; (c) end clearance for brushes = 1 in.; (d) end play = 3g in. 
The total length will, therefore, be LZ. = 10 + 244+5+1+% = 
14.5 in. 

Item 53: Brush-contact Drop. Referring to Fig. 38, the brush-contact 
drop for hard carbon at about 40 amp per sq in. is 2.08. Allowing 10 per 
cent for roughness, chipping, and irregularities, this drop will be about 
2.3 volts. 

Items 54 to 56: Brush Losses. The brush-contact loss will be 2.3 X 
(6 X 201.8) = 2,780 watts. 

The brush-friction loss may be calculated by using formula (48), page 
143, where 
cPAND. a X 746 

12 X 33,000 


Ws = 
Using c = 0.25 for hard carbon, P = 2 lb per sq in. for a peripheral speed 
greater than 4,000 fpm. 


Oe 12 X 33,000 = 3,190 watts 


Ws 


Total brush loss = 2,780 + 3,190 = 5,970 watts. 

Ttem 57. The illustration (Fig. 18) gives the leading dimensions of 
armature and commutator as worked out in this design. The diameter 
of the shaft supporting the armature may be calculated by formula (160) 
in Chap. 13 treating of mechanical features of the design of electrical 


300,000 = 544 in. 


3 
machinery. ‘This is 0.84 af “7,200 

Another assembly of armature core and commutator, suitable for a 
machine of small output, is shown in Fig. 19. This construction pro- 
vides openings for ventilation inside the armature core, but there is no 
provision for air circulation inside the commutator. The construction 
here shown would be suitable for small armatures with core stampings 
up to 16 in. in diameter. 

For large machines, the design of Fig. 19 would not be suitable. 
Figure 20 illustrates one of many possible types of construction for 
machines with armatures 30 in, in diameter and larger. In this design, 
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the two end rings with brackets carrying the coil supports are separate 
Hi rom the spider, which is keyed to the shaft and drives the core stampings 
as indicated in the cross section above the end view. The end rings aes 
machined to slide inside the grooved projections on the spider arms, and 
when the bolts are tightened up, the assembled armature core ss held 
securely in position. 
An alternative construction for large machines is shown in Fig. 196 
Chis avoids the use of bolts for compressing the core stampings by bile: 
stituting for them a steel ring sprung into a machined groove. The same 
Se is used for assembling the stampings of the small armature of 
ig. 19. 
Radial vent ducts 


End plate 
,/_ compressing 
Ky armature core 


Steel ring 
sprung into 
groove 


_ Mica 
insulating 
ring 


Y 


NS PRL Ee eat Radial arms 
Yllllll-laayyy oS 


= 
fans 


0 Bc B. Sad. (04 v.98) -920).91 2 


Scale of inches 


lia, 19, Assembly of armature core and commutator for small dynamo or motor. 


19. Other Problems Connected with the Design of Direct-current 
Dynamos. The manner in which the dimensions and windings of an 
armature for a given output, speed, and voltage may be designed has 
hoon indicated in the foregoing illustrative example, and, since the cur- 
ront and flux densities and the proportions generally ae based on data 
dori ved from practical experience, it is probable that the design will be 
mitisfactory. It should be noted, however, that no calculations have been 
made to determine the losses in the iron, or the probable temperature rise; 
wither is it certain that the commutator will work sparklessly at all 
loads, ‘This important matter of commutation will be treated briefl 
in the following chapter, and the calculation of iron losses will be dis. 


timed in Chap. 6, dealing with heating and the predetermination of 
lomperature rise. 
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Fra. 20. Armature and commutator for d-c machine of large output. 
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Assuming the armature, as designed, to be satisfactory in these respects, 
the remainder of the problem consists in designing a field system of elec- 
tromagnets capable of providing the required flux in the air gap. This 
problem is similar to that of designing an electromagnet for any other 
purpose. It might appear, therefore, that little more need be said in 
connection with the design of a direct-current generator, but it must be 
remembered that certain assumptions were made in order that the broad 
questions of design might not be obscured by too much detail, and in 
order also that the leading dimensions of the machine might be decided 
upon. 

It was assumed that the flux in the air gap was uniformly distributed 
under the pole face; but is it so distributed, and, if not, how does this 
affect the tooth saturation and the ampere-turns required to overcome 
the reluctance of the teeth and gap? What is the influence of the air- 
gap flux distribution on armature reaction and voltage regulation, and 
how can we calculate the field excitation required at different loads in 
order that the proper terminal voltage may be obtained? These and 
similar questions cannot be answered without a more thorough study 
of the magnetic field cut by the conductors, at full load as well as on 
open circuit. 

Again, with a nonuniform field under the poles, the flux density in the 
teeth may be much higher than would be indicated by calculations based 
on a uniform field, and this might lead to excessive heating and low 
officiency. 

Although this book treats of the elements of electrical machine design, 
the student must not overlook the fact that electric machine design is 
largely—in some cases, mainly—dependent upon the correct application 
of mechanical principles. Thus the strength and stiffness of shaft and 
hodplate, friction losses in bearings, the proper balancing of rotating 
parts of high-speed machines, all come within the province of the mechani- 
val engineer. 

l'inally, in electrical machines and apparatus, as in every manufactured 
article or engineering undertaking, the chief end of the engineer is to 
witinfy the specified conditions efficiently and economically. Every design 
should perform the duty required of it and comply with the conditions 
ol the specification in the most economical and efficient manner, and the 

dlonigner should, therefore, always bear in mind: 

|, Virst cost (material and labor) 


Losses in copper 

Losses in iron 

Mechanical losses (bearing 
friction and windage) 


2, Cost of losses Efficiency 
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3. Durability (life): mechanical strength; resistance to wear and tear 
(depreciation) ; temperature rise, which, if too high, will lead to deteriora- 
tion of materials and ultimate breakdown. 

A first design is rarely a final design, and the factors here mentioned 
may be controlled by changes in the materials, dimensions, or proportions 
of the machine; but they cannot be embodied in rules or formulas of 
general application, which, perhaps, explains why machine design is an 
art rather than a science, involving—in addition to a sound knowledge of 
fundamentals—the “engineering judgment”? which comes from experi- 
ence and enables the practiced designer to make a close estimate of the 
required proportions or dimensions. All such estimates are finally 
checked by applying tests based upon established scientific principles or 
fundamental laws. 

The various matters here briefly referred to will be taken up in more or 
less detail as occasion arises. An effort will be made to avoid introducing 
any subject not necessary for the solution of the particular problem under 
consideration. The main purpose of the following chapters is to illus- 
trate how the fundamental principles presented in the earlier chapters may 
be applied to the solution of practical design problems. 


TEST PROBLEMS 


1. Given a d-c dynamo: developed volts = 100; total number of slots = 53; number 
of inductors per slot = 6; number of poles = 4; speed = 1,000 rpm; winding, series 
(or wave). Calculate the flux per pole. Ans. 943,000 maxwells. 

2. A certain four-pole simplex-lap-wound d-c generator has 768 armature inductors 
and revolves at 20 rps. If the flux per pole = 715,000 maxwells, calculate the 
generated voltage. Ans. 109.8 volts. 

8. The lap-wound armature of a six-pole generator has 600 active conductors. 
The speed is 1,000 rpm. ‘The area of each pole face is 100 sq in., and the average 
air-gap flux density under the pole face is 8,000 gauss. Calculate the emf between 
positive and negative brushes. Ans. 516 volts. 

4. A shunt-wound 12-pole 500-kw dynamo, with simplex-lap-wound armature, 
has a terminal emf of 600 volts at full load. The armature is wound with 5,000 ft 
of copper wire of 40,000 cir mils cross section. Assuming 2 volts drop at the brushes, 
and neglecting the current in the field coils, calculate the emf which must be developed 
in the armature at full load. (Ohms per circular mil-foot = 12.) 

Ans. 610.7 volts. 

5. The average value of the emf induced in a single full-pitch armature coil in a 
10-pole generator is 10 volts. Calculate the number of turns in the coil, given that 
the speed of the armature is 250 rpm, and that the useful flux per pole is 2,000,000 


maxwells. Ans. 6. 
6. It is desired to connect nine equalizer rings to the proper commutator bars of a 

10-pole lap-wound d-c generator, and to space them uniformly. If there are 270 

commutator bars on the machine, what numbered bars must be connected to ring 1 


and to ring 3, given that bar 1 is connected to. ring L? 
Ana. 1, 55, 100, 163, 217, 18, 67, 121, 175, 229. 
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7. Given the following data referring to a d-c dynamo: armature diameter = 8 in.; 
style of winding, simplex-lap; specific loading g = 332; number of poles = 4; kilowatt 
output = 5; full-load voltage = 115. Calculate (a) the total number of inductors 
on the armature; (6) the armature ampere-turns per pole. 

Ans. (a) 768, (b) 1,044. 

8. Given the following particulars relating to a d-c dynamo: kilowatt output = 25; 
full-load volts = 125; armature diameter = 15 in.; style of winding, simplex-wave; 
specific loading gy = 510; number of poles = 6. Calculate (a) the total number of 
inductors on the armature, () the armature ampere-turns per pole. 

Ans. (a) 240, (b) 2,000. 

9. Given a 10-kw 110-volt 4-pole simplex-lap-wound d-c generator with a total 
of 560 inductors on the armature, a mean length per turn of armature coil equal to 
19.6 in., and an 7 drop in the armature of 3 volts at full load. Calculate: (a) the 
total armature resistance, (6) the resistance of one turn of the armature winding, 
(c) the size of wire on armature in circular mils. (Assume the resistance of copper to 
be 12 ohms-cir mils per ft.) Ans. (a) 0.033 ohm, (6) 0.001885 ohm, (c) 10,400. 

10. In a multipolar d-c generator with simplex series (or wave) winding, a flux 
density of 6,000 gauss in the air gap produces 100 volts at the terminals on open 
circuit. The resistance of all + (or all —) brush contacts is 0.005 ohm. The resist- 
ance of each path through the armature winding is 0.02 ohm. The resistance of the 
series-field windings is 0.005 ohm. What increase in air-gap density is required to 
produce flat compounding, given that the line current is 200 amp? * (Neglect the 
effect of shunt-field current.) Ans. 300 gauss. 

11. Given a six-pole simplex-lap-wound d-c generator with a total of 66 armature 
slots; 3 turns per armature coil; 66 commutator bars; 100 volts at terminals. Calcu- 
late (a) the average volts generated per armature conductor, (b) the average volts 
hetween adjacent commutator bars (neglecting the effect of brush width in short- 
circuiting one or more coils). Ans. (a) 1.52 volts, (b) 9.09 volts. 

12. Given a 10-pole d-c generator with series (or wave) winding: specific loading 
¢ = 650; armature ampere-turns per pole = 6,500. Calculate (a) the armature 
diameter, (6) the number of turns in series between + and — brush sets if the line 
current is 125 amp. Ans. (a) 63.7 in., (6) 520. 

18. If there are 320 inductors and 80 slots on the armature of a d-c generator, 
and 160 commutator bars, (a) how many turns are there between adjacent bars if 
(he winding is simplex lap? (6) What is the average value of the potential difference 
hetween adjacent commutator bars if the machine has eight poles and the potential 
‘lifference between positive and negative brush sets is 220 volts? 

Ans. (a) 1, (b) 11 volts. 

14, An armature having 85 slots and 285 commutator segments has an eight-pole 
“implex-wave type of winding. If each conductor cuts 1.05 X 108 maxwells per 
woe, (a) calculate the number of turns in each element if the machine generates 
H00 volts. (b) If the winding were changed to the lap type, all other conditions 
remaining unchanged, caleulate the generated voltage. (c) Calculate the voltage 
hetween adjacent commutator segments for parts (a) and (0). 

Ans. (a) 2, (b) 150 volts, (c) 16.85 volts, 4.16 volts. 


16, An armature has 79 commutator segments and is wound for four poles. If 
each clement has two turns of wire, the cross section of which is 0.042 sq in., and each 
furn is 34 in, in length, caleulate the resistance of the winding at 60°C (a) if the 
winding is of the lap type, (b) if the winding is of the wave type. 


Ans. (a) 0.00627 ohm, (6) 0.02508 ohm. 
16, A 300-kw 8-pole 600-volt generator has an armature containing 351 commutator 
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segments. Its winding is of the simplex-wave type and the current density in each 
conductor is 2,400 amp per sq in. Calculate (a) the volts between adjacent com- 
mutator segments, (b) the commutator pitch, (c) the area of cross section of each 
conductor. Ans. (a) 13.65 volts, (b) 88, (c) 0.104 sq in. 
17. The following particulars are given in connection with the armature of a d-c gen- 
erator: slots = 41, commutator segments = 82, winding = simplex-wave, poles = 6, 
size of armature conductor = 0.06 in. X 0.3 in., current density in the armature 
conductor = 3,000 amp per sq in., volts between commutator segments = 16.8. 
Calculate the kilowatt output of the machine. (Neglect the losses due to shunt-field 
current.) Ans. 25 kw. 
18. A 75-kw 125-volt generator has an armature containing 200 commutator seg- 
ments and a six-pole simplex-lap winding. The armature is tested (with the brushes 
lifted off the commutator) by connecting two diametrically opposite commutator 
segments to‘a d-c supply with an ammeter and rheostat in series. The current is 
adjusted to 80 amp, and the voltage drop between two adjacent segments is then 
found to be 0.044 volt. (a) Calculate the actual (operating) armature resistance. 
(b) Calculate the armature voltage drop under full-load conditions. 
Ans. (a) 0.00612 ohm, (6) 3.68 volts. 


CHAPTER 4 


COMMUTATION AND DESIGN OF COMMUTATING 
POLES 


20. Theory of Commutation.* A d-c dynamo is provided with a 
commutator in order that unidirectional currents may be drawn from 
armature windings in which the current actually alternates in direction 
as the conductors pass successively under poles of opposite kind. As each 
coil in turn passes through the zone of commutation, it is short-circuited 
by the brush, and during the short lapse of time between the closing and 


2I, 2k, 


Brush 


XN 


«=I, 


Coil just beginning Coil just completing 
commutation commutation 
(a) (b) 


l'tq, 21. Sketches illustrating two stages in the commutation process of a coil. 


opening of this short circuit the current in the coil must change from a 
wloady value of +J, to a steady value of —J,. Referring to Fig. 21, 


Lot W = surface width of brush (brush arc) in centimeters 
M = thickness of insulating mica in centimeters 
V, = surface velocity of commutator in centimeters per second 


* This article and, indeed, the greater part of this chapter contain much that has 
alrendy been published under the title Commutation in Continuous Current Dynamos 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute of May, 1922, to which the student is referred 
for « more detailed discussion of the conditions leading to sparkless commutation. 
hoo also B. G, Lamme, A Theory of Commutation and Its Application to Interpole 
Machines, T'rans. AIEFE, vol. 30, pp. 2359-2404; the very complete treatment 
in ©, OC, Hawkins, “The Dynamo,” vol, 2, Chap. XX, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
1084; and L, Dreyfus, “Commutation in Large D-C Machines,” Julius Springer, 1929, 
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The time of commutation in seconds may then be written 


Bede Fs 


te Ve 


Since M is usually small with reference to W, it is generally permissible 
to express the time of commutation as t, = W/V.; that is to say, the 
time taken by any point on the commutator surface to pass under the 
brush is approximately the same as the duration of the short circuit. It 
is during this time ¢, that the current in the commutated coil must pass 
through zero value in changing from the full armature current of +J, to 
the full armature current of —J.. If R is the resistance of the short- 
circuited coil, and if any possible disturbing effect of brush-contact resist- 
ance be neglected, it is evident that the emf in the coil should be e = If 
x R at the commencement of commutation. At the instant of time 
when the current is changing its direction (7.e., when no current is flowing 
in the coil), the emf ise = 0 X R= 0. At the end of the time #., when 
the coil is just about to be thrown in series with the other coils of the 
armature winding carrying a current —J, amp, the emf in the coil should 
be e = —I. X R. It is when the emf in the coil has some value other 
than this ideal value that sparking is likely to occur. 

Consider a closed coil of wire of 7 turns moving in a magnetic field. 
At the instant of time ¢ = 0, the total flux of induction passing through 
the coil is +) maxwells, and, at the instant of time ¢ = ¢, sec, the total 
flux through the coil is +, maxwells. Then, on the assumption that 
the flux links equally with every turn in the coil, the average value of the 
emf developed in the coil during the interval of time é, is 


(b, — bo) T 


Em = “FX 108 


volts (21) 
Tf R is the ohmic resistance of the coil and e is any instantaneous value 
of the emf produced by the cutting of the actual magnetic field in the 
neighborhood of the coil, the instantaneous value of the current in the 
coil is 7 = e/R, because e is the only emf in the circuit tending to set up 
a current. The usual conception of a distinct flux due to the current a 
producing a certain flux linkage, known as the self-inductance of the cir- 
cuit, is avoided; but its equivalent has not been overlooked since the 
mmf due to the current in the coil is a factor in the production of the flux 
actually linked with this current at the instant of time considered. 

The wires in the coil undergoing commutation will be thought of as 
cutting through a total flux of induction, expressed in magnetic lines or 
maxwells, this flux being the resultant of the magnetizing forces of field 
coils and armature windings combined. 
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If a full-pitch armature coil is short-circuited by the brush while half- 
way between the N and S pole tips—that is to say, while the coil sides 
are in the geometric neutral zone—the magnetic fluxes due to the main 
poles are canceled and their effect need not be considered. It is then only 
the flux set up by the armature winding itself (considered separately from 
the field fluxes) which is effective in producing an emf in the coil under- 
going commutation. The fact that the flux from the field poles which 
passes through the short-circuited coil is the same at the end as at the 
beginning of commutation—when this occurs in the ‘‘ geometric’ neutral 


Sa 
‘ 
‘ 
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J] 
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Vic, 22. Short-circuited coil with brushes in neutral position (flux due to field coils 
only). 


yone—is clearly shown in Fig. 22. Here W, is the distance of travel of 
{he armature conductors during the time of short circuit; it may be 
defined as the brush width referred to the armature periphery. Thus 
lV, = W(D/D.), where W is the brush width (or brush arc), D is the 
diameter of the armature, and D, is the diameter of the commutator. 
‘he curve shows the distribution of flux density over the armature sur- 
face, being positive, or (say) from the N pole, when measured above the 
datum line, and negative, or of opposite polarity, when measured below 
the datum line. It is obvious that with all poles of the same size and 
shape, excited with the same number of ampere-turns, the flux density 
will be zero on a line exactly halfway between the poles; and, since the 
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resultant flux through a coil of width equal to pole pitch is exactly the 
same for both positions of the coil shown in the figure, it follows that the 
mean voltage developed in the coil while moving through the distance 
W, is zero.* If this distribution of flux in the commutating zone were 
not disturbed by the currents in the armature conductors, commutation 
would offer no serious difficulties even under heavy loads. 

21. Magnetic Flux Due to Armature Currents. The brushes are still 
supposed to be in such a position that the coil sides are at a point mid- 
way between poles when the mica which separates the two ends of the 
coil is under the center of the brush; this would be midway between 

the two extreme positions of Fig. 


1 
Yas 21(a) and(b). Whenconsidering the 
ie changes in flux density brought about 
COT by the currents in the armature wind- 


ings, it is permissible and convenient 
to think of the magnetic fluxes in the 
zone of commutation, which are due 
to the armature current, as distinct 
from other fluxes, and also as fixed in 
space and, therefore, cut by the arma- 
ture conductors as they move across 
it. For those who may experience 
difficulty in conceiving of a stationary 
flux due to currents in moving arma- 
ture conductors which are themselves 
cutting this same flux, it may be more 
convenient to revert to formula (21) 
and consider merely what is the dif- 
Fia. 23. Magnetic flux in zone of com- ference (4, — &y) between the amount 
mutation due to currents in armature. of flux which links with the coil at the 
end of the period of short circuit and that which linked with the coil at 
the beginning of the period of short circuit. If this difference is zero, 
commutation will have taken place in a neutral field, which is the ideal 
condition for sparkless commutation. 

In Fig. 23 the dots between the two extreme positions of the coil 
undergoing commutation indicate flux lines, all of the same polarity, 
which are due to the armature currents only. The fact that the armature 


cele anata ae 
ere 


* Although this principle is now generally recognized, there was considerable 
controversy on the subject of commutation between the years 1902 and 1913 when 
M. Marius Latour maintained in the face of considerable opposition that, if the 
average emf generated in the armature coil during the time of short circuit is to be 
zero, the total resultant flux linking with the coil at the end of commutation must be 
the same in amount as at the beginning of commutation, 
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ampere-turns will produce some flux &, in the zone of width W, and length 
Ia (7.e., the gross length of the armature core) is generally understood, but 
that the same is true of the end connections is not always so clearly 
realized. It will, however, be evident from an inspection of Fig. 23 that 
flux of the same kind as that in the space FAA’F’ will be found in the 
space ABB’A’, although it may be of lower density. This flux is due to 
the conductors running parallel to AB carrying currents which are oppo- 
site in direction on the two sides of the space considered. What has been 
said of the space ABB’A’ applies equally to the flux cut by the portion 
FE of the end connections, and, if the coil side EFAB cuts through a 
positive flux (€, + ®,), it will readily be seen that coil side BCDE cuts 
through an equal amount of negative flux, so that the difference in the 
amount of flux enclosed by the coil at the end and beginning of com- 
mutation [the quantity ¢, — ) of formula (21)] is 2[@, + (2)(14)@,]. 
This difference of flux will always occur unless the brushes are shifted 
so as to bring the short-circuited conductors into a field from the main 
poles sufficient to annul it, or unless commutating poles are provided. 
Whether in a generator or motor, the flux due to the armature currents 
is always such as to set up emfs in the short-circuited coil tending to 
oppose reversal of the current. It is for this reason that the important 
element in the problem of commutation, from whatever point of view it is 
approached, is the correct determination of the field in which the short- 
circuited coil is moving. With slotted armature cores, as used in modern 
machines, the current in the conductors lying in the slots will set up a dif- 
Jerence of magnetic potential between the sides of the teeth which form the 
boundaries of the slot. The resulting flux component, known as the “slot 
lux,” will also have an effect on commutation, but before considering 
(his in some detail it will be well to explain how the armature flux ®, and 
the end flux & may be calculated. 

22. Formulas for Calculating Armature Flux and End Flux in the 
Zone of Commutation. It is not possible to develop an accurate general 
formula for the amount of the ‘‘armature flux” cut by the short-circuited 
coils, By armature flux is meant the flux due to the ampere-turns of the 
armature which passes between the field poles and the tops of the arma- 
lure teeth comprised in the zone of commutation (the space W, of Figs. 22 
wud 23), The path taken by the flux lines is not easily predetermined, 


md it will depend not only upon the slope and distance apart of the pole 
slhioos, but also upon.the position of the brushes. 

‘The flux entering the zone of commutation of width W, exactly halfway 
helween the two pole tips is due to the armature mmf only, because the 


mimnta of the two field poles neutralize at this point. When the field poles 
fre excited, the flux path will be between the armature core and the field 
pole of opposite kind, generally as indicated in Fig. 24. The length of 
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this flux path, whether it terminates at the pole shoe or higher up on the 
side of the pole core, depends mainly upon the distance between the pole 
tips, or (1 — r)r, where r = pole pitch and r is the ratio of pole are to 
pole pitch. 

The following empirical formula may be used for calculating the flux 
entering the armature core at a point halfway between the main poles 
when the position of the brushes is such that commutation takes place 
with the coils in the geometric neutral zone: 


0.92 Wala 
on i Fon) — al ZI, maxwells (22) 


where Z = the total number of armature conductors carrying a current 
I., p = the number of poles, and D = the armature diameter in inches. 
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Fic. 24. Flux due to armature currents entering commutation zone of width Wa. 


Formula for “End Flux.” Formulas for calculating the flux cut by 
the end connections of the armature winding are not applicable to all 
sizes of machines and types of winding, and they should be considered as 
approximations only, unless they contain empirical constants which have 
proved to be reasonably accurate for the particular type of armature to 
which they apply. By making certain assumptions, A. Still developed 
a formula which he found to be sufficiently accurate for the purposes of 
the designer. The required formula should give a value for the total 
end flux ®, or twice the amount of flux represented in Fig. 23 by the dots 
contained in the space ABB’A’. This will be compensated for by one 
commutating pole on the assumption that there are as many commutating 
poles as main poles. 

Referring to Fig. 25, the flux which has to be calculated is that which 
is set up by currents in the end connections themselves in a space of 
area 2W,l’ where W, is as defined on page 61, and l’ is the axial projec- 
tion or overhang of the armature coils outside the laminated core. The 
dimension I’ should be the equivalent overhang which may be estimated in 
the manner to be explained later and given by formula (25), Dimensions 
will be understood to be expressed in centimeter units unless otherwise 
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stated. The coil pitch in the diagram Fig. 25 is shown as being equal 
to the pole pitch 7, but this is not important, and the amount of the end 
flux which is cut by a coil side in the geometric neutral zone changes very 
little with the pitch of the armature coils. 

We shall, in the first place, neglect the effect of neighboring masses of 
iron in the paths of the magnetic flux and assume these paths to be circles 
of average diameter x (see Figs. 25 and 26). The line QR represents a 
circle in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the armature at a distance 
y cm from the plane passing through the points where the end connec- 
tions change their direction to return through armature slots approxi- 
mately a pole pitch away from the starting point. With » = 1, B will 


Fia. 25. Position of end connection at start and finish of commutation. 


lave the same numerical value as H, and the value of B in the small space 
of area W,dy is simply the mmf divided by the length of path which is 
fwuumed to be ra. 

‘The figures in the small squares of Fig. 26 are proportional to the 
impere-turns tending to establish magnetic flux through these squares. 
l'hoir value is determined by summing up the currents in the end con- 
sections which surround each individual area. It will be observed that 
tho mmf tending to establish end flux in the zone AB, through which the 
end connection of the short-circuited coil is moving, falls off according 
(0 a straight-line law as the distance beyond the armature core increases. 

‘he maximum armature ampere-turns per pair of poles [see formula 
(10) on page 15] are ZI,/p and the mmf tending to set up flux in a 
circular path of diameter x and cross section W.dy is 0.49(ZI./p) (y/b) 
wilborts, Since y/b = x/r, the length of the path is 7x which may be 
wrillen wr(y/b), whence the flux density in the space considered is 


a ee Ze 
Bk length of path — “pr 


Mince this quantity is independent of either x or y, we may assume that, 
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if there were no iron in the path of the end flux, the flux density would have 
a constant value throughout the space AA’B’B of Fig. 23. 

Introducing a coefficient k to take care of the decreased reluctance of 
the flux paths due to proximity of the poles, coil supports, steel binding 
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Fic. 26. Diagram illustrating calculation of end flux in zone of commutation. 


wire, and other neighboring iron, the density of the end flux in the zone 
of commutation may be written: 


B. = 0.4k ZI. gauss (23) 
pr 
or 
B= k ont gauss (approx) (23a) 


where the armature diameter D must be expressed in centimeters, 
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The value of k in modern machines will usually be between 2 and 3. 
A good average value to use in the formulas is k = 2.5. 

The end flux 6, which is cut by one side of the short-circuited armature 
coil is, therefore, 


ZI, 
® = 2.5 8D 


X 2 We = [eae ZI,  maxwells (24) 


where l’ should be the equivalent overhang in centimeters beyond the ends 
of the slots in order to include the flux cut by the loops where the coils 
bend over from the upper to the 
lower layer. 

Referring to Fig. 27, we may write 


Veatbt+se 


where a is the straight part of the 
coil side between the end of the slot 
and the first bend, and cis the mean 
radius of the loop at the extreme 
end of the coil. A close approxima- 
tion to the length b + (a/2)c is the d 
quantity (7, tan a + d)/2 where r, 
is the coil pitch which may be equal 
to, or less than, the pole pitch 7, the 
angle a is as indicated in Fig. 27, and d is the slot depth. Thus 


Fie. 27. Illustrating overhang of arma- 
ture coils. 


tT, tana+d 


V=at . (25) 


lor a rough approximation, the equivalent overhang may be assumed 
equal to one-half the pole pitch, or 


l’ = 0.57 (approx) (25a) 


Since 7 (in centimeters) = rD/p, Eq. (24) may now be rewritten in a 
more convenient form as follows: 


ed | 228 x eeePiE x 254M) ZL. 


= B44 VALE, maxwells (24a) 
where W, is expressed in inches. 

23, Effect of Slot Flux. Practically all modern generators and motors 
have slotted armatures and, since the effect of the slot leakage flux on 
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commutation has not yet been discussed, it will be necessary to consider it 
before proceeding further. In Fig. 28 an attempt has been made to rep- 
resent, by the usual convention of magnetic lines, the flux due to the arma- 
ture current alone, which enters or leaves the armature periphery in the 
interpolar space when the field magnets are not excited. The position 
chosen for the brushes is the geometric neutral (7.e., the point midway 
between two poles) and the magnetic lines leaving the teeth will cross the 
air spaces between armature surface and field poles and so close the mag- 
netic circuit. The brush is supposed to cover an angle equal to twice the 
slot pitch. The current in the conductor just before the short circuit 
occurs is +-J,, the current in the conductor occupying the slot correspond- 
ing to a position under the center of the brush is zero, and the current in 
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Fic. 28. Flux distribution in commutation zone. 


the conductor just passing out from the short circuit is —I,. The arma- 
ture is supposed to be rotating, and it will be seen that the conductors in 
which the current is being commutated are cutting the flux set up by the 
armature as a whole. It is important to note that the flux cut by a con- 
ductor, while traveling between the two extreme positions durin g which the 
short circuit obtains, is not limited to the flux passing into the air gaps 
from the tops of the teeth included between these positions of the con- 
ductor but includes also the flux due to the currents in the short-circuited 
conductors, which crosses the slot above the conductor* and leaves the arma- 
ture surface by teeth which are not included between the two extreme positions 
of the short-circuited coil. This picture of the conductor cutting the field 
set up by the armature currents is especially useful when calculations are 


*For the sake of simplicity, a single conductor is shown at the bottom of each 
slot and the whole of the slot flux is supposed. to link with it, The ealeulation of the 
“equivalent” slot flux will follow, 
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made by considering the separate component fluxes due to distinct causes, 
all combining to produce the actual or resultant flux. It is not difficult to 
see that the flux shown in Fig. 28 is never such as to generate an emf tend- 
ing to reverse the current in the short-circuited conductor; rather, this 
flux gives rise to an emf that tends to oppose current reversal. 

24. Formulas for Calculating Slot Flux. Instead of all the slot flux 
passing above the conductors to which it owes its existence, as shown in 
Fig. 28, much of this flux will actually pass through the copper in the slot. 
In order to simplify the calculations and yet obtain formulas of sufficient 
accuracy for the purpose of the designer, the whole of the slot—including 
the space usually occupied by the wedge—will be supposed occupied by 
the coils, the slot dimensions (in centimeters) being as indicated in Fig. 29. 
It will be convenient to assume the same number of commutator bars as 
there are slots, and each slot to be filled with 27° conductors, each carrying 
/, amp. (This follows from the assumption of a full-pitch winding.) 
Thus no account will be taken of the fact that a small space occurs 
between upper and lower coils, where 


the slot flux will not pass through [—s—>| 
the material of the conductors. The 

lines of the slot flux will be supposed ay d 
lo take the shortest path from tooth of vg 


lo tooth; the small amount of flux Fria. 29. Illustrating slot-fux cal- 
(that may follow a curved path from GUiahiona. 

‘orner to corner of tooth at the top of 

(he slot will be neglected. Refinements of this nature may be introduced, 
i! desired, when solving the problem for a concrete case. If the usual 
wwumption is made that the reluctance of the iron in the path of the mag- 
Holic lines is negligible in comparison with the slot reluctance, the small 
portion of slot flux in the space dx (Fig. 29), considered 1 cm long axially 
(¥.¢,, in a direction perpendicular to the plane of the paper), is 


d®’ = F X dP 
where dP is the permeance of the air path. Thus 


d®’ = 0.47 (27T.) = x ced 


wid the total slot flux per centimeter of axial length in the zone of commuta- 
lion being twice the flux per slot (see Fig. 28)—is 


91 d 
g, = OBRBTD fy 
ds 0 


_ 08nd TT, 


8 


(26) 
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Since this flux is not cut equally by all the conductors in the slot, the 


volts generated in the short-circuited coil by the cutting of this leakage 
flux will depend upon what may be termed the equivalent slot flux. This 
may be defined as the amount of flux which, if cut by all the conductors in 
the slot, would generate in the coil the same emf as results from the cut- 
ting of the actual slot flux. Thus, the element of flux in the space of 
depth dx (Fig. 29) links only with 27'(z/d) conductors,* and the equiv- 
alent amount of flux which, if cut by all the conductors in the slot, would 
generate the same emf is, therefore, 


AP, wvivalont 5 d& x 


whence 


d 
Dc aivalaat aad = 4 x*dx 


ba 0.8rd 
TBs 


fig maxwells per slot 


The total slot flux cut by each coil side during commutation, being 
twice the flux per slot, as previously explained, the final expression for the 
equivalent slot flux per centimeter axial length of the armature, when the 
path of the flux lines is up through the root of the tooth and outward 


across the slot through the copper of the conductors, is 


py. -iSt4 ny maxwells (27) 


es 38 


Since 7 = Z/2S, and the armature length is 2.54l,, where J, is in inches, 
the total equivalent slot flux for a length J, in. becomes 


16nd |, Z _ (2-1dla 
c= 35 x 38 x I, X 2.541, = € aS ZI. maxwells (28) 

25. Formula for Calculating the Total Flux in Zone of Commutation. 
Since the total interpolar flux in the zone of commutation is represented 
by the sum of the three components given by formulas (22), (24a), and 
(28), a convenient, single equation may be written, combining them as 


follows: 


0.92W ala " 2.5Wa ra 2.1dlq 
& =| 7 +2/p) —)D D 7xs ZI. maxwells (29) 


* These calculations are based on the assumption of a large number of turns in 
the armature coils. When the winding consists of only one or two conductors of 
large cross section in each slot, the current distribution will not be quite uniform, 


as here assumed, 
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26. Effect of Several Coil Sides in One Slot—F i indi 
Me developing formulas (26) and (27) for the phelps be . se 
slot flux, two assumptions were made: (1) that the number of fe t ie 
segments was the same as the number of armature slots, and (2) a Ae 
coil pitch was the same as the pole pitch. When hace are sev ; i 
pape ae aed which occurs when the number of commutator monies 
is greater than the number of slots, the cur inni 
of the commutation period has not the lor: pre oin E apey Ge 
PU age ee the slot for which it is dabinbel.des alata 
age flux. e slot-leakage flux is then not correctly gi by f 
mulas (26) and (27), and, for a closer approxi i aa enkk 
a modifying factor should, therefore, et a acting Pap Rayon 
mean value for the current in the slot which sets up the leakage fl is wuld 
be substituted for the maximum value /,. aie: 

27. Effect of Short-pitch Winding on Slot-leakage Flux. Although 
chorded windings will usually slightly reduce the amount of aie i 
in the zone of commutation and also the end flux, it is in th cates 
the slot flux that their effect is most noticeable. paar 

Given the ratio of number of commutator bars to number of slots, th 
number of commutator bars covered by the brush, and the n ts f 
slots chorded or the difference between the number of slots ay . 1 
pitch and the number of slots spanned by the armature coil, it is : ‘ble 
to determine the average value of the ampere conductors a th ak i 
hoth the beginning and the end of commutation ema: 

. By assuming the ideal or “straight-line” current reversal in the sh 
vircuited coils, the mmf which sets up the slot flux may be det ee ey 
graphically without much difficulty, and the proper correction b ‘dhe ee 
mulas (26) and (27) can then be applied. A. Still has pro ; i Re 
where* formulas for these correction factors, and it is eb are ea 
reproduce them here. The formulas (26) and (27) for full- Hi windi ri 
“ive the maximum values for the slot flux. 4 a ta 

28. Illustrative Example Calculation of Short-circuit EMF. Th 
foregoing analysis will now be illustrated by the solution of a bl ‘ 
which the approximate values of the total commutating-zone dee “ . 
induced emf in the coil during short circuit will be calculated gee i 
purpose the following information, taken from an actual din ae 


(loaign, is given: 
Output rating = 500 kw 
Volts = 460 


Speed N = 900 rpm 
Number of poles p = 6 


re i ; i 
Commutation in Continuous Current Dynamos, J. Franklin Inst May, 1922 
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Diameter of core D = 28 in. 
Diameter of commutator D, = 21 in. 
Length of core J, = 14.5 in. 

Ratio of pole arc to pole pitch r = 0.63 
Number of slots S = 108 

Number of commutator segments = 216 
Number of conductors per slot 27’ = 4 
Slot width s = 0.39 in. 

Slot depth d = 1.6 in. 

Type of winding = simplex-lap 

Brush are W = | in. 


Calculations: 


in Se = 18 (The shunt-field current is neglected.) 
«= 460 X 6 : 
W, = 284, X10=134 Z=108X4=43 
0.92 X 1.34 K 14.5 2.5 X 1.34 
eae FE + 34)(1 — 0.63)28 6 
Deol. box ed 439°Se 481 
+ 9.39 x 108 
= (1.295 + 0.558 + 1.157)432 X 181 = 235,000 maxwells 


Since there are four conductors per slot (twice as many apa 
segments as slots), and the winding is simplex lap, each short-circul 
coil will have one turn connected between adjacent segments. 


Wa 
Time of commutation f. = peripheral velocity of core (in./sec) 
1.34 
~ FX 2B X 90% 


= 0.00102 sec 


Average value of the emf generated in the short-circuited coil is, 
therefore, 


000 X 1 
@, X turns per element _ 2 X 235, = 4.6 volts 
EL IO 0.00102 X 108 


29. Commutating Poles. These are auxiliary poles situated ar 
bebaréen the main poles and excited by a series ata % epieaer ; 
i to counteract the effect o 
as to furnish the amount of flux necessary ‘ Ur ae 
i tation. In machines furnished w 
ture mmfs in the zone of commu sh 
oan poles, the portion of the armature peripher y covered by the 
main poles is usually limited to 0.65 of the total periphery. 
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In Fig. 30 the face of the commutating pole is supposed to cover the full 
length of the armature core and to be wound with sufficient ampere-turns 
lo overcome the armature mmf and force a certain amount of flux into the 
armature teeth comprised in the zone of commutation. In this case the flux 
required to balance or counteract the flux cut by the end connections of 
the short-circuited coil has been neglected, and the flux shown entering 
(he teeth under the commutating pole is the slot flux only. If the face of 
(he commutating pole were shorter than the axial length of the armature 
core (as is usually the case), there would also be a certain amount of what 
lus previously been referred to as the armature flux to be compensated 
for; but Fig. 30 has been drawn solely for the purpose of showing how the 
slot flux—which cannot be annulled like the armature flux—is supplied by 


Commutating 
pole 


Fia. 30. Slot flux supplied by commutating pole. 


(he commutating pole, and, since it no longer passes outward through the 
Houle of the teeth, as shown in Fig. 28, is not cut by the coil as it travels 
ver the space of width W,. When the conductors fill the slot instead of 
heii concentrated at the bottom, as shown in Fig. 30, a portion of the 
Hot flux is cut by a portion of the conductors in the slot. It is, therefore, 
Hieenmaury to consider what shall be understood by the equivalent slot flux 
When this flux is supplied by the commutating pole (or leading pole tip 
When the brushes are shifted), because this will no longer have the same 
yale aa given by the previously developed formula (27). 

The clement of flux d® in the space dx (see Fig. 29) no longer links with 
¥/(0/d) conductors, as when the slot flux was considered as passing out- 
Ward through the roots of the teeth, but with 27[(d — x)/d] conductors. 
The equivalent flux per centimeter axial length of slot, when no part of this 
HX pasos into the armature core below the teeth is, therefore, 
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d — 
x, = 2 f ee fe 
0 


d 
d 
mee i x(d — x)dx 
— 16rd TI. (30) 
6s 


or just half the equivalent slot flux as given by formula (27), and one- 
third of the total slot flux as given by formula (26). 

Assuming first that the axial length of the commutating pole is the same 
as the armature core, the former must be provided with sufficient ampere- 
turns to (1) nullify the armature ampere-turns that produce #,, and 
(2) inject sufficient flux into the armature so that an emf is developed that 
is exactly equal and opposite to that generated by the cutting of the 
unannulled flux 6, and &,,. When this desired condition is attained there 
will be no change in flux through the coil during the time of commutation 
t,, and 

®, = ®, ae Pes (31) 


When, as indicated by Fig. 31, the axial length of the commutating 
pole l, is shorter than the armature-core length (and this is generally the 


Fie. 31. Illustrating ‘armature flux” opposing current reversal where armature 
surface is not covered by commutating pole. 


case in the design of modern d-c machines), an additional component of 
flux must be injected into the armature by the commutating pole to com- 
pensate for the unannulled portions of the armature flux #, that exist in 
the two ends beyond the commutating pole, ‘This additional flux, whieh 
is equal to ba(la — lp)la, will then permit the armature to generate a suffix 
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ciently greater, oppositely directed emf to ensure sparkless commutation. 
As a result, the commutating pole must be designed to inject a flux into 
the armature equal to 


&, = b, ( L b) ++,  maxwells (32) 
Substituting the values given by formulas (22), (24a), and (28) in Eq. 32, 
the commutating pole flux 

20W g.. 2Udle 


_[ 0.92Wa(le — Ip) 
i fear =H pt tees 


Knowing the amount of flux to be provided by each commutating pole, 
its cross section can be decided upon and the necessary exciting ampere- 
turns calculated, bearing in mind the following requirements: 

|. The average air-gap density should be low (preferably not exceeding 
20,000 maxwells per sq in. with full load on the machine), to allow for 
increase on overloads. 

2. The leakage factor should be as small as possible. This involves 
keeping the width and axial length of interpole small, thus conflicting with 
vondition 1 and presenting one of the difficulties of commutating-pole 
design. 

3. The minimum width of pole face must be such that the equivalent 
pole are (which includes an allowance for fringing) shall be somewhat 
wider than the commutating zone of width Ws. 

1. The effect of the commutating pole being to increase the flux in that 
portion of the yoke which lies between the interpole and the main pole of 
opposite polarity, it is important to see that the resulting flux density in 
(his part of the magnetic circuit is not excessive. 

5. The total line current should, if possible, pass through all the inter- 
pole windings in series; that is to say, parallel circuits should be avoided 
hoonuse of the possibility that the current may not be equally divided. 
I! the total current is too great, a portion may be shunted through a 
(liverter. The diverter should be partly inductive, the resistance being 
wound on an iron core in order that the time constants of the main and 
shunt circuits may be approximately equal. If this is not done, the wind- 
ing on the commutating pole will not take its proper share of the total cur- 
rent when the change of load is sudden, and this may lead to momentary 
‘lestructive sparking. 

50, Illustrative Example. Design of Commutating Poles for D-C 
Oenerator. 

(a) Determining the Axial Length of C Jommutating Pole. Using the 
#iven data and the calculated results of the example of Art. 28, l, will 


| Zi; maxwells (33) 
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first be found, on the assumption that the machine will have the same 
number of interpoles as main poles. 

Selecting a preliminary flux density in the air gap under the commutat- 
ing pole, BY, of about 17,900 lines per sq in. 


$, = W.Biyl, = 1.34 X 17,9001, = 24,0001, 
But, by formula (32), 


14.5 — l, 


— + (0.558 X 432 X 181) 


+ (1.157 X 432 X 181) 


&, = (1.295 X 432 X isi) ( 


101,200 — 7,0001, + 43,600 + 90,500 


Equating the two values of ©, 


_ 101,200 + 43,600 + 90,500 _ 235,300 


lL, = 24.000 -F 7,000 = 31,000 = 7.6 in., or (say) 7.5 in. 


Solving for air-gap flux and flux density 


®, = 101,200 — (7,000 X 7.5) + 43,600 + 90,500 = 182,800 maxwells 
By = rarer = 18,200 maxwells per sq in. 

(b) Determining the Ampere-turns on Commutating Pole. Since this cal- 
culation depends, in part, upon the so-called equivalent air gap between 
the commutating pole and the slotted armature core, it will first be neces- 
sary to decide upon an actual air gap 6, and then evaluate 6, (refer to 
Chap. 5, p. 92). Upon the assumption that the air gaps under the 
main commutating poles are equal, an average value of 6, as calculated 
by formulas (12) and (13), page 17, may be used. Selecting a main- 
pole air-gap flux density Bi’ = 59,000 (see table, p. 11), 6, by for- 
mula (12), = (432 X 181)/(6 X 59,000) = 0.221. By formula (13), 
5 = 0.04+/28 + 3 = 0.223 in. Thus, the average value of 6 = 0.222 in. 

The equivalent air gap 6, may now be found by making use of formulas 
(87), (87a), and (37b) (p. 92), and taking an average, or, as in this case, 
applying only formula (376). Thus: \ = 287/108 = 0.815 in., and ¢ = 
0.815 — 0.39 = 0.425 in. Therefore, 


0.815 
~ 0.425/0.222 + (5 X 0.39)/(5 X 0.222 + 0.39) 


be = 0.254 in. 
The ampere-turns on the commutating pole must be sufficient, at full 
load, (1) to overcome the reluctance of the equivalent air gap between the 
pole face and the slotted armature when the air-gap density is 18,200 max- 
wells per sq in., (2) to oppose the armature mmf, and (3) to overcome the 
reluctance of the iron portions of the magnetic circuit, ‘The full-load 
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ampere-turns required to overcome the air gap will, therefore, be 
(NI), = 0.313 X 18,200 X 0.254 = 1,450 


and the ampere-turns required to oppose the armature mmf, neglecting 
the fact that the current in the coils short-circuited by the brushes is less 
(han in the remaining portion of the winding, will be, by formula (10) on 
Ee ZI, _ 432 X 181 
c x 
ie Se peri eZ 
‘The small mmf to overcome the reluctance of the iron core of the com- 
mutating pole will be estimated to be 10 per cent of (NZ), + ZI./2,, and 
(he total ampere-turns on each pole must, therefore, be 1.1(1,450 + 6,510) 

8,756 at full load. 

(c) Determining the Dimensions of the Commutating-pole Winding. 
Since the full-load current (neglecting the shunt-field current) is 500,000/ 
140 = 1,086 amp, the required number of turns per pole = 8,756/1,086 

8.05, or (say) 8 turns. A winding with a larger number of turns per 
pole may, however, be provided, in which case the final adjustment may 
he made on test by shunting a portion of the current through a diverter. 
An alternate procedure is to provide sufficient space to accommodate the 
ealeulated number of turns and then determine the exact number of turns 
hy test to give sparkless commutation by applying a temporary winding 
to the cores and connecting this winding to a convenient d-c circuit. 

Still another method, quite satisfactory, for adjusting the strength of 
(he commutating poles is to provide packing plates or ‘‘shims” between 
(he pole core and the yoke ring. Then, when the machine is placed on 
lent, an adequate number of nonmagnetic shims may be used to replace 
(ho magnetic pieces until the magnetic reluctance is properly altered; it is 
possible in this way to adjust the magnetic circuit without changing the 


‘it gap between pole face and armature core. 
If the winding consists of bare copper strip on edge, the current density 
iy be as high as 1,500 amp per sqin. Assuming a value of about 1,450 


ii) (his design, which is probably high enough to avoid undue temperature 
tino, Lhe cross section of copper required is 1,086/1,450 = 0.75 sqin. For 
# conductor as large as this it will be desirable to use two strips of wire in 
parallel, each one having dimensions 1144 by 44 in. The cross section of 
(he commutating pole will then be generally as shown in Fig. 32, wherein 
(lio dimensions of the main poles have been assumed and are probably 


shoul what would be required in a machine of the specified output. 
(i) Delermining the Leakage Factor for the Commutating Pole. It will 
ho desirable, at this point, to make calculations to determine the total 


fix and flux density at the outer section of the commutating pole, 2.e., 
where the commutating pole is bolted to the yoke. Recognizing the fact 
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that considerable flux will leak between the interpoles and neighboring 
main poles, it should be clear that the flux density near the yoke section 
will be greater than in the air gap. Therefore, the leakage factor, which 


useful flux + leakage flux 


is defined as the ratio » will be equal to 


useful flux 
if ee (34) 


and, in the usual case, will be rather large. However, in a good design it 
is necessary that the maximum flux density be kept low enough so that 
operation will take place below the knee of the magnetization curve, even 
at overloads, where magnetic saturation is avoided; under this condition, 
the commutating-pole flux will be directly proportional to the load 
current. 


Two screws securing commutating 
pole to yoke ring 


a 

GZ 

Yi 10 turns of two copper 
, Y, strips in parallel 114"X14” 


Y ‘on commutating pole “\, 


=| Copper sti} 
connection to 


Two screws securing main 
pole to yoke ring 


winding 


Main series 


.39” wid 6” 
winding 0.39” wide by 1.6” deep > 


oe, Rivets securing laminations 
of +4 of main pole between two stout 
iron end plates of same shape 


Fia. 32. Tentative field design for Illustrative Example of Arts. 28 to 30(c). 


To simplify leakage flux calculations it will be desirable to assume that 
the main and commutating poles, between which the flux leakage takes 
place, are parallel to each other, although, being bolted to a cylindrical 
yoke, they are actually inclined to each other at some angle; the parallel 
face assumption will not, however, involve serious error. Furthermore, 
referring to the greatly simplified sketch in Fig. 33, it will be satisfactory 
to assign the following arbitrary values to labeled dimensions: h = 30 to 
356; ¢ = 0.6r7;b = 0.5(7 — c — w); finally, the dimension w will be made 
about 10 per cent larger than w, to make sure that an adequate flux spread 
is provided for the commutating zone. 
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Since leakage flux will exist between a main and a commutating pole of 
opposite polarities in the spaces approximately enclosed by the broken 
lines in the lower sketch of Fig. 33, it will be convenient to divide the field 
into three parts, as indicated. Thus, the leakage permeance of the air 
between xy and a’y’ will be P; = 
Al,/b. The nonuniform leakage 
path between yy’ and zz’ involves a 
more complicated method of calcu- 
lation of leakage permeance, but 
l‘innis has developed a formula that 
yields a reasonably accurate deter- 
mination of this quantity and one 
(hat checks rather well with calcu- 


Yoke ring 
Main pole Commutating | 
pole H 


w 
| 


h=30 to 355 


x 
b=0.5 (7-c-w) 


lutions made by plotting flux-distri- ee | 
bution maps (to be discussed in a eo 
later article); Finnis’s leakage-per- Ly dam Ys. 
meance formula for the two end 

portions is 


OP, = 2X 2.54h X ? log. [1 + 


w\ . 2w 
+5) +7] oo 


Ilnving determined the leakage per- 
moances, their sum, since they are Fic. 33. Sketch illustrating method for 
ae switad ty calculating approximate pole dimensions 
i parallel, may be multiplied by to determine the leakage flux. 
one-half the maximum mmf between 
iain and commutating pole, the average mmf, to give the leakage flux. 
In the given design: 


h & 30 X 0.222 = 7 in.; c = 0.6 X 0.63 X ce = 5.5; 


w=1.1 X 1.384 = 1.5 in. 
bom0.5 (= — §.5 — 15) = 329i: 
(7 X 7.5)(6.45) _ 


“ 3.9 x254 ~ >4 
2 1.5 Lay, 8X15 
WP, = 2 Xx 2.5: = log. Oe aliens b+ 222 ey 
/ X 2.54 X 7 X = log [i+ p84 (5?) += 18.8 
‘The total leakage permeance will, therefore, be 


P, = 34 + 18.8 = 52.8 


Awuming that the number of ampere-turns on main and commutatin 
g 
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poles are to be equal, the total leakage flux from each interpole will be 


_ 2X 0.4m X 8,756 
4 : 


®; X 52.8 = 580,000 maxwells 

Since the flux entering the armature core from the commutating pole 
“fringes” from the corners of the pole face, the useful flux will be some- 
what greater than that previously calculated; this may be as much as 
50 per cent more, so that &, will probably be about 1.5 X 182,000 = 
273,000 maxwells. The maximum flux at the yoke section will, there- 
fore, be 

&, = 580,000 + 273,000 = 853,000 


and the leakage factor is 
if = 853,000 _ 
~ 973,000 — 


3.12 


Finally, calculating the maximum-flux density in the pole core (near the 
yoke ring) under full-load conditions 


853,000 


BY = TEXTE 


= 75,900 lines per sq in. 

Although the average flux density throughout the length of the pole will 
be considerably lower, this is somewhat high. However, by providing 
a tapered pole, with a width of 2 in. near the yoke, the maximum flux 
density may be brought down to a more reasonable figure. Thus 


BY” (near yoke) = sore = 56,800 lines per sq in. 
and 
B’” (near air gap) = ee = 24,200 lines per sq in. 


Figure 34 is a sketch illustrating the commutating-pole design; it 
clearly shows and identifies the arrangement and dimensions of the various 
details. 

31. Commutating Field Obtained by Brush Shift. Very few machines 
are built nowadays in which sparkless commutation is obtained by moving 
the brushes in order to find in the fringe from the main poles a magnetic 
field which will bring about proper reversal of the current in the coils 
undergoing commutation. Graphical methods may be used to obtain 
a very close approximation to the true distribution of flux density in the 
air gap under load conditions, and the problem then resolves itself into 
finding the brush position which will place the short-circuited coil in a 
reversing field of such strength as will satiafy the condition indicated by 
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formula (31), which applies to an interpole covering the full length of the 
armature core. 

It is, however, possible to design machines that will work sparklessly 
without commutating poles and without brush shift. This is because 
of the contact resistance of carbon brushes, which is an aid to com- 
mutation, for reasons explained in the following article. 

32. Brush-contact Resistance as an Aid to Commutation. When 
copper brushes are used, destructive sparking is likely to occur even when 
& comparatively small emf is induced in the short-circuited coil. The 
contact resistance of carbon brushes assists the reversal of current and 
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"ia, 34, Commutating pole for Illustrative Example of Art. 30(d). 


(uw allows of sparkless commutation, even with an appreciable departure 
from the ideal condition of zero value for the average short-circuit emf. 
\t the beginning and end of the commutation period, the field in which 
{he coil moves should be such as to produce an emf in the short-circuited 
soil of the value e = J. where J, is the current per path of the armature 
riveull and # is the resistance of the short-circuited coil. On the assump- 
{ion of a uniform current density over the surface of the brush, the brush- 
rontuct resistance need not be taken into account, as will be clear from 
(he following considerations. Figure 35 shows a brush of width W cover- 


iim several segments of the commutator. The total current entering 
the brush is 2/,, and, with density assumed constant over the surface 
of the contact, the current entering the brush over any surface of width 
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w is 21,(w/W). To calculate the volts e that must be developed in the 
coil of resistance R when the distance yet to be traveled before the end of 
commutation is w, consider the sum of the potential differences in the 
local circuit AabB which is closed through the material of the brush. 
This leads to the equation 

e=ik — iRa t+ who (36) 
where R, and R, are contact resistances depending upon the areas of the 
surfaces through which the current enters the brush. Under the con- 


Direction of travel 
of commutator 
——<$—— > 


Aah ee’ 
Armature winding l<-e-> 
Fia. 35. Illustrating effect of brush-contact resistance (first position of short-circuited 
coil). 
ditions shown in Fig. 35, the two contact surfaces are equal, and the 
currents 7, and % are, therefore, also equal. It follows that the voltage 
drops i,Rq and i, are equal and cancel out from the Eq. (386). The 
same may be shown to be true when the distance w yet to be traveled by 


Fig. 36. Illustrating effect of brush-contact resistance (second position of short- 
circuited coil). 

the commutator is less than the width of the brush segment, and it 
therefore follows that, with straight-line commutation and the uniform 
current density over the brush-contact surface which necessarily results 
from the straight-line curve of current reversal, the only emf to be 
developed in the short-circuited coil is ¢ = il, 
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Thus, although the average short-circuit emf during the time of com- 
mutation should be zero, the ideal voltage in the coil at the beginning and 
end of commutation is plus or minus /,/, irrespective of the material or 
contact resistance of the brush. 

We shall now consider how, and to what extent, a departure from the 
ideal conditions is permissible when carbon brushes are used. In Fig. 
36 the commutator is shown as having moved forward under the brush, 
leaving the distance w yet to be traveled before the segment A passes 
from under the brush considerably smaller than in Fig. 35. If the current 


Ohms per sq. in. of contact surface 
(average of +and — brushes) 
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Fia. 37. Contact resistance of carbon brushes. 


density under the portion w of the brush be allowed to exceed the density 
nder the remaining portion of width (W — w), the opposition to the 
passage of the current component 7, will increase and the greater poten- 
(inl drop at this point will assist in bringing the current 7 in the coil more 
early up to the value J,, which it must reach at the instant the mica 
jiwses from under the brush. It is true that, under steady conditions, 
(he contact resistance of carbon brushes decreases greatly with increase 
ol current density, as indicated by the curves of Fig. 37, and it might be 


wgued that, since the potential drop (see Fig. 38) is not very much 
wreater with a density of 100 amp per sq in. than with a normal density 
0! 10 amp per sq in., the corrective effect of the contact resistance of car- 
hon brushes must be very small. However, when the current density is 
rapidly fluctuating, even between wide limits, it is found that the specific 
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contact resistance will remain approximately constant at all points under 
the brush. 

Let F&, stand for the specific contact resistance of the carbon brush 
when the average current density per square inch of surface is A; and let 
A, be the greater current density in the space of width w (see Fig. 36) 
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Fia. 38. Potential drop due to surface resistance of carbon brushes. 


resulting from an induced voltage e in the short-circuited coil which 
opposes reversal of the current. Then 


e=%iR Aye + Ans 


but as the space w becomes smaller, due to the travel of commutator 
surface from left to right, the current 7, decreases and 7 becomes more and 
more nearly equal to J,, so that, for the condition at the end of com- 
mutation, we may write 


e=1,R — R.(Ay — A) 
Let & stand for the ratio A,,/A, then 
e=1.R — R.A(k — 1) 


As an example, assuming an upper safe limit for A,, of 120 amp per 
sq in. and A = 40, we have k = 8, and, since /?,A is always about 1 volt, 
the permissible variation from the ideal value of ¢ @ J, at the end of 
commutation is seen to be 2 volts. If this variation from the ideal voltage 
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is exceeded, there is likely to be trouble due to sparking, even when carbon 
brushes are used. In practice the high-contact resistance of carbon 
brushes will not only permit slight departures from the correct average 
value of the reversing field provided by commutating poles (or by the 
main poles when sparkless commutation is obtained by moving the 
brushes), but it will also take care of the pulsations and fluctuations in the 
short-circuit emf and so prevent great irregularities in the local current 
passing through the coil via the brush-contact surface. 

The permissible amount of variation from the ideal voltage in the short- 
circuited coil can be accurately determined only by actual test, because 
it will depend upon the particular grade of carbon used for the brushes 
and other factors which cannot very well be taken account of in the cal- 
culations. There are very few designs of dynamos in which the carbon 
brush alone will bring about satisfactory commutation without the aid 
of a reversing field to counteract the flux set up in the zone of commuta- 
lion by the currents in the armature windings. 

Kxample. Illustrating Application of Commutation Formulas. In the 
example of Art. 28 the short-circuit emf at full load in the commutated 
coils of a given machine was calculated by applying formulas based upon 
(he theory discussed in earlier articles. The average value of this short- 
circuit emf was found to be 4.6 volts. In Art. 30 commutating poles 
were designed which would counteract this emf and permit the reversal 
of the current in the coil to take place without sparking at the commutator 
surface. Let us now assume that there are no commutating poles but 
(hat the carbon brushes will take care of a variation of 1.5 volts above or 
below the ideal value for sparkless commutation. The resistance of the 
one turn of armature winding which forms the short-circuited coil in the 
example referred to would probably not exceed 0.001 ohm, so that, with 
(he current 7, = 181 amp, the ideal value for the voltage in the coil at 
the end of commutation would be e = 181 X 0.001 = 0.18 volt, and the 
difference 4.6 — 0.18 = 4.42 volts could not be taken care of by the 
hrush-contact resistance. Since a variation of 1.5 volts from the ideal 
value of the short-circuit emf is permissible, the machine will probably 
work sparklessly with carbon brushes commutating in the geometric 
noutral zone with a load of 1.5/4.42 or (say) 34 per cent of full load, if 
(he pulsations in the local short-circuit current are negligible. With a 
lond exceeding 34 per cent of rated full load it would, however, be neces- 
sary to resort to brush shift or provide commutating poles in order to 
obtain a reversing field and so counteract the effects of the various fluxes 
in the commutating zone which are due to the armature currents. 

43, Compensating or Pole-face Windings. A pole-face compensating 
winding consists of balancing coils passing through slots in the pole face 
wid carrying the full current of the machine; that is to say, they are con- 
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nected in series with the commutating pole windings and the compound- 
ing series turns (if any) on the main poles. The connections between 
the pole-face compensating coils are so made that the current in these 
will always tend to neutralize the magnetic effect of the currents in the 
armature coils and so prevent distortion of the flux under the pole face. 

With brushes on the geometric neutral as in interpole machines, field 
distortion has very little to do with commutation; but, obviously, if a 
winding is provided in slots through the pole shoes to annul the cross- 
magnetizing ampere-turns of the armature winding, the amount of winding 
necessary on the commutating poles will be greatly reduced. The problem 
of interpole design remains nevertheless practically unchanged, because, 


Fia. 39. Diagram of pole-face windings. 


if sparkless commutation is to be obtained, the amount of flux entering 
the armature in the zone of commutaton must be the same whether or 
not pole-face windings are used. 

It is true that, with fewer ampere-turns on the commutating poles, 
there will be less leakage flux between commutating and main poles 
(refer to Art. 30d), and the pole shoes may cover a somewhat larger 
portion of the armature surface than in machines which are not provided 
with compensating windings. This is indicated in Fig. 39 which shows 
a pole-face winding consisting of rectangular copper bars passing through 
slots punched in the laminations with which the field poles are con- 
structed. In an actual machine, the axes of the poles would, of course, 
not be parallel as in this diagram. ‘The armature periphery would be a 
circle instead of a straight line. 

One advantage of compensating or pole-face windings is the improve- 
ment of the ‘field form” and the avoidance of local flux concentration 
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in the air gap when the machine is heavily loaded. This greatly reduces 
the tendency to flash over at the commutator surface, a trouble which 
has very little connection with the reversal of current in the coil under- 
going commutation. 

A drawing showing the outline of the main-pole lamination for a rather 
large d-c generator is given in Fig. 40; note particularly the four large 
circular holes in the pole faces for the compensating winding. The 
12-pole 460-volt compound machine for which this lamination was 
designed has a rating of 1,750 kw at 600 rpm. 

34. Sundry Details Affecting Commutation. The quality of the 
carbon used for the brushes, together with the pressure between brush 
and commutator surface, will deter- 
mine the heating due to friction and, 
therefore, to some extent, the dimen- 
sions and proportions of the com- 
mutator. The pressure between 
brush and commutator is usually 
adjusted by springs, so that it shall 
he from 1 to 21% lb per sq in. of con- 
(uct surface. In order to avoid ex- 
cousive temperature rise, the current 
density with hard carbon brushes is 
generally limited to about 40 to 50 
imp per sq in. of brush-contact sur- 
lnce. A sufficient cooling surface is 
{hus provided from which the heat 
developed through friction and [?R 
lows may be radiated. The number * : 

ing holes in the pole face for the com- 

ol commutator bars covered by the ; Aaa 

; , pensating winding, for a large d-c 
Hush isnot a matter of great import- generator. 
ance, but it is only rarely that the 
width of brush (brush are) is such as to cover more than 314% bars when 
(he armature winding is of the simplex type. The usual width of brush 
in something between the limits 5g and 114 in., and, as a further check 
vi the desirable dimensions, the width should not exceed one-tenth of 
(he pole pitch referred to the commutator surface. The width of the 
liiwh having been determined and a suitable current density decided 
ipon, the total axial length per brush set may be calculated, and the 


Fie. 40. Main-pole lamination, show- 


length of the commutator decided upon. 
‘The individual brush rarely exceeds 114 in., measured parallel to the 
fein of rotation, and is usually about 1 in.; when a greater length of con- 


tnel surface is required, several brush holders are provided on the one 
spindle or brush arm, Even in small machines, the number of brushes 
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per set should not be less than two, so as to allow of examination and 
adjustment while running. When the contact area of the individual 
brush is small, a higher current density is permissible than when fewer 
brushes of larger size are used. The final check in the matter of com- 
mutator design is the probable temperature rise, which will be considered 
in Chap. 6 treating of various heating problems. For low-voltage 
machines, economy may frequently be effected by using the graphitic 
brushes with current densities as high as 75 amp to the square inch of 
contact surface. It is an interesting, but not very clearly explained, fact 
that the temperature rise of the negative brushes in a generator is greater 
than that of the positive brushes. In other words, the watts lost are 
greater when the current flow—according to the popular conception— 
is from carbon to copper, than when it is from copper to carbon. The 
resistances given in Fig. 37 have been averaged for the + and — brushes. 

On low-voltage dynamos, when the current to be collected is very 
large, copper brushes must be used. The resistance of the contact 
between brush and commutator is then much lower than with carbon 
brushes and the current density may be as high as 200 amp per sq in. 
of contact surface. The contact-surface resistance may be anything 
between 0.0007 and 0.0028 ohm per sq in., a safe figure for the purpose of 
calculating the brush losses being 0.002 ohm. If the current density at 
the contact surface is 150 amp per sq in. (a very common value), the 
total loss of voltage at the brushes will be 0.004 X 150 = 0.6 volt, instead 
of about 2 volts, which is usual with carbon brushes. 

A perfectly true cylindrical commutator surface is essential to sparkless 
running. The different sets of brushes should be “staggered” in order 
to cover the whole surface of the commutator and so prevent the forma- 
tion of grooves. For the same reason—and also to ensure more even wear 
of the journals and bearings—some end play should be allowed to the 
shaft. In large machines it is not uncommon to provide some device, in 
the form of an electromagnet with automatically controlled exciting coil, 
to ensure that the desirable longitudinal motion of the rotating parts 
will be obtained. 

Owing to the hardness of the mica insulation in relation to that of the 
copper bars, there is a tendency for the mica to project slightly above the 
surface of the copper. This naturally leads to sparking troubles, and 
it is generally the practice to groove or “undercut”? the commutator 
between bars, cutting down the mica about 14, in. below the surface, 
leaving an air space as the insulation between the bars. This under- 
cutting process may have to be repeated as the commutator wears down 
in use. 

The design of brushes and holders is a matter of great importance; 
as a general rule, it may be said that the lighter the moving parts of 
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brush and holder, the better the conditions in regard to sparking when 
the surface of the commutator is not absolutely true. 

A peripheral velocity exceeding 4,800 fpm should be avoided if possible. 
When this velocity exceeds 5,000 fpm, special attention must be paid to 
the mechanical construction and balancing of the commutator. With 
peripheral speeds of 7,000 to 8,000 fpm, not uncommon for commutators 
of high-speed dynamos, it is usual to provide nickel-steel rings shrunk 
on the outside of the bars over insulating bands of mica. These, and 
other mechanical details of high-speed machinery, must, however, be 
studied elsewhere as their discussion is not included in the scope of this 
book (Fig. 189 shows a commutator with steel rings to hold the bars in 
position). The pitch of the bars at the commutator surface should 
preferably not be less than 0.2 in., because, with the mica of the usual 
thickness (0.03 to 0.035 in.), the bar might be mechanically unsatis- 
factory if the thickness were reduced below this limit. 


TEST PROBLEMS 


Since the subject of commutation cannot conveniently be studied or illustrated 
hy short numerical problems, the few simple test problems here given will be followed 
hy some general questions which require written answers. These are accompanied 
hy references to the text, so that the reader may familiarize himself with the contents 
of this chapter and understand their application to the practice of dynamo design. 

1, Given an 8-pole dynamo, simplex-lap-wound: terminal volts = 200; total 
umber of armature conductors Z = 960; average volts between commutator’ seg- 
ments = 10. Caleulate the number of turns in a coil connected across adjacent 
commutator bars. Ans. 3. 

2, In an armature provided with a full-pitch winding, there are two coil sides in 
each slot, and each coil side consists of four conductors carrying 65 amp. The slots 
i) the armature core are 14 in. wide by 1 in. deep and 10 in. long. The space occupied 
hy the conductors measures 0.8 in. from the bottom of slot. Calculate the slot flux 
i the space above the coils, assuming the sides of the slot to be parallel throughout. 

Ans. 6,650 maxwells. 

8. What is the approximate value of the contact resistance of a carbon brush 
oarrying 75 amp? Ans. 145 ohm. 

4, Given a multiple- (lap-) wound 8-pole dynamo, 300 kw, 400 volts. Calculate 
(he contact area of each positive brush set if the surface current density is 40 amp 


per aq in, Ans. 4.7 sq in. 
6, Given a six-pole simplex-lap (or multiple) winding; current in each armature 
vircuil «= 40 amp; current density at brush-contact surface = 30 amp per sq in. 


(uloulate the area of contact of one set of positive (or negative) brushes. 
Ans. 2.67 sq in. 


6, A six-pole dynamo is provided with six brush studs carrying carbon brushes. 
‘There are two brushes per stud, and the contact area of each brush is 3g by 1 in. 
‘The total /*2 loss at brush-contact surface is 150 watts, and the resistance of 1 sq in. 
of contact surface is 0.0225 ohm, Calculate (a) the current density at brush-contact 
wurface, (6) the total voltage drop due to brush-contact resistance. 


Ans, (a) 38.5 amp per sq in., (b) 1.73 volts. 
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7. Given a machine without commutating poles and with brushes placed on the 
“geometric neutral’’ (i.e., so as to short-circuit the coils when the conductors are in 
the space midway between poles). Name the three components of flux cut by the 
coil undergoing commutation which generate emfs opposing current reversal and 
tending to produce sparking. 

Ans. (a) The armature interpolar flux ®. (Art. 22), (b) the end flux ® (Art. 22), 
(c) the slot flux , (Arts. 23 and 24). 

8. How is the effect of armature flux (or interpolar flux) counteracted? 

Ans. By opposing the armature mmf, and so annulling this flux component (brush 
shift). By annulling part of the flux and balancing the remaining flux (commutating 
poles of shorter axial width than main poles). (Refer to Arts. 29 and 30.) 

9. How is the effect of end flux counteracted? 

Ans. By injecting an equal but opposite amount of flux in the commutating zone 
from the interpole or fringe from main pole. 

10. How is the effect of slot-leakage flux counteracted? 

Ans. It cannot be annulled, but it is supplied by commutating pole, or fringe 
from main pole, its direction in the iron of the armature teeth being such that it no 
longer tends to oppose or retard the reversal of current in the short-circuited coil. 

11. What is meant by ‘‘equivalent slot flux’? Is this greater or smaller in amount 
than the actual slot flux? 

Ans. It is an imaginary component of the total flux tending to oppose reversal 
of current in the short-circuited coil. It may be defined as the amount of flux which, 
if cut by all the conductors in the slot, would generate in the coil the same emf as 
results from the cutting of the actual slot flux. It is smaller than the actual slot 
flux which, being distributed throughout the depth of the slot, does not all link 
with all the conductors in the slot. 

12. Why is a low-flux density desirable in the air gap under face of commutating 
pole? 

Ans. Large leakage factor due to proximity of interpole and main pole tends to 
saturate iron core. Low density in iron at full load is necessary to provide for reversing 
flux being approximately proportional to growth of armature current on overloads. 
When B is above ‘‘knee” of B-H curve, this proportionality ceases. 

18. Why are commutating poles wound with series turns? 

Ans. All flux components tending to oppose current reversal in short-circuited coil 
are proportional to the armature current, therefore the compensating fluxes provided 
by commutating pole should be proportional to current output. 

14. If a machine is provided with compensating pole-face windings, are as many 
ampere-turns required for excitation of the commutating poles as on a similar machine 
but without pole-face windings? Give reasons. 

Ans. No. The ampere-turns required must overcome reluctance of air gap and 
interpole in order to establish the necessary reversing flux in the zone of commutation, 
but the pole-face windings will generally be sufficient to balance the armature mmf 
which otherwise must be counteracted by additional ampere-turns on the commu- 
tating poles. (Refer to Art. 33.) 

15. Assuming that the reversing field provided by the commutating poles is not 
exactly what would be necessary to produce ‘ideal commutation,” explain why 
carbon brushes will be more effective than copper brushes in preventing sparking. 

Ans. The higher contact resistance of carbon assists reversal of current, (Refer 
to Art. 32 including example.) 


CHAPTER 5 


TOOTH RELUCTANCE AND ARMATURE REACTION 
—DESIGN OF FIELD MAGNETS AND WINDINGS 


In order to design the field poles of a dynamo, it is necessary to cal- 
culate the total flux per pole under full-load conditions, and, in order to 
determine the number of ampere-turns which are required to establish 
this flux, it is necessary to calculate not only the reluctance of the com- 
plete magnetic circuit, but also the demagnetizing effect of the armature 
currents, which has to be neutralized by additional ampere-turns on the 
field poles when the machine is working under load. 

The portion of the magnetic circuit of which the reluctance is most difficult 
lo calculate is the air gap and teeth in machines with slotted armatures. 

35. Effect of Armature Slots on Permeance of Air Gap. A correct 
flux plot of the magnetic lines entering the top and sides of the armature 
Face of pole | tooth is showninFig.41. This takes 

shoe no account of magnetic saturation of 
the iron, but the assumption of very 


(Actual air gap 


Top of tooth 


‘ 
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L 

Nia. 41, Flux-plot of magnetic field be- Fic. 42. Approximate shape of flux lines 

tween pole face and slotted armature. entering slotted armature (low flux den- 
sity). 


high permeability of the iron is justified since the flux density is usually 
vomparatively low near the top of the tooth. 
In order to explain how the permeance of the air paths between pole 


fave and slotted armature may be calculated, the magnetic lines will be 
mipposed to follow the paths indicated in Fig. 42. The tooth is drawn, 
for convenience, with parallel sides, and the magnetic lines entering the 
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sides of the tooth are supposed to follow a path consisting of a straight 
portion of length 5, equal to the actual air clearance, and a circular are 
of radius 7, all as indicated in the figure. This is obviously an arbitrary 
assumption, but it is convenient for calculation and gives very good 
results. 

Consider a portion of the air gap 1 cm long axially (7.e., in a direction 
normal to the plane of the section shown in Fig. 42) and note that the 
permeance over the slot pitch of width is made up of two parts: (a) 
the permeance P; between pole face and top of tooth, of value P; = ¢/6, 
and (b) the permeance 2P2, where P» is the permeance between the pole 
face and one side of the tooth. The permeance of any small section of 
thickness dr and depth 1 cm measured axially, as indicated in Fig. 42, is 


> 5 Sd 
~~ 6 + (ar/2) 


Pp, =2 2 dr 
oF o (26/r) +7 


_ 2 6 + (ms/4) 
ws loge ae 


dP» 


whence 


The average permeance per square centimeter over the tooth pitch at 
center of pole is, therefore, 
P; + 2P2 

nN 


t 4 TS 
oN 


Je aes aaa 


where the tooth pitch \ is expressed in centimeters. 

The reciprocal of this quantity is the reluctance Fk per square centimeter 
of air-gap cross section for an average length, or what may be called an 
equivalent air-gap length, equal to 6.. Since k = W/A = 6./A, and A = 
1 sq cm it follows that 


be = : 


t 4 TS 
A modified formula, which takes account of the fact that the flux lines 


do not follow the exact paths as assumed in Vig. 42 and agrees very 
closely with the mathematical results obtained by I’. W. Carter,* is 


(37) 


*The reader is referred to C. C. Hawkins, “The Dynamo,” Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd., 1922, vol. 1, p. 494, where Carter's coefficient has been used in preparing 
curves giving the ratio between the “equivalent”? and actual air gap, 
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This is the length of air gap that would be necessary to give the same air-gap 
reluctance between pole and armature if the actual toothed armature were 
replaced by a smooth-core armature. 

A formula which is simpler to use than formula (37) is that proposed 
by T. C. Baillie;* it gives values for 5, very closely approximating those 
obtained from formula (37a) and also from the use of Carter’s coefficient 
It checks within 2 per cent of experimental values obtained by J. F H. 
Douglas.t When put in the same form as formula (37) it may be wee 


Ae ee ee 
e (37) 
ty (5) 


l’or most modern machines 54, is generally found to be 15 to 25 per cent 
larger than 6. 

If the radial ventilating ducts in the armature are closely spaced, or 
exceptionally wide, the gap 6, for the equivalent smooth-core armature, 
i given by the above formulas, might have to be slightly modified, but 
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Nie, 43. Flu x lines entering slotted arma- Fia. 44. Flux lines entering slotted arma- 
ture (very high flux density). ture (high flux density in tooth). 


\he calculation of fringing at the sides of vent ducts is usually an unnec- 


fwiary refinement, 

Consider now Fig. 43, which illustrates the extreme case of a highly 
wilurated tooth. The lines of flux are shown parallel over the whole 
i! the slot pitch, a condition which is approached—but never attained— 


i (he density in the tooth is forced up to higher and higher values. It is 
vhviously only when the permeability of the iron in the tooth becomes 


‘jal Lo unity—that is to say, equal to the permeability of the air paths— 
* The Hleetrician, p. 494, Jan. 8, 1909. 
| The Reluctance of Some Irregular Magnetic Fields, 7’ 0 

res 018 gnetic Melds, Trans. ATLE, vol. 39, p. 1089, 
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that this parallelism of the flux lines would occur. This is an extreme, 
and, indeed, an impossible, condition; but, since, even at comparatively 
low flux densities in the iron of the teeth, there will be some flux passing 
directly from the pole face to the bottom of the slot in addition to the 
flux lines indicated in Fig. 42, a close approximation to actual conditions 
may be obtained by assuming a parallel field between the pole face and 
the iron at the bottom of the slot superimposed upon the field of Fig. 42. 
The resultant or actual field in the air gap and slot will then be somewhat 
as indicated by the flux lines in Fig. 44. With low values of tooth density, 
the mmf between the tooth tops and the bottom of the slots will be small, 
and few flux lines will pass from the pole face into the armature core 
without entering the teeth; but with higher tooth densities the mmf to 
overcome tooth reluctance becomes large, and more flux will be diverted 
into the parallel path and pass directly from the pole face to the bottom 
of the slot. The amount and distribution of the flux in air gap and slot 
will, therefore, change with every alteration in tooth density. 

36. Calculation of Tooth Density in Terms of Air-gap Density. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the inclusion of the flux component which 
passes directly from pole face to bottom of slot will modify the length 
of the equivalent air gap and cause this to be dependent upon the flux 
density in the teeth, no appreciable error will be introduced by considering 
the reluctance of air gap, teeth, and slots as consisting of two reluctances 
in series: (1) The reluctance of the equivalent air gap (as calculated by 
the formulas (37) for the center of the pole face), and (2) the reluctance 
of the tooth and slot in parallel. The calculation of this latter quantity 
depends upon a knowledge of the actual flux density in the tooth. For 
low densities in the iron—up to about 14,000 gauss—the actual tooth 
density will be approximately equal to the apparent density ; that is to 
say, practically all the flux entering the armature over one tooth pitch 
will pass into the core through the root of the tooth. For densities 
exceeding 14,000 gauss, and even for lower values when the depth of slot 
is small in relation to the air gap, the calculations should take account 
of that component of the total flux which goes from the pole face to the 
bottom of the slot without entering the teeth. 

The following symbols will be used in the calculations: 


B, = the average air-gap flux density at armature surface [i.e., the 
average density over one tooth pitch of width (¢ + s) = \ and 
length J,] 


B, = the actual flux density in the tooth 
u = the permeability of the iron in the teeth 
B, = the flux density in the slot and parallel spaces oceupied by air 


or insulation 
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l, = the gross length of the armature core 
l, = the net length of the armature core (iron only) 


The other dimensions are given in the sketch of Fig. 45. 

The full mmf necessary to overcome the reluctance of air gap and teeth 
is assumed to act between two cylindrical equipotential surfaces, one 
being the pole face and the other being the cylindrical surface uieits 
through the bottom of the slots and : 
the roots of the teeth. The further 
assumption is now made that this 
total drop of magnetic potential is 
the summation of two potential dif- 
ferences in series, the one value B,6, 
due to air-gap reluctance, and the 
other of value (B:/uz)d, due to tooth 
reluctance. Since the flux compo- 
nent in the slots and parallel spaces Fic. 45. Illustrating tooth-density cal- 
not occupied by iron will depend pee 

upon the total difference of potential between the two equipotential sur- 
faces previously defined, we may write the equation 


B,(de op 5.) = 2 d, ar B,b. 
whence ‘ 


if 5 
BieiiBie os pees 
rh Fa) EES 38) 


The total amount of flux entering the armature over the space of one 
tooth pitch is 


ByNa = Bill, + Be(Ala — tln) (39) 


by inserting for B, in this equation the value given by (38), it is pos- 
sible to express B, in terms of B;, the final expression being 


(d. + 8.) + (Me = 1) 
ENGR 


a0 jiy) + be (40) 


Ity selecting a number of values for B:, the corresponding values of 
oan be obtained for the particular quality of iron used in the eee: 
lhe ait-gap density B, can thus be calculated and a curve plotted CMO 
the relation between B, and B; for the particular design under consideration 
wid for any value of tooth density. 

lI is interesting to note the form taken by formula (40) for the limitin 
donditions of tooth saturation. When the density is very high and the 
permeability » approaches unity 


B,. ='"B; 
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B, = B: (40a) 


which is obviously correct. When the permeability » is extremely high, 
as it is when a machine is operating normally, formula (40) becomes 


— p,| Ge + 8) __ 
os lat cf ;| (40b) 


a formula which will be sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes 
when the value of B; is less than (say) 14,000 gauss. 

The formula (40b) shows that the actual tooth density is never quite 
equal to what is known as the apparent tooth density, which assumes 
that all the flux leaving the pole face goes through the teeth. On this 
assumption the relation would be 


Ln 


Since it is impossible for the air gap 5 and therefore the equivalent air 
gap 6, to be equal to zero, the conditions to satisfy formula (41) do not 
exist in practical machines. 

37. Correction for Taper of Teeth. The assumption of parallel 
sides to the tooth is justified only when the diameter of the armature 
is large in relation to the slot pitch or when taper slots are used in order 
to provide a uniform cross section throughout the whole length of the 
tooth. The dimension ¢ in formula (40) should preferably be the width 
at the center of the tooth. When the field system revolves, as in most 
alternators, the armature teeth will usually be wider at the root than at 
the top, and but little error will be introduced by taking for ¢ the average 
width for the purpose of calculating the average tooth density and the 
corresponding ampere-turns required for the teeth. 

The case of a tooth with considerable taper, in which the density at 
the root is in excess of (say) 12,000 gauss, may be dealt with by the appli- 
cation of Simpson’s rule. Owing to the fact that a portion of the flux 
enters the tooth at the sides, the flux density in the top of the teeth will 
not be very high, and the reluctance of the tooth over the portion of its 
length equal to the difference d — d, (see Fig. 46) may be neglected; 
the tooth will, therefore, be considered as having a total length d, with a 
width t, at the top #, at the root, and a mean thickness of tm halfway 
between these two sections. In order to simplify the calculations the 
assumption is now made that the total flux in the tooth remains unaltered 
through all other cross sections. * 


* This is not a correct assumption when the root density is very high, because in 


that case flux will leak out from the sides of the tooth to the bottom of the slot, and 
at some distance from the bottom of the slot’ (the taper being as indicated in Fig. 46) 
the total flux in the tooth will-be greater than at the root cross section, 
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The value of the magnetizing force H (or the ampere-turns required 
per unit length) can then be determined for any section of the tooth by 
referring to the B-H curves for the iron used in the armature. It is 
sufficient to determine H for three sections.only. If these values are 


H, at the narrowest section 
HZ, at the widest section 
H,, at the center section 


then, on the assumption that the portion of the B-H curve involved is a 
parabola, Simpson’s approximation is 


Average H = 14H, + 24H, + 16H, (42) 


By referring to Fig. 46, it will be seen that H, is taken at the section 
which would be the top of the tooth if the air gap were increased from 6 


t, 


Fia. 46. Illustrating mmf calculations for taper teeth. 


to the “equivalent” value 6,. This is recommended as a good practical 
compromise, and the mmf in gilberts required to overcome the reluctance 
of the tooth is H X d. where d., the equivalent length of tooth, must be 
expressed in centimeters. Obviously, formula (42) can easily be modified 
\0 give an average value for the ampere-turns per inch. 

38. Illustrative Example. Relation between Air-gap Density and 
Ampere-turns for Air Gap and Teeth. Plot a curve giving the relation 
between the average flux density in the air gap over the tooth pitch and 
~ ‘wmpere-turns to overcome the reluctance of the air gap, teeth, and 
AIOLM, 

lor the purpose of this problem it will be desirable and instructive to 
(ino the design data of Art. 18. These quantities are: 


Outside diameter of armature core D = 22 in. 
Cross length of armature core I, = 10.25 in. 

Net length of armature core (iron only) I, = 8.4 in. 
Depth of slot d = 1.4 in, 

Width of slot. s = 0.4 in, 

Width of slot at top ¢ @ 0.522 in. 
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Flux density, B in lines per sq. cm (gausses) 


. 7000 
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Fic. 47. Magnetization curves at comparatively low values of flux density. 


Slot pitch \ = 0.922 in. 

Number of face conductors Z = 300 

Number of poles p = 6 ; 

Armature current per circuit J, = 201.8 amp 
Air-gap flux density B’’ = 50,700 lines per sq In. 


The air gap will first be determined; By formula (12) 
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_ 300 X 201.8 
~ 6 X 50,700 


5 = 0.04 1/22 + 3 = 0.20 in. 
Using a value of 5 = 0.20 in. the equivalent air gap, by formula (87a), is 
oe = 0.23 in. 
0.522/0.2 + 2 log. [14(0.4/0.2) + 1] 
Data for the B, versus NI per pole curve must be obtained in two steps, 


the first of which requires the plotting of a B; versus B, curve. Calcula- 
tions for the latter make use of formula (40) in connection with the 


26 


= 0.199 in. 
by formula (13) 


be = 
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"ta, 48. Magnetization curve for sheet-steel armature stampings at high values of 
flux density. 


“raphs of Figs. 47 and 48, and the fact that uw = B/H, The calculated 
values of tooth width at the four sections indicated by Fig. 46 are: 
( 0,522 in.; t, = 0.405 in.; tm = 0.464 in.: 3% = 0.520 in. 

Selecting scbiteney tooth me densities B; ‘Calchiakiens are then made as 
indicated in the table. When the proper values are substituted in for- 
mula (40) By = B, [0.45 + (0.55/y)]. 


_ B: By 
(assumed) | (from curves, Figs. 47 & AS Ps oa (by formula 40) 
ee ee 


12,000 5,400 
18,000 8,150 
; 9,650 


12,200 
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The curve (Fig. 49), which has been plotted from the figures “ eS 
table, gives the relation between the flux density in the air gap an e 
dgirempentditeg density in the iron at the center of the tooth for any value 
of air-gap density. 
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0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 
Air-gap density, B, (kilogausses) 
Fg. 49. Relation between tooth density and air-gap density (Art. 38). 


The final step is to calculate the ampere-turns required for the air ei 
and teeth, and to plot a curve which will give this relation for all values 
of aiisnels density. The results of these calculations are given In tabular 
form on page 101. Taking the columns in order, we have: 

First Column. Any assumed values of air-gap density, including the 
highest value likely to be attained under full-load conditions. 

Second Column. The corresponding. values of flux density in the iron 
at the center of the tooth, read off curve of Vig. 19, 
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Third Column. The corresponding magnetizing force, read off B-H 
curves of Figs. 47 and 48. 

Fourth Column. The flux density at root of tooth, being values in 
column 2 multiplied by the ratio t/t, = 0.464/0.405. 

Fifth Column. The corresponding value of H. 

Sixth Column. The flux density at top of tooth, being values in column 
2 multiplied by the ratio ¢,,/t, = 0.464/0.520. 

Seventh Column. The corresponding value of H. 

Eighth Column. The average magnetizing force or gilberts per centi- 
meter for the iron in the teeth calculated by applying Simpson’s rule 
[formula (42)]. 

Ninth Column. The ampere-turns required to overcome the reluctance 
of the teeth, being cs 7 

e X 2.5 
OE | tae 


where d, in this example has the value (1.4 + 0.2) — 0.23 = 1.37 in. 

The final step in this method of procedure is to plot the curves of 
lig. 50. Here the curve marked teeth is plotted from the values in the 
table. It gives the ampere-turns to overcome the reluctance of the teeth 
for any value of air-gap density B,. The ampere-turns to overcome the 
reluctance of the air gap of equivalent 6, = 0.23 in. are 


TI, = 2X o23 x aise ET td 


i relation that is represented by the broken straight line in Fig. 50. All 
(that is now necessary is to add the ampere-turns for the tooth to those 
of the air gap in order to obtain the final curve giving ampere-turns 
required to overcome the joint reluctance of the air gap, teeth, and slots © 


lor any value of the average flux density B, in the air gap over the space 
of one tooth pitch. 


At middle At root At top oe 
B, | (TI); 
B, Hn B, H, B, H. Formula (42) 
MO | @ |@] ® | ® |] © |@ (8) (9) 
10,000 21,700 | 440 | 24,900 | 1,700 | 19,400 | 190 609 1,690 
0,000 19,800 | 220 | 22,700 620 | 17,700 | 85 264 731 
7,000 15,500 | 27 | 17,800 90 | 13,800 13 35 97 
fh, 000 11,300 7 | 18,000 11 | 10,100 6 8 22 
a 


40, Armature Reaction—Demagnetizing Ampere-turns Due to Arma- 
five Currents. Figure 51 is generally similar to Fig. 3 of Art. 3, which 
wrved to show how the maximum ‘umpere-turns per pole, due to the 


. 5 
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10,000 


Air-gap density B, (gausses) 


°% 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 


Ampere-turns per pole 
Fra. 50. Ampere-turns required for air gap and teeth an 38). 
namo, occur at the points where the 
th the armature windings. It was 
f the armature ampere-turns per 


armature currents of a multipolar dy 
brushes are in (electrical) contact Wl 
also shown that the maximum value 0 
pole is a a, 
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The small arrows in Fig. 51 indicate the direction of the flux lines which 
the mmfs of main poles and armature tend to establish. The actual dis- 
tribution of mmf over the surface of the armature will be, at any point, 
the resultant of the mmfs at this point due to the currents in both field 
and armature windings. Since the sheets of armature current of width 
equal to the pole pitch 7 alternate in direction around the armature periph- 
ery, they tend to produce alternate north and south poles at the arma- 
ture surface, as indicated by the small letters n and s in Fig. 51. The 
broken straight line, of which the ordinates are a measure of the armature 
ampere-turns, indicates the distribution of the mmf, due to armature 
currents only, over the periphery of the armature. If measurements 
taken above the datum line indicate an mmf which tends to set up flux 
lines entering the armature surface from outside, the lines in Fig. 51 cor- 
rectly indicate the mmf distribution over the armature surface for direct 


Ampere turns per pole | 

on geometric neutral i 

s | N 
Direction of travel of 


) armature conductors 
: (generator ) 
44 NS M4 H 


Mia. 51. Distribution of armature mmf, showing displacement with brush shift. 


‘omparison with similar curves which may be drawn of the mmf due to 
the field poles. It should be clearly understood that these curves indicate 
only the tendency to establish magnetic flux leaving or entering the surface 
of the armature; the actual flux density in the air gap at any given point 
on the armature surface will, of course, depend upon the permeance 
hotween field poles and armature at the point considered. 

‘The brushes are shown in Fig. 51 as having been moved forward from 
\he geometric neutral position through an angle corresponding to a dis- 
lance b measured on the armature periphery. Therefore, if b, is the 
rush shift expressed in terms of the brush pitch, this may be written 


_ brush shift — b 
‘brush pitch ~ 7 
l'igure 52 shows how the curve of armature mmf may be combined with 
the curve of field-pole mmf to produce a resultant mmf curve from which 
the flux distribution under load may be predetermined. The curve 
tiurked / indicates approximately the mmf distribution over the arma- 
tire surface on open circuit when the field excitation is acting alone and 
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there is no appreciable current in the armature conductors. ade 
curve falls to zero at points exactly midway between en nee a 
i zi ffects of adjacent poles of o 
al but opposite magnetizing e ent pol 
ace If curve A indicates the armature mmf distribution at full load, 
‘us resultant mmf tending to set up flux between pole oe etree eek 
is indi R, which is merely the alge 

at full load is indicated by the curve £&, a 
i i the two curves. The flux resulting 

um of corresponding ordinates of esullt 
Ha this full-load distribution of mmf (with constant field pecan 
would have been approximately the same as on Hp i igh 7 ete’ 
| position; but, owing to ; 

had not been moved from the neutra 

niet is a demagnetizing effect, due to the armature currents, the average 


R 
wo 3) 
oOo ro} 
aS ls 
3 . 
io} 
Ea 
hare 
re) oO 
o5 = 
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Average demagnetizing 
effect per pole 


Datum line is =(T1), x WoT 


armature periphery : 
>| x represented as straight line 
\ Brush shift referred to armature periphery =) 


Fra. 52. Addition of field and armature mmfs. 


value of which is approximately equal to the distance ad in Fig. i. 
The value of this demagnetizing effect in terms of brush shift is seen 


b 
be (ED4 x Von’ or 


Armature demagnetizing {= 2b,(TI)a aa 
ampere-turns per pole due } _ bZ1, 
to brush shift p 


hace brush shift 
where s ~ brush pitch 
If, now, a BP the ampere-turns on the field pole a moe? ¢ ‘: 
ables winding) by the amount of formula (438), we aay : i ; . fe nl 
F’ and R’ in Fig. 52, and it will be seen that the latter ce : . : oe re 
load distribution of mmf over armature surface which wi — oa 
armature approximately the same amount of flux as etl nan 
Actually, more flux is required to compensate for voltage drops 


, as previously defined. 
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windings and also to produce overcompounding if required. Also the 
flux distortion due to the cross-magnetizing effects of the armature cir- 
cuits may cause a certain loss of flux on account of magnetic saturation 
of the teeth where the air-gap density has a maximum value, and this 
may have to be compensated for by still further additions to the field 
ampere-turns. This, however, is a minor effect of armature reaction 
which will not be discussed here. 

40. Internal Resistance Drop and Overcompounding. The amount 
by which the full-load flux entering the armature of a constant-speed 
machine must exceed the flux required on open circuit may be determined 
approximately by estimating the probable voltage drop in the series 
winding (if any) and at the brush-contact surfaces. In the case of com-~ 
pound-wound machines, it will be known at the outset whether the 
(dynamo is to be flat-compounded or overcompounded. Overcompound- 
ing is resorted to when the voltage drop in the circuit fed by the machine 
is likely to be high. The terminal voltage may then be 5 or even 10 
per cent higher at full load than on open circuit. The balance of the 
emf to be developed at full load consists of: 

a. The IR drop in armature winding 

b. The ZR drop in series field (if any) 

ce. The IR drop in interpole winding (if any) 
d. The IR drop at brush-contact surface 

litem a can readily be calculated from the armature winding data. 
liom b may be estimated at from one-fifth to one-half the armature drop. 
liom ¢ may be estimated at from one-fifth to one-half the armature drop. 
liom d may be estimated at 2 to 3 volts when carbon brushes are used 


ind is practically constant for machines of widely different voltages and 
oulputs. 


liy totaling these items of internal loss of pressure, and adding thereto 
the required terminal volts at full load, the full-load developed voltage 
/ Ww obtained, and the required flux per pole at full load is calculated 
hy multiplying the known flux per pole at no load by the ratio E'/E, 
Where 1 is the open-circuit terminal voltage of the machine. 


41, Leakage Flux from Field Poles of Dynamo. If we could correctly 
sholch the leakage flux distribution in a multipolar dynamo not only in 
(he plane perpendicular to the shaft, as indicated by the dotted lines in 


li. 58, but also in planes normal to this section, it would be possible to 
(elormine with considerable accuracy the total leakage flux which gets 
tyfom from pole to pole without passing through the armature. We 
Would simply have to measure the average cross section of each path of 


fis ne drawn and divide this by its length in order to obtain its permeance. 
The eum of the permeances of all such flux paths between the two poles 
Would then be the total permeance of the air paths between them. 
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In Figs. 54 and 55 an attempt has been made to represent the actual 
distribution of flux lines: (1) for the condition of one pole acting alone 
without interference from neighboring poles, and (2) for the practical 
condition of neighboring poles of equal strength and opposite polarity. 
The machine to which these diagrams apply is a continuous-current 
dynamo of pole pitch 37 cm, pole arc 27 cm, and equivalent air gap of 


Fia. 53. Leakage flux in multipolar dynamo. 


0.8 cm at center of pole face. The air gap is of uniform length except 
near the pole tips, where it is slightly increased, as indicated on the 
drawings. With a little practice and ample time in which to perform 
the work, diagrams of flux distribution, such as those of Figs. 54 and 55, 
can be drawn, and they will indicate with a fair degree of accuracy the 
actual arrangement of the flux lines. 


AB EF 
Fic. 54. Flux lines between pole and armature of dynamo (one pole acting alone). 


A section perpendicular to the shaft through the pole shoe and arma- 
ture is considered, and all flux lines in the gap are supposed to lie in 
planes parallel to this section. Equipotential lines are drawn in direc- 
tions which seem reasonable to the draftsman, and tubes of flux, all 
having the same permeance, are then drawn with their boundary lines 
perpendicular at all points to the equipotential lines. At the first trial 
it will generally be found that these conditions cannot be fulfilled, but, 
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by altering the direction of the tentative equipotential lines, the work is 
repeated until the correct arrangement of lines is obtained. The tube 
of induction ABCD (Fig. 54) is the first to be drawn. Its permeance 
in the particular case considered is 0.25, because it consists of four por- 
tions in series, each one of which is exactly as wide as it is long (a thickness 
of 1 em measured axially is assumed). Proceeding outward from left to 
right, and making each section of the individual tube of induction as wide 
as it is long, the permeance of every one of the component areas in the 
diagram is always unity, and any complete tube, such as HFGH, has the 
same permeance (in this example 0.25) as every other tube. The com- 
putation of the total permeance between the pole shoe and armature 
over any given area is thus rendered exceedingly simple. Although the 
armature surface is represented as a straight line in the accompanying 


A N 
Tra. 55. Flux lines from pole of dynamo (effect of neighboring poles). 


illustrations, the actual curvature of the armature may be taken into 
account if preferred, and indeed it is no more difficult to make the flux 
plot with the circumference of the armature core drawn to the proper 
seale than with the so-called “‘developed”’ armature surface as here 
shown, 

In lig. 55 the flux lines have been drawn to ascertain the effect of the 
iighboring pole in altering the distribution over the armature surface in 
(he interpolar space. The perpendicular NN’ has been erected at the 
geometric neutral pomt and may be considered as the surface of an iron 
plate forming a continuation of the armature surface AN. Thus ANN’ 
will be an equipotential surface, between which and the polar surface the 
iitermediate equipotential surfaces must lie. 


li may be mentioned that in Figs. 54 and 55, and also in other flux- 
line dingrams, the pole core under the windings cannot properly be con- 
sidered as being at the same magnetic potential as the pole shoe, relatively 


fo the armature, ‘The proper correction can be introduced in calculating 
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the flux in each tube of induction and this will be done in the numerical 
example to follow. 

The flux density at all points on the armature periphery is easily cal- 
culated when the flux lines have been drawn. Thus, since each tube of 
induction encloses the same number of magnetic lines, exactly the same 
amount of flux will enter the armature in the space EF (Fig. 54) as in the 
space AB. If Bw» is the flux density in the tube CDAB at the center of 
the pole face, the average density over the space EF will be 

Bey = Ba x 3 

Similarly, in Fig. 55, which shows not only the lines from pole face to 
armature but also the leakage paths between adjacent poles, the reluc- 
tance of each of the spaces 4 units in length by 1 unit in width is simply 
44 = 4 for every centimeter of pole width measured parallel to the shaft 
(.e., perpendicular to the plane of the drawing). Since the flux lines are 
shown only as far as the neutral plane between the poles, the flux in any 
one of these spaces between a north pole and the adjacent south pole will 
be 

where p, is the width of the pole in centimeters measured in the direction 
parallel to the shaft, and F is the total mmf due to the windings on both 
poles. This mmf will not be the same for all the flux paths shown in 
Fig. 55 but will increase from zero value near the yoke ring to maximum 
value where the pole shoe is attached to the pole core. 

42. Illustrative Example. Leakage Flux between Dynamo Field 
Poles. This problem will illustrate a method for calculating leakage 
flux which is quicker and less tedious than the somewhat more accurate 
method of dividing the flux plot into squares, as previously explained. 
It is proposed to estimate approximately the amount of the leakage flux 
between field poles in order that the proper cross section of iron may be 
provided in the pole cores and yoke ring. 

The dimensions and other required particulars are as follows: 


Number of poles = 6 

Diameter of armature core = 29 in. 

Axial length of armature core = 11 in. 

Cross section of pole under windings = 11 X 7.5 = 82.5 sq in. 

Pole arc (¢.e., width of pole shoe measured on armature circum- 
ference) = 11 in. 

Total flux per pole entering armature = 6.6 * 10° maxwells 

Ampere-turns on field = 7,500 per pole 


The pole pitch, or distance between centers of poles measured on the 
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armature periphery, is 

_« X 29 

ase”. 

The application of formulas for the estimation of leakage flux between 

poles and between pole and yoke ring in planes perpendicular to the shaft 

does not always yield satisfactory results, and in a new design it is prefer- 

able to sketch the flux lines as in Fig. 56 and then calculate the permeance 
of the air paths from measurements made on the drawing. 


= ATS 


Winding space 7 in. long 


O02 sr Tes S10: 127114" “16 18"20 
| ‘ mmf 
1 Scale of centimeters—also 7999 


Fia. 56. Sketch for calculation of leakage flux in dynamo. 


l'igure 56 is constructed by first drawing one-half of the pole, including 
(he space comprised between armature periphery and yoke ring up to the 
jeutral plane halfway between the poles. The probable direction of the 
flix lines is then indicated, bearing in mind what has previously been said 
i connection with flux plotting. No attempt has been made in Fig. 


0) to do more than indicate approximately the position of the flux lines, 
and very little time has been spent in drawing them. Their position is 
delormined largely by drawing the solid line mé to represent an equi- 


potential surface midway (magnetically) between the pole surface and the 
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neutral plane* which may be considered as continuing along the inner 
surface of the yoke ring. The flux lines must be drawn so as to cross 
the solid line mt approximately at right angles. Any arbitrary number 
of flux tubes may be drawn, and they need not all be of the same perme- 
ance. The dotted center line in each tube is a measure of its mean length, 
while its cross section is obtained by multiplying the axial length of the 
pole by the portion of the line mt included between the boundary lines 
of the flux tube. It should be noted that the mmf tending to set up flux 
in these air paths will depend upon the number of ampere-turns of the 
field winding which link with the magnetic circuit considered. This may 
be estimated by making the distance AB represent, to any convenient 
scale, the total mmf per pole and then joining B to the point 0, where the 
mmf is zero. The length of any other perpendicular, such as cc’ on 
oA, intersecting oB at c’, will then be a measure of the mmf tending to 
establish flux in the path of mean width np and mean length cd. Sepa- 
rate calculations are made for the flux in each path as sketched, and the 
sum of these component fluxes will be the total number of maxwells 
leaving one side of the pole and pole shoe in planes perpendicular to the 
axis of the dynamo. Thus the flux in the path of width np and mean 
length cd is calculated as follows: 

The mean width of the path (scaled off the drawing) is np = 5.7 cm, 
whence the mean cross section of the path is 5.7 X 11 & 2.54 = 159 
sq cm. 

The mean length of the path (scaled) is cd = 12.5 em, whence the 
permeance is P.g = 159/12.5 = 12.75. The mmf which causes the leak- 
age flux from this portion of the pole surface is cc’, which scales 3,700 
gilberts, whence $,4 = 3,700 X 12.75 = 47,200 maxwells. 

Similar calculations give corresponding values of leakage flux in the 
other air paths. These values are: 


For path ab —-:29,000 
For path cd 47,200 
For path ef 45,500 
For path gh 75,500 
For path kl 100,000 


Total 297,200, or (say) 300,000 maxwells 


* A check on the correct position of the equipotential line mpt is obtained by 
observing that the portion of any flux tube on the right of this line has the same 
reluctance as the portion of the same tube on the left. Thus if pr is to be used as a 
measure of the average cross section of the flux tube of length ef, the ratio of average 
length to average width should be the same for the two portions of this tube. 

{ This construction assumes the field winding to be distributed uniformly over the 
length of the pole core in a single layer of negligible thickness. Refer to group of 
papers, Graphical Determination of Magnetic Wielda, V'vans. AJ HE, vol. 46, 1927, 
pp. 112, 136, and 141, 
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The other flux paths to be considered are those between the two pairs 
of end faces of the pole core that lie in the same planes (under the wind- 
ings) and those between the end faces of the pole shoes that lie in the 
same planes. For calculating these components of the total leakage 
flux, it is generally permissible to use the formulas for permeance of air 
paths between similar faces of equal area lying in the same plane, and, 
in order to simplify these calculations, we shall assume the neighboring 
poles to be parallel, with a distance between centers equal to the actual 
pole pitch as measured on the periphery of the armature.* 


Center line N pole 
Center line S pole 
ae 


Mia, 57. Leakage-flux paths from outside surfaces of dynamo field magnets. 


‘The leakage fluxes still to be estimated are shown in Fig. 57. They 
are: (a) twice the flux 6, between one-half the end face of a north pole 
und one-half the end face of the adjacent south pole, and (b) twice the 
flix by between half the pole shoe of a north pole and half the pole shoe 
of the adjacent south pole. The dimensions, in inches, are shown on the 
skolch (Fig. 57), the spacing between pole shoes being somewhat greater 
(han the actual clearance between pole tips because, in order to simplify 
(ho calculations and make use of the formulas for rectangular surfaces, 
‘he actual shape of the outside face of the pole shoe (as shown in Fig. 56) 
is supposed to be replaced by an equivalent rectangle 10 in. long by 1 in. 


* It may be argued that, since the pole cores are actually farther apart at the ends 
where they meet the yoke ring, a somewhat wider spacing of the equivalent parallel 
pole arrangement would be more reasonable; but since the flux lines passing from 
ihe aides of the pole cores into the sides of the yoke ring will not be considered in the 
paloulations, the closer spacing of the equivalent parallel poles will compensate for 
tiie ominsion, and the method here followed is found to give satisfactory results in 
Praotion, 
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wide. We are now able to use formula (35) on page 79 for the calcula- 
tion of both these flux components. For the permeance of the air path 
between the end faces of the pole cores, we have 


BPs a 2X La 2.54 


1 ad Oe a IEEE 
= 14.8 


A similar calculation for the permeance of the air path between the end 
faces of the pole shoes gives 2P, = 2.8. 

When calculating the flux in the air paths of which the permeances 
are P,; and P» respectively, it is necessary to bear in mind that the mmf 
causing the flux component ®,, which passes out of the pole core through 
the exciting coils, is the average mmf between adjacent poles, or one-half 
the total mmf of a pair of poles. Then 


28, = (0.44 X 7,500) X 14.8 = 139,000 maxwells 
and 
2B, = (2 X 0.44 X 7,500) X 2.8 = 53,000 maxwells 


Summing up the several calculated components of the leakage flux, we 
have a total of 492,000 maxwells for one-half of the pole. This estimate 
of the leakage flux does not include all possible flux paths, and, as pre- 
viously mentioned, it will be advisable to increase the calculated value 
about 25 per cent, which brings the total of the leakage lines up to 616,000 
maxwells. The useful flux per pole, as given with the other numerical 
data, was 6.6 X 10° maxwells, whence the total flux per pole is 6,600,000 
+ (2 X 616,000) = 7,832,000 and the leakage factor is 


_ 7,832,000 


f= 6,600,000 = 1.19 (approx) 


The maximum value of the flux density in the pole core will be 


7,832,000 


TTxX757 95,000 lines per sq in. 


This maximum density will occur at the end of the pole core where it is 
attached to the yoke ring. 

43. Distribution of Flux Density over Armature Surface. In Art. 2 
the average flux density in the air gap under the pole face was defined as 


® 
lawson 


B= 


wherein the numerator is the flux per pole entering the armature, and the 
denominator is the gross length of the armature core multiplied by the 
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pole arc measured on the armature surface, or the area under the pole 
face through which the total flux would enter the armature if there were 
no spreading of the flux lines from the edges of the pole face. 

The actual flux distribution over the armature surface, when the cur- 
rent in the armature conductors is zero, or merely such as to provide the 
shunt-field excitation, may be determined by making a flux plot similar 
to Fig. 55. If the neighboring poles were removed, the flux plot would be 
as in Fig. 54. It does not take long to make such a flux plot extending 
as far as the neutral zone or up to the pole tip of the neighboring pole. 
Irom this a curve can be plotted, the ordinates of which are a measure 
of the air-gap flux density which would be obtained at the armature sur- 
face for any position under or between the poles if the mmf between pole 
shoe and armature surface were constant in value up to and even beyond 


Limit of pole arc 


Limit of pole pitch 


Scale for mmf (curve F’ 
Scale for flux densi 


lia, 58. Curves showing distribution of air-gap permeance, mmf, and flux density. 


(he position midway between the poles. For example, since the flux 
lube GEF (Fig. 54) contains as many unit tubes as the flux tube CDAB 
nder the center of the pole shoe, it follows that the average flux density 
ii the space AB is HF /AB times the average flux density in the space EF. 

Assume that the curve P (Fig. 58) has been obtained in this manner, 
while the curve B has been obtained from Fig. 55 which takes account of 
(he proximity effect of the oppositely excited poles. Note that the flux 
curve P may also be thought of as a permeance curve, that is to say, a 
vurve of which the ordinates are a measure of the permeance per square 
ontimeter of armature surface between pole shoe and armature. The 
fonson for this is that flua = mmf X permeance, and, since the mmf 
hetween pole shoe and armature is the same for all points on the armature 
mirlace (when the proximity effeet of neighboring poles is neglected), it 
follows that permeance is directly proportional to flux, and permeance 
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per square centimeter is directly proportional to flux per square centimeter 
or to the air-gap density expressed in gauss. 

When the curve P (Fig. 58), which may be called the ‘‘permeance 
curve” and calibrated as such, has been drawn, and also the curve B 
(in gauss), which is the true open-circuit flux distribution curve (taking 
account of the effect of neighboring poles), the third curve /’, which repre- 
sents the resultant mmf between pole shoe and armature, may be con- 
structed. The ordinate af of this curve at any point a on the armature 
periphery considered in relation to the poles is simply the ratio of the 
flux density in gauss to the permeance per square centimeter, i.e., af = 
ab/ap gilberts. In this manner the shape of the mmf curves such as 
F and F’ (Fig. 52) may be determined. 

44, Practical Method of Plotting Flux-distribution Curves. Draw 
the pole shoe and armature periphery to scale (preferably full size) as 
will be explained later in Art. 50. Sketch the flux and equipotential 


Curve B (flux density) 


Curve P (perméance 
per sq. cm.) 
a 


Scale for curve B 
Scale for curve P 


Fie. 59. Curve of open-circuit flux distribution derived from permeance curve. 


lines to form approximate squares as explained in connection with Fig. 
54. Note that the air-gap permeance per square centimeter of armature 
surface under the center of pole face is simply the reciprocal of the 
“equivalent”’ air gap 6, expressed in centimeters, as calculated in Art. 
35, and the permeance per square centimeter at another point such as 
about halfway between £ and F (Fig. 54) is (1/5.) X (AB/EF). Now 
plot the permeance curve marked P in Fig. 59 where the distance AN 
is one-half the pole pitch 7, and AS is one-half the pole are rr. The flux 
distribution curve may be constructed without resorting to a second flux 
plot by drawing the straight line SR and subtracting the ordinates of this 
line from the curve P. This yields results quite accurate enough for 
practical purposes. 
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In order to calibrate the open-circuit flux curve B thus obtained, it is 
necessary to know the total flux per pole entering the armature. Let this 
be  maxwells. Now measure the area under the curve B. This may 
be done with the aid of a planimeter or by averaging ordinates. Con- 
struct the rectangle AA’S’S of exactly the same area. The height of 
this rectangle will be a measure of the average density under the pole face 
on the assumption that there is no fringing or spread of flux beyond the 
pole tips, and this is known to be BY’ = ®/rrl, lines per sq in. as defined 
in Art. 2. In this manner a scale is provided for the flux curve B which 
should preferably be replotted to a convenient scale. The curve F, 
showing resultant mmf under open-circuit conditions, may also be derived 
as explained in connection with Fig. 58. 

It is obvious that the maximum value of the actual air-gap density 
on open circuit is less than the previously used value of B, which is the 
height of the dotted rectangle of Fig. 59. With the shape of pole shoe 
and length of air gap as found in modern machines, the center ordinate 
By. of the curve B (Fig. 59) will usually be about [r/(0.85r + 0.15)]B,, 
where r is the ratio of pole are to pole pitch. Expressed in terms of 
known dimensions, this value becomes 


i) 


Be so 
ve ~ (©.85r + 0.15)rle 


lines per sq in. (44) 
where & is the flux per pole on open circuit. 

45. Effect of Armature Current in Modifying Air-gap Flux Distri- 
bution. The distribution of armature mmf was discussed in Art. 39, 
and Vig. 52 shows how the addition of the armature mmf to field mmf 
produces the resultant mmf curve R or R’ when the machine is operating 
under load. 

In order to plot the full-load flux curve such as the curve C (Fig. 60), 
we may read the corresponding values of flux density and mmf from the 
curve marked azr gap, teeth, and slots (Fig. 50). This will give correct 
rosults for all points on the armature surface where the air gap has the 
mume length 6 as under center of pole. For points nearer to and beyond 
\he pole tips, the changing permeance of the air paths as expressed by 
(he curve P (Fig. 59) must be taken into account, the flux density being 
ilways equal to mmf X permeance per square centimeter. The effect of 
tooth reluctance for points beyond the pole tips is negligible, but, wher- 


ever the density is high enough to make the ampere-turns for the teeth 
ippreciable, the correction to be made can be obtained from the curve 
marked teeth in Fig. 50. 

The distortion of flux distribution caused by armature reaction in 
iwachines not provided with pole-face windings (Art. 33) may produce 


vonsiderably greater iron loss in the armature teeth at full load than on 
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open circuit. The flux density in the teeth corresponding to the maxi- 
mum air-gap density, as read off Fig. 60, is obtained from a curve similar 
to Fig. 49. The maximum value of air-gap density due to field distortion 
under load may be 20 per cent greater than the maximum value when the 
machine is operating on open circuit. The curves of Fig. 60 refer to a 
machine without commutating poles because a certain amount of brush 
shift has been assumed, and this leads to a direct weakening of the field 
excitation caused by the demagnetizing ampere-turns on the armature. 
The ratio of full-load developed voltage to no-load voltage, assuming the 
speed to remain constant, is simply the ratio of the area under the curve 
( to the area under the curve B, and this is a check on the correctness of 


the field excitation. 


~<Full load brush shift 


Scale of flux density over armature surface 


! 
| 
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| 
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Fic. 60. Curves of flux distribution over armature surface. 


Y/ 


46. Leakage Factor in Multipolar Dynamos. The design of a new 
machine should always include calculations for the probable amount of 
leakage flux and the leakage factor [formula (34), p. 78] before the cTOss 
section of the iron in the pole cores and yoke ring are decided upon; this 
is necessary because flux densities must be kept within reasonable limits 
in these portions of the magnetic circuit. Accurate information con- 
cerning these quantities will generally require the plotting of a flux map 
similar to that of Fig. 55, and computations that follow the procedure 
given in the illustrative example of Art. 42. 

Most industrial designs, however, make use of available standard 
parts, employed not only in the interest of economy but because satis- 
factory performance is possible with them. Leakage factors have, as a 
rule, been determined for used laminations, and this generally means 
that it is possible to omit the plotting of a flux map and other calculations, 
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The accompanying table lists representative leakage coefficients whose 
values, when used, will yield reasonable cross sections of pole cores and 
frame. 


Leakage 

Output, kw coefficient 
50 1.25 to 1.12 
100 L220. 4" 1 
200 1.20 to 1.10 
500 1.18 to 1.09 
1,000 1.16 to 1.08 
1,500 1.14 to 1.07 
2,000 1.12 to 1.06 


47. Design of Field Magnets and Windings. The problem of design- 
ing the field magnets and their associated yoke and windings generally 
involves the proper proportioning and arrangement of the iron and copper 
sections of the stationary magnetic and electric circuits. For a new 
machine, that is, one that does not make use of a standard lamination, 
this work requires the careful coordination of such matters as (1) deter- 
mining the correct pole and yoke dimensions, (2) calculating the number 
of ampere-turns for the windings, (3) selecting the correct size or sizes of 
copper wire for the windings, and (4) estimating the probable temperature 
rise of the field under normal operating conditions. Since all phases of 
(he design are interdependent it is necessary to check certain calculations 
and frequently to modify dimensions or sizes if they subsequently yield 
results that seem to be unreasonable. 

|, Pole and Yoke Dimensions. Calculations for the various dimensions 
of pole and yoke will depend upon acceptable shapes, and permissible 
values of maximum flux densities. It is important to note, in this con- 
jection, that field ampere-turns and the probable temperature rise of the 
winding will depend, in part, upon the required mmf for the pole and 
yoke, 

Solid poles are rarely used in present-day designs. This is especially 
(rue when the armatures have open slots. Although the eddy-current 
lonses in solid pole shoes may be small if the air gap is large, or when semi- 
‘loved slots are used, completely laminated poles are standard practice 
except in very small machines. The thickness of the laminations need 
iol be less than 25 mils (0.025 in.), and the pole-core assembly requires 
(he riveting or welding together of a stack that has an axial length slightly 
low than the armature length 1,; the pole length parallel to the shaft is 
\intiully la = 1.56. The pole shoe is shaped to give a gradually increasing 
“it gap at the tips (Fig. 4); the air gap at the tips (just before the usual 
hounding off at the extreme end) is generally 114 to 2 times the air gap 
iider the center of the pole. The illustrative example of Art. 50 empha- 
sivon the foregoing in some detail. 
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2. Shunt- and Series-field Ampere-turns. The shunt field of a d-c 
dynamo must generally develop an mmf that is practically constant over 
the normal operating range and, acting with the series field, whose mmf 
depends upon the load current, the total number of ampere-turns in a 
compound machine must be capable of overcoming the reluctances of the 
various parts of the magnetic circuit when required flux densities are 
established in the armature. For a given air-gap flux density the 
magnetizing forces (ampere-turns per unit of length) can be found for 
the core below the teeth, the pole core and shoe, and the yoke (Fig. 61); 
the latter numerical quantities are then multiplied by the respective 
magnetic-circuit lengths, and, together with the number of ampere-turns 
for the air gap and teeth taken from Fig. 50, their sum will represent the 
necessary total. 

As indicated above, the series winding on the field magnets carries the 
line or armature current and thus adds to the constant excitation of the 
shunt coils a number of ampere-turns generally in accordance with the 
demand for a stronger field. The series turns are frequently placed at one 
end of the pole (see Fig. 32), under which condition the total radial wind- 
ing space available may be divided in proportion to the ampere-turns 
required on the shunt and series coils, respectively. In some designs the 
series coils are placed directly over those of the shunt winding; with this 
arrangement some space is usually left between them to permit the free 
passage of air for ventilating purposes. 

When the total number of ampere-turns required per pole is known, the 
number of ampere-turns in the series field can easily be calculated; then 
with a known value of load current the number of series-field turns per 
pole may be computed. If it is not possible to fulfill exactly this specified 
condition (only full or half turns may be used) a slightly greater number 
of turns is provided, in which case a diverter must be used to shunt a por- 
tion of the total current; a diverter is merely a resistance connected to 
bypass the same per cent of total current as the per cent excess of series- 
field turns. Thus if the required series ampere-turns per pole is 2,000, 
and the current is 300 amp, the calculated number of turns per pole is 
2,000/300 = 624. Since 614 turns will not be sufficient, the winding may 
consist of 7144 turns, and the current required through the coils is, there- 
fore, 2,000/7.5 = 267 amp. The balance of 33 amp must be shunted 
through a diverter whose resistance Rp = Rsz(267/33) ohm, where Fsz is 
the series-field resistance. 

3. Shunt- and Series-field Wire Sizes. Where a coil of wire is connected 
directly across a constant, or nearly constant, source of emf, as is the case 
with the shunt-field winding, the developed ampere-turns are directly 
proportional to the cross-sectional area of the conductor used in its con- 
struction and, for all practical purposes, independent of the number of 
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turns. Moreover, the temperature rise will, in general, diminish as the 
number of turns is increased. The following analysis will show that these 
relationships are valid. As previously pointed out (Art. 18, Item 30), 
the resistance of a copper conductor at 60°C is directly proportional to its 
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Fia, 61. Magnetization curves (inch units). 


longth Zin inches and inversely proportional to the circular-mil area (m); 
ie, R = I/(m) ohms. Since the length of wire in one field coil is equal to 
the product of the mean length per turn m and its number of turns 7, 
Koy @ m& T/(m), But the coil resistance is also equal to the ratio of 
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the coil voltage E/p (p coils in series) to the coil current I. Thus, 
equating the two values of Roo, 


mXT _E/p 
sks. er 
from which 
(m) = ie (45) 


For a coil of rectangular shape, Fig. 62, m = 2(u + v) + rw so that, 
ae [2(u + v) + ru] X (TI) X p 
E 


(m (45a) 
Formula (45a) indicates that a field coil that is wound around a form of 
fixed dimensions u and v and is connected to E/p volts will develop 
ampere-turns practically proportional to the wire size; the possible varia- 
tion of the dimension w will alter this proportionality only slightly. Note 


Mean length per turn m 
(inches) 


Fie. 62. Field coil of rectangular shape. 


also that any increase in the number of turns by increasing d (turns per 
layer) or w (number of layers) will result in an equivalent change in coil 
resistance to lower the current. It follows, therefore, that the J?R loss 
in the field, a measure of the temperature rise, will decrease with an 
increase in the number of turns. 

In compound-wound machines it is customary to allow a voltage drop 
in a shunt-field rheostat of about 15 per cent of the terminal emf. The 
wire size for the shunt-field coils should, therefore, be caleulated on the 
assumption that the impressed voltage /, formula (45a), is 15 per cent 
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less than the terminal voltage of the machine. With shunt-wound 
generators, the field rheostat plays a more important part; it must be 
designed to give the required variation in field strength between no load 
and full load, at constant speed, or, in the case of a motor, to provide for 
the required speed variation. The amount by which the excitation has 
to be varied—apart from the requirements to compensate for the effects 
of temperature changes—may be determined by reference to the satu- 
ration curve. 

To find the wire size for the shunt winding, a good procedure is to 
assume a dimension w, not more than about 3 in. to avoid local heating 
inside the coil; then, with known values of (TJ), w, v, p, and E, use 
formula (45a). The next step is to determine the number of turns that 
can be fitted into a space w X d sq in., after which the resistance and 
current may be calculated. In well-designed machines the shunt-field 
currents should usually be less than the values given below, where the 
currents are expressed as percentages of the full-load rated currents of 


(he machines: 
Exciting current 
Output of percentage of 
machine, kw rated current 


8 
SCOOFRRFNW 
ANON a|AaS 


500 
1,000 and larger 0.3 to 0.4 


The wire size of the series-field winding is found by dividing the known 
full-load current [sz by an assumed current density A, in amp per sq in. 
Thus 


es en (46) 
A 

The current density in field windings, both shunt and series, will usually 
he between 800 and 1,600 amp per sq in., the larger values applying to 
high-speed well-ventilated machines, and in the case where the series field 
in placed near the pole shoe. If the current to be carried exceeds 100 amp, 
(he coils may be made of flat copper strip wound edgewise by means of a 
special machine. For small currents, cotton-covered wires of square or 
roclangular section are commonly used, round wires being rarely employed, 

tiles the diameter is less than that of a No.8 B & 8 gage. 
4, Temperature Rise of Field Windings. The problem of keeping the 
fomperature rise of field coils within safe limits (40 to 50°C) is complicated 
hy the fact that the fanning action of the rotating armature will have an 
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important effect upon the machine’s ability to dissipate heat. Moreover, 
when the spacing between coils is wide and when the presence of commu- 
tating poles is not a factor in restricting the free circulation of air, the 
main poles are likely to run cool. It should, therefore, be clear that the 
rate at which heat energy can be carried away from the surface of a coil 
will depend, among other things, upon the general construction of the 
machine, upon the nature and area of the cooling surface, and the heat- 
absorbing properties of the surrounding medium. These considerations 
lead to the conclusion that empirical coefficients, the results of experience 
as well as experimental investigation, must be used for predetermining 
the temperatures likely to be attained by machines operating under 
specified conditions. Thus, if 


S = cooling surface in square inches 
W = I°R loss in watts 
é = temperature rise in degrees Centigrade, being the observed 
difference of temperature between the surface of the hot con- 
ductor within the coil and the surrounding medium 


we have the following relation 
Weec Ki Sexe 


where c is the cooling coefficient expressed in watts per square inch per 
degree Centigrade difference in temperature. Whence 


Ww 
i= owe (47) 


The graphs of Fig. 63 show typical experimental relationships between the 
cooling coefficient c and the peripheral speed of the armature for two 
typical spacing arrangements of field coils. The curve marked A applies 
to machines with wide spacing between poles and good ventilation, while 
curve B should be used when the main poles are close together, or when 
commutating poles interfere with the free circulation of air around the 
main windings. The cooling coefficient will necessarily depend upon the 
type and size of machine, and it should, if possible, be determined from 
tests made upon generators or motors generally similar to the one being 
designed. The modern tendency in design seems to be toward increased 
output by improvements in the qualities of the insulating and magnetic 
materials and in methods of ventilation. Field coils are now frequently 
built with sectionalized windings so arranged that air has free access not 
only between the subdivisions of the winding, but also between the inside 
of the coils and the pole core. The gain is not always proportionate to 
the total cost and space required, but decisions in such matters are fre- 
quently made on the basis of other factors; the cooling coeflicients given 
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in Fig. 63 are not applicable to such special designs and should not be used 
unless properly modified. 

48. Illustrative Example. Design of Field-magnet Coil for Dynamo. 
Given an 8-pole shunt-wound 220-volt d-c generator with a cross section 
of iron in each pole core of 4 by 10 in. Referring to Fig. 62, the winding 
space d for the exciting turns is 6.5 in. long and the inside dimensions of the 
former u and v, on which the coil is wound, are 4.25 by 10.25 in. Design 
a suitable winding to give approximately 8,500 amp-turns per pole when 
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Fia. 63. Cooling coefficients for field coils of dynamos. 


‘in external field rheostat absorbs 15 per cent of the voltage. The tem- 
porature rise at the surface of the field coils is not to exceed 45°C and is 
iol to be less than 35°C. Assume an average coil temperature of 60°C 
wid a cooling coefficient of 0.009 watt per sq in. per °C rise in temperature. 

Since the width of the winding w is unknown, it will be proper to assume 
« reasonable value for this dimension and then proceed with the required 
suleulations. Then, if the temperature rise does not fall within the speci- 
lied limits a correction can be made in w, decreasing it, for example, if the 
l\igher temperature rise is desired; it is generally a simple matter 0 make 
(he necessary adjustments and calculations. 
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Assuming a value of w = 2 in., the mean length of turn 
m = 2(4.25 + 10.25) + (4 X 2) = 35.3 in. 
By formula (45), the circular mil area of the conductor is 


oe 35.3 X 8,500 X 8 
“ 0.85 X 220 
The nearest standard size (of larger cross section), is No. 9 B & S, the 
particulars of which, obtained from Table I (p. 431) are: 

Circular mils = 13,090 

Cross section = 0.01028 sq in. 

Resistance per 1,000 ft at 60°C = 0.921 ohm 

Approx number of turns per inch of dee = 7.88 


= 12,850 cir mils 


Allowing about 14 in. at the ends for insulation it will be possible to wind 
6.25 X 7.88, or (say) 49 wires in each layer. Also, with a coil width of 
2 in., and allowing some space for insulating paper between layers, there 
will be 7.88 X 1.9, or (say) 15 layers. Therefore, 

Turns per coil = 49 X 15 = 735 
Since each turn has an average length of 35.3 in. 


Length of wire per coil = 735 X — = 2,160 ft 


and 


Resistance per coil at 60°C = 2.16 X 0.921 = 1.99 ohms 


The exciting current will be 
220 X 0.85 


Asc UE eee te 


Checking the number of ampere-turnsit is found to be 735 X 10.8 = 8,650, 
which is more than 8,500 by the factor 13,090/12,850 because a standard 
wire, having an area slightly larger than required, was used. 
The surface area of the coil being equal to the product of its perimeter 
and the mean length of each turn, 
S = 2(6.5 + 2) X 35.3 = 600 sq in. 
The temperature rise, by formula (47), will, therefore, be 


_ (10.8)? x 1.99 


= “o.009 x Goo ~ 10°C 
Checking on the current density in the conductor, 
5. 5 A hh 4 Loe 
oe 0.01028 — ne amp per sq In. 


which is reasonable. 
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It should be pointed out that some saving in winding cost could be 
effected by reducing the width of the coil, dimension w, thereby cutting 
down on the number of turns; this would, however, increase the exciting 
current, though not the number of ampere-turns, and boost the tempera- 
ture rise. 

49. Open-circuit Saturation Curve of Dynamo. In [Illustrative 
Example, Art. 38, the method of plotting the curves of Fig. 50 was 
explained. The curve marked air gap and teeth gives the ampere-turns 
required per pole to overcome the total reluctance between the pole face 
and the bottom of the armature slots for different values of the average 
air-gap flux density. To these ampere-turns must be added the ampere- 
turns necessary to overcome the reluctance of the entire magnetic circuit, 
including armature core, pole core, and yoke ring. Instead of plotting 
the relation between ampere-turns and air-gap density, it is desirable to 
plot a curve connecting field ampere-turns per pole, and emf generated in 
the armature. This is merely a matter of changing the scale of the ordi- 
nates of the curve since, in constant-speed machines, the developed volt- 
‘ge is obviously proportioned to the flux cut by the conductors and, there- 
fore, to the flux density in the air gap. 

In Fig. 64 the dotted curve OM gives the relation between ampere- 
turns and developed voltage for air gap and teeth only, while OF N is the 
‘saturation curve” for the complete machine and takes account not only 
of the air-gap and tooth reluctance, but also of the reluctance of the other 
parts of the magnetic circuit. Any horizontal distance, such as MN, 
lhotween the two curves is a measure of the ampere-turns required to over- 
come this additional reluctance. The ordinate OZ, is the terminal volt- 
fie on open circuit, OH; is the terminal voltage at full load (the machine 
is assumed to be overcompounded), and OEz is the necessary developed 
voltage at full load (7.e., the voltage that must be generated in the arma- 
(ure conductors by the cutting of the flux in order that the terminal volt- 
ie at full load shall be OZ;). 

Draw a straight line connecting the origin O of the curve and the point 
!’ corresponding to the no-load voltage, and produce this to G, where it 
invets the horizontal line representing full-load terminal voltage. Then, 
since the ampere-turns on the shunt at no load are OA, they will obviously 
lve increased to OB at full load on account of the higher terminal voltage 
(\he “long shunt”’ connection is here assumed). The ampere-turns neces- 
sary to produce the required full-load flux will be OC, but in machines not 
provided with commutating poles, the field excitation must be greater 
(han this in order to balance the demagnetizing effects of the armature 
surrent, If the amount of the forward lead given to the brushes is known, 
(he armature demagnetizing ampere-turns due to brush shift’ may be 
saloulated by formula (43) of Art. 39, This is the distance CD (ig. 64). 
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These ampere-turns have to be put on the field poles, not to increase the 
air-gap flux and thus develop a higher voltage but merely to counteract 
the effects of the armature current and restore the air-gap flux to its 
original value on open circuit. It is, therefore, correct to say that addi- 
tional ampere-turns approximately equal to this amount must be added 
to the field windings in order that the necessary flux shall be cut by the 
armature conductors. It follows that OD represents the total ampere- 
turns required per pole at fullload. Of this total amount, OB will be due 
to the shunt winding, and the balance BD must be provided by the series 
winding. 


Volts 


Ampere-turns to 
balance demagnetizing 


effect of armature 
currents 


Ampere-turns per pole AB Cc D 
Fia. 64. Open-circuit ‘‘saturation”’ curve of dynamo. 


50. Illustrative Example. Design of Dynamo Field Magnets and 
Windings. Design the magnetic circuit—poles, yoke ring, and field- 
magnet windings—of a 6-pole 300-kw generator with commutating poles, 
driven at a constant speed of 1,200 rpm and provided with an armature 
wound to give a terminal voltage of 230 volts on open circuit, increasing 
to 250 volts at full load. It is assumed that the armature has been 
designed and that the dimensions and other values as given in the 
Illustrative Example, Art. 18, are to be used. It is also assumed that the 
“equivalent air gap” and the ampere-turns for the air gap, teeth, and 
slots have been calculated as explained in connection with the Illustrative 
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Example, Art. 38. The curve of Fig. 50 is to be used as data for this prob- 
lem. The various items to be calculated are listed on the accompanying 
design sheet, which is followed by notes explaining the calculations. 


DESIGN OF POLES, YOKE, AND WINDINGS 


Item 7: Leakage Factor. Refer to Art. 46. This may be estimated at 
1.15. This value may later be checked by drawing a flux-leakage map, 
like that previously explained (Art. 42), after the preliminary pole dimen- 
sions are determined. 

Items 8 and 9: Cross Section of Pole Core. Refer to Art. 40 for caleu- 
lation of the full-load flux per pole. This flux, as estimated in Art. 18, is 
4.27 X 10° maxwells. The maximum flux density in the pole core will 
occur in the cross section near the yoke ring, and, being determined by the 
total flux, ¢.e., useful and leakage flux, may be fairly high. From the 
B-H curve of Fig. 61, it appears that 95,000 lines per sq in. will not require 
an excessive number of ampere-turns. The pole-core cross section must, 
therefore, be 
— 4.25 % 108115 


he 95,000 


= 51.7 sq in. 


‘The dimension of the pole shoe measured parallel to the shaft will be about 
/, — 1.56 (see Art. 47), the numerical values of I, and 6 being given in items 
!and6. Thus 


leore = 10.25 — (1.5 X 0.20) = 9.85 in., or (say) 97 in. 
‘The width of the pole core should, therefore, be 


51.7 
9.875 


Item 10: Length of Winding Space on Pole. Refer to Art. 47, and the 
Illustrative Example of Art. 48. This dimension will tentatively be made 
(\') in. and is subject to change if later temperature-rise calculations indi- 
ute that it should be modified. It should be noted that the radial dimen- 
sion of the pole must correspond approximately with that of the commu- 
\uling pole, which was not designed for this machine. However, the 
(limensions for the main and commutating poles are not particularly 
(rilical at this stage and may be altered one way or another when the final 
(losign is completed and accurate drawings must be prepared for the 
munufacture of the machine. 

lems 12 and 13: Flux Density in Frame. This should be about the 
fame as, or somewhat less than, the maximum density in the core. 
Nelocting 90,000 lines per sq in., and remembering that the total useful 
ind leakage flux divides as it enters the yoke, with one-half passing in each 


Weore = == 5.25 in. 
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DESIGN SHEET FOR POLE CORES, FRAME, AND FIELD WINDINGS OF 
D-C GENERATOR 


(Dimensions in inches unless otherwise stated) 


Specifications: 300 kw; 230 /250 volts; Preliminary ; 

Item : Final 

N 1,200 rpm, allowable temperature rise Symbol} or assumed alone 
" of field coils = 45°C values 


| | 


Given or Assumed Data 


1 | Number of main poles........-+++++++> om el ee 6 
2 | Number of commutating poles.......--- rei ae 6 
3 | Diameter of armature core........++++> D Weer 22 
4 | Axial length of armature core; gross. ..-. Ue ee re 10.25 
5 | Ratio pole are to pole pitch.........---- r 0.64 
6 | Air gap under center of pole.........--- tS a ge Papen St 0.20 
7 | Leakage factor.......2++--+seererscees Uf 1.15 
(All other required data to be taken from 
Illustrative Examples, Arts. 18 and 38) 
Calculations 
g | Maximum flux density in pole core (full 
HORNE sete. Re saber © fee ia e “Lapis ite 95 ,000 
9 | Cross section of pole core........-.++++> 7. ae ee nk 51.7 
10 | Length (radial) of winding space on POlGs|) weiss 614 
11 | Flux density in frame (yoke ring)....... flee 90 ,000 
12 | Cross section of yoke ring.......-+++++- cate 27.3 28.0 
13 | Outside diameter of frame (from sketch, 
Wig AGB) fedoe ss b ches - fei stetn Bs «nls ThE A he Kes 42 
14 | TT per pole for total magnetic circuit (no 
HONG) oes she ch ni Oana ia ste BAL LPEM| ol noite 29 4,080 
15 | TI per pole on shunt field (UH NORA) ee eae = Sle. secre 4,440 
16 | TI per pole in series winding.........--- a A omen aie = 475 
17 | TI per pole total at full VORA Hecca eerie |e sete: Gaetustecte 4,915 
18 | Length of winding space for shunt coils..| ... | «+--+. 54 
19 | Width of winding space for shunt coils. . . ADT 1! ohare ss 1.25 
20 | Size of shunt-field wire (B & S gage)...... ri | emi SL No. 14 square 
21 | Number of turns of wire per shunt-field 
yc ie etre a RE SRR Speers OR ern a ae tte? My oe BRS 1,168 
22 | Shunt-field current (full load).......-.-+ eee PTR. Loren 3.82 
23 | Number of turns of series winding per 
POLS ee ews ee oes arrtovatens asin = se rielsass = Pet Kin tes FOS a) 
24 | Cross section of series winding.......-.- PM) he. eee 50 0.75 
25 | Resistance (hot) of series winding (ohms).) ..- | 0 ----++ 165 X 105% 
26 | [2R loss in series-field coils (watts) <... 3% sO age st ee 240 
27 |Surface temperature rise of field coils 
(degrees C)....0..++seeeccecereeeres IES, o\ iow tc rte 38.7°C 


et 
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direction, the minimum cross section of the yoke ring should, therefore, be 
? ? 


4.27 X 10° X 1.15 
A, = oe i 
y 2 < 90,000 = 27.3 sq in. 


The width and thickness to give this cross section will depend upon the 
design, but it will be well to proceed on the basis of a yoke overhang 
measured parallel to the shaft, of about 2 in.; this construction will 


I'ta, 65, Design of pole core and yoke ring for Illustrative Example of Art. 50. 


provide a yoke extension that is about as wide as the field coils. Assum- 
ig a width of about 14 in. (axially) and a rectangular cross section, usin 

i wlandard slab of structural steel that is formed into a cylinder sad nee 
welded, the yoke thickness will be j 


Uyoe = TT = 1.95 in., or (say) 2 in. 


lhe pole shoe in Fig. 65 is drawn as explained in Art. 4 and Fig. 4, and 
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also in Art. 47, with the air gap at the pole tips somewhat greater than 
under the center of the pole. The pole tips are rounded off with a radius 
of about 1¢ in., and a thickness of metal « = 7 in. is provided between 
pole face and the ledge that supports the field coils. This thickness is 
calculated so that sufficient metal is provided at this point to avoid mag- 
netic saturation of the pole tips. The flux passing through the section of 
9.875x sq in., where 9.875 is the thickness of the pole shoe measured 
parallel to the shaft, is assumed to consist of two components: (1) the flux 
leaking from the pole tip, which may be taken at about one-quarter of the 
total estimated leakage flux; and (2) the flux entering the armature teeth 
in space AB, which is approximately equal to the flux per pole multiplied 


. arc AB ; : : ; 
by the ratio Sele are In this design, the length AB is approximately 


(7.37 — 5.25)/2 = 1.06 in., where the number 7.37 is the pole are rr (item 
17 in Art. 18) and the number 5.25 is the pole width (Fig. 65). The two 


flux components are equal to 


5, = (215 x £270,000) + (7% x 4,270,000) = 775,000 maxwells 


Assuming a flux density of 95,000 lines per sq in. as in the remainder of the 
pole core 
4% 775,000 
9.875 X 95,000 


Having drawn Fig. 65 to scale, a more accurate estimate of the leakage 
factor may now be made by plotting a flux-leakage map (Art. 42). Itis 
not proposed to repeat these calculations in connection with the field 
design now under consideration, but it will be assumed that the leakage 
factor 1.15 as already estimated (item 7) is found to be correct, so that no 
change need be made in the dimensions of the magnetic circuit before 
proceeding with the calculations for the open-circuit saturation curve. 

Items 14 to 17: Ampere-turns per Pole for Total Magnetic Circuit. 
Plotting the Open-circuit Saturation Curve. Refer to Art. 49. The calcu- 
lations of the total ampere-turns on each pole of the machine, to develop 
on open-circuit a given voltage, are shown in the table on page 131. 
Suitable values of terminal voltage are selected to obtain points on the 
saturation curve. One of the values should be slightly higher than the 
developed emf under full-load conditions. It is not necessary to make 
the calculations for very low voltage, because the reluctance of the iron 
parts of the magnetic circuit is negligible. For each selected value of 
developed emf the ampere-turns for the complete magnetic circuit are 

calculated; the component parts include (1) the air gap and teeth, (2) the 
armature core below the teeth, (8) the yoke, and (4) the pole core, The 


= 0.825 in., or (say) rin, 
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OPEN-CIRCUIT SATURATION CURVE DATA 
(Table for Calculating Ampere-turns for Total Magnetic Circuit) 


No-load voltage........... 
Flux entering armature per 
pole, maxwells.......... 


230 245, 260 


3,500,000) 3,833,000} 4,080,000! 4,330,000 


Flux density: 
Armature core (®/2 X 


pe aly 59,500 65,2 

oc ; ,200 69 500 
Pole core (1.125%/51.7). . 76,200 83,500 88 , 800 Meh 
Yoke ring (1.156/2 X 28) 71,900 78,700 83,700 89,000 
Air gap (®/81.8)...... ~ 42,700 46 , 800 49 ,800 53,000 


(6,620 gauss)| (7,260 gauss) (7,730 gauss)| (8,220 gauss) 


Amp-turns per in.: 


Armature 
10 
Pole core 7 Fig. 61....... 17 a a 
Yoke ring 25 32 38 a 
Amp-turns: 
Armature (J = 3.8 in.) 38) 
Bore ee 46 
Pole core (= CBs)... 119 164 ‘os m: 
Yoke ring (J = 10 in.)... 250) 320 380 : 
Air gap and teeth (Fig. ae 
DO)! coals suet ete 3,200 
Total 09. Cha @ Be Bie: Pomel ae Bake ; fon : eh 


first and second items are determined on the basis of the useful flux; the 
third item involves one-half of the total useful and leakage flux To 
determine the ampere-turns for the pole core, the fourth item, the iene 

lux should be used; this may be estimated as equal to a 


Pave = 14 (26, + co) 


where ®, is the maximum flux in the pole core at the yoke ring, and ®, is 
hg "i ne pole core at the end nearest the pole shoe. Assuming eae: 
iit of all the leakage flux to pass from the pol i 

that preheat pole shoes, the flux in the core 

1 1 
Pa dees 1 6’ xe 

iy making the necessary substitutions, what has been referred to as the 
Average flux in the pole core may be written: 


eee ’, xe 1+ 51 


In this design If = 1.15, whence ®,, © 1.125, the meaning of which is 
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that the pole-core flux is calculated on the assumption that the leakage 
factor is 1.125 instead of 1.15, as used in estimating the flux in the yoke. 

After the various flux densities are calculated for given values of flux, 
Fig. 61 should be used to determine the ampere-turns per inch for the 
armature core, pole core, and yoke portions of the magnetic circuit; the 
latter are then multiplied by their respective lengths of path, indicated on 
Fig. 65, to yield the corresponding ampere-turns. (Note that the arma- 
ture core length a is taken as Vr.) The number of ampere-turns for the 
air gap and teeth are, of course, taken from the previously plotted graph 
of Fig. 50. The density in the air gap which determines the ampere- 
turns required is the maximum value of the average density over a tooth 
pitch (7.e., the average air-gap density under the center of the pole face). 
Using formula (44) of Art. 44, the maximum value of the air-gap density is 


Bl = ® S 2 mip 
ve = (.85r + 0.15)rl,  ((0.85 X 0.64) + 0.15]11-5 X 10.25 S75 


The curve (Fig. 66) is plotted from the results of the calculations as 
given in the table. It shows the connection between the open-circuit 
emf and the corresponding ampere-turns of excitation per pole. 

Referring to Fig. 66, note the following: 

1. Shunt-field ampere-turns per pole on open circuit (230 volts) = 
4,080. 

2. Shunt-field ampere-turns per pole at full load (250 volts) = 4,440. 

3. Total ampere-turns for shunt- and series-field coils (256.1 volts) = 
4,915; the required generated emf for a full-load terminal voltage of 250 
volts was calculated in Art. 18. 

4. Series-field ampere-turns at full load = 4,915 — 4,440 = 475. 

Items 18 to 22: Shunt-field Winding. Refer to Art. 47 and the Illus- 
trative Example of Art. 48. Allowing about /4 in. for insulation at the 
top and bottom and for space between shunt and series coils, the total 
length of the winding space will be 6 in. Dividing this length in pro- 
portion to the shunt and series ampere-turns, the shunt coil will occupy 
(4,440/4915)6 = 5) in., and the series coil 14 in. Next, allowing about 
14 in. for insulation space between coils and pole core, the inside dimen- 
sions of the shunt and series coils will be 514 by 104g in. Assuming a 
total thickness of winding w = 14 in., the mean length per turn m 
will, therefore, be 2(544 + 1014) + (147), or about 36 in. It will be 
supposed that a shunt-field rheostat absorbs 15 per cent of the voltage 
on open circuit, so that, by formula (45), page 120. 


36 X 4,080 x 6 


2 COLA BSS vee en + i 
(mm) ee 4,500 cir mils 


Referring to the Wire Table I (see Appendix), the standard size of square 
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Miss oe nearest to this calculated value is No. 14 AWG: it 

area of 4,545 cir mils and will wind 182 turn i 

; Spersqin. Havyi 

—— reese ohms per 1,000 ft at 75°C, the Stein a at 60°C will 
; (234.5 + 60/234.5 + 75) = 2.65 ohms per 1,000 ft. Since 


270 


Volts 


0 2500 3000 3500 4000 4500 
Ampere-turns per pole 


Fra. 66 ether : 
1G, 66, Open-circuit saturation curve for Illustrative Example of Art. 50 


5000 5500 


| \ Wires pe 8q In. means about 133 wires per in. there wil be 5 
oa) ? 
res per 74 ] 2 
| a} ) 7 | wires per lay er, and 14 x 134 = 1 f lay ers. Making pA . 
WHEE for manufactur ng tolerances and paper insulation betw een la Vy ers 
? 


il will be assumed that there wi 
Ww ‘ e will be 7 = i 
lhe resistance per coil is Bae eat ate aes coll 


36 X 1,168 * 2.65 
12 x 1,000 = 9,28 ohms 


» 5 
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and the current will be 


230 X 0.85 _ 3 51 amp at no load, and - X 3.51 = 3.82 amp at full load 
6 X 9.28 


Checking on e 8X 

i the ampere turns, these are 1,16 
nd 1 168 x 3.82 ne 450. which are correct. The current density at 
a ; ‘ ,450, 


full load will be 


3.51 = 4,100 at no load, 


on = 1,070 amp per sq in. 
4,545/(4/r X 10°) 


ich i mable. 
bk near os He: Series-field Coils. Refer to Art. 47. The series turns 


hoe (see 
1 le, preferably near the pole s 
be placed at either end of the pole, nea 
Fig. 22) i they may be wound outside the shunt a aac 8 anes 
ey i i dial direction is about 4% in. 
calculated, the space available in a ra a 
i -field ampere-turns per p 
basis of the comparatively few series sis ; 
pets Umar the rather large ervey ang only ae 
ies-field coils. Since the cop 
ill be needed for each of the series 
Ms completely exposed and subject to good cooling near the bas 
surface, a high value of current density, 1,600 amp per sq in., wi eee 
the an section will, therefore, be 0.75 = in. i his Waa oF ie ae 
ips 1 llel, wound on edge, each one 74 74 in. 
of two flat copper strips in parallel, ) de See 
the shunt winding, in., 
ing the same mean length of turn as in 
a ate es entiahind 50 in. for connections between speed ir 
the total length of series-field copper will be (6 X 4% X 36) + = 
in. The total series-field resistance will be 
158 iF 
= = 165 X 10-* ohm 
Reeves = 075 X 4/m X 108 


and the total copper loss in the series field will be 
P?R = (1,203.8)? X 165 X 10~* = 240 watts 


Item 27: Temperature Rise of Field Coils. Refer to Art. ae 
Illustrative Example of Art. 48. The total cooling surface of t a 
ings on each pole is 2(6 + 114) X 36 = 522 sq in. The watts lost in 


the shunt and series coils on one pole is 
240¢ + (3.82)? X 9.28 = 175 watts 


The coefficient of cooling, from curve B of Fig. 63, fora eke aye ee 
of more than 6,000 fpm (6,900 in this design) will be 0.0087; whence, by 


formula (47), page 122, the temperature rise is 


175 . or. 
pee Se 
t= 6.0087 x 522 
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This is well below the permissible upper limit of about 45°C and should, 
therefore, provide a measure of safety in view of certain assumptions; 
a final check on actual temperature rise would, of course, be made when 
the completed machine is placed on test. 


TEST PROBLEMS 


1, Given an air path 7% in. long, what ampere-turns are required to produce a flux 
density of 2,160 gauss? Ans. 3,820. 

2. Calculate the ampere-turns necessary to establish a flux of 20,000 maxwells 
across an air gap }4 in. long and 4 sq in. in cross section. Ans. 391. 

3. What is the drop of magnetic potential in a piece of iron 3 in. long when the flux 
density is 12,000 gauss, given that the permeability is 600? Ans. 152 gilberts. 

4. In a certain iron flux path of uniform cross section, the permeance is 22 and the 
potential drop is 1,300 gilberts. The length of the path is 12 in. and its area of cross 
section is 0.3 sq in. Calculate: 

(a) The total flux Ans. 28,600 maxwells. 

(b) The flux density Ans. 14,800 gauss. 

(c) The magnetizing force Ans. H = 42.6 oersteds. 

(d) The permeability of the iron Ans. @ = 347. 

5. Ina portion of an iron magnetic circuit of 3 sq cm cross section, the total magnetic 
flux is 80,000 maxwells. Calculate the permeability of the iron, given that the drop of 
nugnetic potential over a length of 5 cm is 25 gilberts. Ans. 2,000. 

6. A magnetic circuit contains two air gaps in series: the first is 0.1 in. long with a 
(rows section of 8 sq in.; the second is 0.2 in. long with a cross section of 10 sqin. The 
‘hugnetizing force in the first gap is 1,500 oersteds. Calculate the ampere-turns 
required to overcome the reluctance of the two gaps in series. Ans. 787. 

7, A magnetic circuit includes two air gaps in parallel. Gap 1 is 0.25 in. long and 
# «4 in, in cross section; gap 2 is 0.15 in. long and 3 Sq in. in cross section. Calculate 
(w) the reluctance of the two gaps in parallel, (6) the ampere-turns required to establish 
total flux of 50,000 maxwells across the gaps. Ans. (a) 0.0141, (b) 560. 

8, Given: tooth pitch = 1.4 in.; slot width = 0.65 in.; ratio net to gross length of 
‘/imature core = 0.85. Calculate the average air-gap density over one tooth pitch 
whon the apparent tooth density is 130,000 lines per sq in. (Assume that the cross 
wetion of the tooth is uniform throughout its length.) Ans. 59,200 lines per sq in. 

%, Given: permeance of air gap over one tooth pitch = 300; ampere-turns for air 
ip ~ 2,200; tooth pitch = 1.6 in.; dimension of air gap measured parallel to shaft 

ll! in, Calculate the average air-gap flux density over tooth pitch in maxwells 
per equare inch, Ans. 47,200. 

10, Given the following information: gross axial length of armature = 12 in.; radial 
(imension of air gap = 0.25 in.; radial dimension of equivalent air gap = 20 per cent 
#enter than the actual air gap; tooth pitch = 1.25 in. Calculate the air-gap per- 
fiennce over one tooth pitch. Ans. 127. 

Il, Given a flat-compound-wound d-c generator: total armature resistance = 
08 ohm; kilowatt output = 15; terminal volts = 110; total brush drop = 2 volts; 
flrop in series-field windings = 1.2 volts. Calculate the voltage developed in the 
Hiioture at full load, Ans. 115.93 volts. 


14, An overcompounded dynamo gives 108 volts at terminals on open circuit when 
‘Hiven at 800 rpm, and 112 volts under full-load conditions when the speed has dropped 
ty 7N0 rpm, ‘The full-load flux in the armature core is then 12 per cent greater than 
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on open circuit at the higher speed. Calculate the total series IR drop in the machine, 
including armature, brushes, and series-field windings. Ans. 6 volts. 

13. Given a flat-compounded d-e generator: total armature resistance = 0.04 ohm; 

output = 20 kw; terminal volts = 222; total brush drop = 2 volts; series-field drop 

=2volts. Calculate the flux per pole entering armature at full load, given that the 

flux pole on open circuit is 800,000 maxwells and that the speed at full load is 5 per cent 
Ans. 870,000 maxwells. 


lower than on open circuit. 
14. In a multipolar machine with simplex series (or wave) winding, a flux density 


of 6,000 gauss in the air gap produces 100 volts at terminals on open circuit. The 
resistance of all + (or all —) brush contacts is 0.005 ohm. The resistance of the 
series-field coils is 0.005 ohm. The resistance of each path through armature winding 
is 0.02 ohm. What increase in air-gap density is required to produce flat compound- 
ing, given that the line current is 200 amp? Ans. 300 gauss. 
15. Given: length of the pole core = 10 in.; cross section of pole core = 80 sq in.; 
= 8,200,000 maxwells; permeability of the iron = 800. Calculate 
the reluctance of the polecore. Ans. 402. 
16. Given: d-c generator; flux per pole in air gap = 755,000 maxwells; diameter of 
pole core = 3.5 in.; length of pole core = 34 in.; leakage factor = 1.2; permeability 
= 486. Calculate (a) the density (in gauss) in pole core, (b) the ampere-turns needed 
to overcome the reluctance of the pole core. Ans. (a) 14,580, (6) 189.2. 
17. Given: length per pole of flux path in frame (yoke ring) = 8 in.; cross section 
of frame = 734 sq in.; permeability of iron in frame = 90; mmf drop, per pole, in 
frame = 2,000 amp-turns; leakage factor = 1.15. Caleulate the flux per pole in air 
gap. Ans. 936,000 maxwells. 
18. Given: flux density in armature core below slots = 80,000 lines per sq in.; net 
core = 10in.;radial depth of core below slots = 3 in.; leakage 


factor = 1.25; cross section of yoke ring = 40 sq in. Calculate the flux density in 
Ans. 75,000 lines per sq in. 


yoke ring. 
19. Given: shunt winding with 3,000 amp turns per pole; length of mean turn = 


24 in.; terminal volts = 110; number of poles = 6; pressure drop across shunt rheostat 
= 18.2 per cent. Calculate the size of shunt wire in circular mils (temperature of 
winding assumed to be 60°C). Ans. 4,800. 
20. Given: a 50-kw flat-compounded 220-volt 6-pole simplex-lap-wound generator 
in which the copper loss in the shunt-field winding is 214 per cent of the output. Cal- 
culate (a) the line current at full load, (b) the current in the armature conductors. 
Ans. (a) 227.2 amp, (b) 38.8 amp. 
21. A d-c generator is designed to give a terminal voltage of 220 at no load and 230 
at full load. The total field ampere-turns per pole are 6,000 at no load and 8,200 at 
full load. Calculate the number of ampere-turns per pole in the series winding 
assuming the long shunt connection and the same armature speed at full load as at 
no load. Ans. 1,925. 
22. Given: overcompounded d-c generator; open-circuit volts = 100; fulltoad 
volts = 110; full-load line current = 400 amp; shunt-field ampere-turns per pole on 
open circuit = 4,000; total field ampere-turns per pole at full load = 4,900; number 
of poles = 12; number of series-field turns per pole = 134; resistance per turn of 
series winding = 0.0002 ohm. Calculate (a) the ampere-turns provided by the series 


winding at full load, (b) the resistance of the necessary diverter. 
Ans. (a) 500, (6) 0.018 ohm, 


flux in pole core 
the ampere-turns necessary to overcome 


axial length of armature 


ron subjected to periodical reversals 
formula 


bee &, 1 , 
Whore Ky is the hysteresis constant which dep 


CHAPTER 6 


LOSSES, VENTILATION, AND TEMPERATURE RISE 
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DYNAMO LOSSES 


How determined 


Affected by 


Bearing 
Windage 


Friction Speed changes 


Rotational oy uae 
or stray Brush eetie tek 
Poe Armature _ | Hysteresis Speed and flux 
core Eddy current changes 
Armature winding Ta? X Ra 
Series field Ia? X Rsz 
Interpole field Ia? X Rr 
Copper Compensating Ia? X Re 
field 
Shunt field i3* x Ry 
Brush contact Ep X La 
; ; 1 per cent of out- 
Flux distortion put for machines 
Stray load and commuta- 150 kw (200 hp) 


tion and over 


qualities of the iron. The symbols B and f stand as before for the flux 
density and the frequency. : 
An approximate expression for the loss due to eddy currents in lami- 


nated iron is 
Watts per pound = K.(Bft)? 


where ¢ is the thickness of the laminations, and K, is a constant which 
is proportional to the electrical conductivity of the iron. 

With the aid of such formulas, the hysteresis and eddy-current losses 
can be calculated separately and then added together to give the total 
watts lost per pound. This method will give good results in the case of 
transformers; but when the reversals of flux are due to a rotating mag- 
netic field, as in dynamo-electric machinery, the losses do not follow the 
same laws as when the flux is simply alternating; and, moreover, there 
are many causes leading to losses in built-up armature cores which cannot 
easily be calculated. These additional losses include eddy currents due 
to burrs on the edges of stampings causing metallic contact between 
adjacent plates. There are also eddy currents produced in the armature 
stampings, due to the fact that the flux cannot everywhere be confined 
to a direction parallel to the plane of the laminations. Some flux enters 
the armature at the two ends and also the sides of the teeth through the 
spaces provided for ventilation, Since this flux enters the iron in a direc= 
tion normal to the plane of the laminations, it is sometimes accountable 
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for quite appreciable losses. For these reasons, calculations of core 
losses should be based on the results of tests conducted with built-up 
armatures rotated in fields of known strength. 

Figure 67 refers to a good quality of stampings and is to be used only in 
connection with the design of rotating machinery. The values read off 
lig. 67 must be multiplied by the frequency in cycles per second to 
obtain the watts per pound. There are great variations of quality in 
armature stampings, and values obtained from Fig. 67 would not be 
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This curve gives total losses in the 
laminated cores of rotating machinery 
for frequencies between 10 and 60. 
With high quality iron, carefully 
assembled, the total losses may be 25% 
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1a. 67. Curve for calculating iron losses in dynamos and motors. 
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wulficiently reliable for the use of the commercial designer of any but 
small machines. By taking pains in assembling the stampings to avoid 
hurrs and short circuits between adjacent plates, the total iron loss may 
hw considerably reduced. 

When calculating the watts lost in the armature core, it is necessary 
to consider the teeth independently of the section below the teeth. This 
is because the flux density in the teeth is not the same as that in the body 


of the armature. 
‘The calculation of the watts lost in the core below the teeth is a simple 
twatter, provided the assumption can be made that the flux density 


lima the same value at all points of the section midway between poles. 
Although incorrect, this assumption is very commonly made; and, for 
(he purpose of estimating the rise in lemperature, the flux density may be 
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calculated by dividing half the total flux per pole by the net cross section 
of the armature core below the teeth. 

In order to calculate the losses in the armature teeth, it is necessary 
to know exactly what is the flux density at all sections of the tooth. 
This is not readily calculated, because some of the flux from the pole 
pieces enters the armature through the sides of the teeth and the bottom 
of the slots. Again, in the case of armatures of small diameter having 
teeth of which the taper may be considerable, the change of section alters 
the flux density and the degree of saturation, so that it is almost impos- 
sible to determine accurately the average value of the tooth density for 
use in calculating the watts lost. A method of calculation which yields 
good results in practice is to estimate as nearly as possible the flux density 
in taper teeth at a distance from the narrow end equal to one-third of 
the tooth length, and then read the value of the watts per pound corre- 
sponding to this density off the iron-loss curve (Fig. 67). This is con- 
sidered as a mean value of the watts per pound and is multiplied by the 
weight of iron in the teeth to obtain the total loss in the teeth. The tooth 
density required for the calculation of power losses is obviously the 
density which will occur when the tooth is in the zone of maximum air- 
gap density, and, owing to flux distortion caused by armature mmf, this 
is not definitely known for full-load conditions unless air-gap flux dis- 
tribution curves similar to curve C of Fig. 60 are plotted. If the com- 
plete flux-distribution curves are not plotted, the probable maximum 
value of air-gap density must be estimated and the density in the teeth 
calculated therefrom. 

A high tooth density is an advantage from the point of view of field 
distortion. It can easily be understood that a high density, by satu- 
rating the teeth, will have a tendency to resist the changes in the air-gap 
flux distribution brought about by the cross-magnetizing effects of the 
armature currents; but the losses in the teeth may become a considerable 
percentage of the total losses and their correct determination a matter 
of importance. 

As a guide to the permissible losses in the armature punchings of d-¢ 
machines, the following figures will be useful. They are based on modern 
practice and should not be greatly exceeded if the efficiency and tem- 
perature rise are to be kept within reasonable limits. 


Core loss, expressed 


Output of as percentage 
machine, kw of output 
10 2.8 to 3.2 
20 2.5 t0 3.0 
50 2.0 to 2.4 
100 1,6 to 1,8 
500 1L8to 1,5 


1,000 12to1,4 
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53. Illustrative Example. Calculation of Armature-core Losses. 
Calculate the full-load iron loss in the armature designed in the Illus- 
trative Example of Art. 18. The following information taken from the 
design sheet will be needed: 

Item 1. Frequency = 60 cps. 

Item 10. Peripheral velocity of core = 6,900 fpm. 

Item 14. Axial length of armature core (gross) = 10.25 in. 

Item 26. Axial length of armature core (net) = 8.4 in. 

Item 17. Pole arc = 7.37 in. 

Item 22. Slot depth = 1.4 in. 

Item 23. Tooth width: top = 0.522 in., root = 0.405 in., average = 

0.463 in. 

Ttem 34. Full-load flux per pole = 4.27 X 10° maxwells. 

Item 36. Internal diameter of core = 12.2 in. 

Item 37. Weight of iron in core (without teeth) = 407 lb. 

Item 38. Weight of iron in teeth = 115 lb. 

Losses in Core below Teeth. ‘The flux density is 


4,270,000 


(8.4 X 3.5) = 72,700 lines per sq in. 


l'rom Fig. 67, the watts per pound per cycle at this density is 0.085. The 
(otal loss in the core (excluding teeth) is, therefore, 


0.085 X 60 407 = 2,075 watts 


Losses in Teeth. The width of tooth at a section one-third up from the 
hottom of the slot is 0.405 + 14(0.522 — 0.405) = 0.444 in. The 
average air-gap flux density at full load under the pole face is 


, _ _ 4,270,000 
BY = 


= 10.25 X 7.37 ca 56,600 lines per sq in. 


Owing to armature distortion (see Fig. 60) the maximum air-gap flux 
‘lensity at full load in a machine without compensating windings is 
higher than the average value. This maximum density may be predeter- 
ined with a fair degree of accuracy by considering the combined effect, 
of the field and armature mmf (curve R’ of Fig. 52) across a path of 
which the permeance is that of the air gap and tooth combined, in the 
iwighborhood of the pole tip; this, however, involves a considerable 
wmount of calculation, not particularly justified. An assumption that 
yields reasonably good accuracy is that the maximum air-gap density at 
# point near the pole tip is 20 per cent greater than the average under 
the pole face. This, BY) = 56,600 X 1.2 = 67,900 lines per sq in., 
mw 07,900/6,.45 = 10,500 gauss. The corresponding tooth density read 
from Wig, 49 is By = 22,500 gauss, This is the density where the tooth 
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thickness is t, = 0.463 in. (Fig. 68). For the cross section of tooth 
one-third of the distance from the bottom of the slot 


B; = 22,500 X Saat = 23,400 gauss, or 151,000 lines per sq in. (approx) 


Referring again to Fig. 67, the loss per pound per cycle at this density is 


Fre. 68. Tooth and core dimensions for Illustrative Example, Art. 53. 
0.33 watt. The total loss in the teeth is, therefore, 
0.33 X 60 X 115 = 2,280 watts 


Combining the core and teeth losses, the total loss in the armature stamp- 
ings is 2,075 + 2,280 = 4,355 watts. 

64. Friction Losses at Commutator Surface. While considering the 
losses which have to be dissipated in the form of heat, it may be well to 
discuss the manner in which the commutator losses may be computed, 
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The J?R loss due to brush-surface resistance is calculated like any other 
electrical resistance loss, but, in order to determine the losses due to the 
mechanical friction of brushes on commutator, the coefficient of friction 
must be known. ‘This coefficient will depend not only upon the quality 
of the carbon brush but also on the condition of the commutator surface. 


Let P = the pressure of the brush on the commutator, pounds per square 
inch of contact surface (usually from 114 to 2 lb but as high as 
3 to 5 lb in small machines such as automobile generators) 
c = the coefficient of friction 
A = the total area of brush-contact surface, square inches 
v, = the peripheral velocity of the commutator, feet per minute 


then the friction loss is cP Av, ft-lb per min. 
If D, is the diameter of the commutator in inches, and N is the number 
of revolutions per minute, 
aD.N 


sai | 


The friction loss, expressed in watts, is 


_ cPAND« X 746 


Ws = 34 33,000 ($s) 


The coefficient of friction with carbon brushes may be as low as 0.1 
and as high as 0.45. The value of c for a good quality of carbon brush 
of medium hardness might lie between 0.18 and 0.28 but this coefficient 
in not reliable, as it depends upon many factors which cannot easily be 
accounted for. 

‘he peripheral speed of commutator surface has a decided influence 
upon the coefficient of friction, which is higher for low speeds and lower 
lor high speeds. Average values for ¢ are given below. 

Hard Carbon and Electrolytic Graphite. These materials are used with 
surface current densities from 35 to 50 amp per sq in. Use c = 0.23 for 
surface speeds between 1,000 and 3,000 fpm. 

Soft Graphitic Carbon. Used with current densities of 40 to 65 amp 
per sq in. Use c = 0.18 for surface speeds of 2,000 to 5,000 fpm. 

Copper-graphite. Used on low-voltage machines when the current is 
iol so large as to necessitate copper brushes. The current density may 
ho as high as 90 to 95 amp per sq in. Use c = 0.16 for surface speeds 
of 1,000 to 3,000 fpm. 

55, Illustrative Example. Calculation of Commutator Losses. Calcu- 
lute the total losses at the surface of the commutator designed in the 
INustrative Example of Art. 18. The following data, taken mainly from 
the design sheet, will be needed; 

Speed N ew 1,200 rpm. 
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Full-load current (neglecting shunt-field current) = 1,200 amp. 

Item 40. Diameter of commutator = 15 in. 

Item 47. Current density at brush-contact surface = 40.4 amp per 
sq in. 

Item 48. Contact area per brush set = 10 sq in. 

Brush pressure (assumed) = 1.5 lb per sq in. 

Brush-resistance Losses. Referring to Fig. 38, the potential drop across 
the plus (+) and minus (—) brushes, at about 40 amp per sq in., using 
soft graphitic carbon, is approximately 1.38 volts. To this figure it will 
be advisable to add about 10 per cent because the uneven distribution of 
current density over the brush-contact surface always increases the losses. 
Assuming a 1.5-volt drop, the brush-contact [?R loss is 1.5 X 1,200 = 
1,800 watts. 

Brush-friction Losses. The peripheral velocity of the commutator sur- 
faceisv, = (m X 15 X 1,200)/12 = 4,710 fpm. Using soft graphitie car- 
bon and assuming a coefficient of friction ¢ = 0.18, the friction loss, by 
formula (48), page 148, is 


_ 0.18 X 1.5 X ( X 10) X 4,710 K 746 
if 33,000 


Combining the contact-drop and friction losses, the total commutator 
losses are 1,800 + 1,730 = 3,530 watts. 

56. Temperature Rise of Commutators. The effect of rotation on 
the temperature rise of armatures and commutators is not quite the same 
as on rotating coils. The calculations of armature heating are compli- 
cated by the effects of the cooling ducts, and the heat emissivity from the 
polished surface of a commutator is not the same as from coils of insulated 
wire or the broken surface of a slotted armature. 

The watts that can be dissipated per square inch of commutator surface 
will depend on many factors which cannot be embodied in a formula. 
The peripheral velocity of the commutator surface will undoubtedly have 
an effect upon the cooling coefficient; but the influence of high speeds on 
the cooling of revolving cylindrical surfaces is not so great as might be 
expected. The design of the risers (7.e., the copper connections between 
the commutator bars and the armature windings) has much to do with 
the effective cooling of small commutators; but this factor is of less impor- 
tance when the axial length of the commutator is considerable. 

Some designers consider only the outside cylindrical surface of the com- 
mutator when calculating temperature rise; but this leads to unsatisfac- 
tory results in the case of short commutators. In the formula here pro- 
posed, it is assumed that the risers add to the effective cooling surface up 
to a limiting radial distance of 2 in.; that is to say, if the risers are longer 
than 2 in., the area beyond this distance will be considered ineffeetive in 


W. 


= 1,730 watts 
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the matter of dissipating heat losses occurring at the commutator surface. 
The external surface of the carbon brush holders is helpful in keeping 
down the temperature and it will be taken into account by assuming that 
the cooling surface of the commutator is increased by an amount equal to 
2l.b sq in.; where J, is the total width of one set of brushes, measured 
parallel with the axis of the commutator, and 6b is the total number of 
brush sets. 

The cooling area, as indicated in Fig. 69, will, therefore, consist of the 
cylindrical surface 7D,L.; the surface of the risers (7/4)(D,? — D.?); the 
surface of the exposed ends (if any) of the copper bars, of value (1/4) 
(D2 — D,.?); and the allowance of 2/,b for the brush holders. 


Ay es 
ERRENG a 


Cooling surface 


Fia. 69. Cooling surface of commutator. 


‘lhe cooling coefficient proposed for calculating the temperature rise of 
(he commutator is 


Ww Ve 
‘Hoy = (0.025 + wei) (49) 
where W = the total watts to be dissipated 


S = the cooling area computed as above in square inches 

v, = the peripheral velocity of the cylindrical surface of the com- 
mutator in feet per minute 

t = the temperature rise in degrees Centigrade 


I 


‘lhe allowable temperature rise, 7.e., the limiting value of ¢t in formula 
(10), is usually from 55 to 65°C. 

67. Illustrative Example. Temperature Rise of Commutator. Calcu- 
lute the temperature rise of the commutator designed in the Illustrative 
lxample of Art. 18. The following data, taken from the design sheet, 
fowother with estimated values as indicated, will be needed: 
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Item 40. Diameter of commutator = 15 in. 

Item 52. Axial length of commutator = 14.5 in. 

Total width of 8 brush holders per set, each one 114 in. wide (measured 
parallel to shaft) = 12 in. 

Number of brush sets = 6. 

Radial depth of exposed ends of copper bars (assumed to be about %4 of 
radial depth of bar, item 46) = 1.5 in. 

D, (see Fig. 69) = 15 — 3 = 12 in. 

D, (see Fig. 69) = 15 + 4 = 19 in. In the formula given above it is 
assumed that the risers add up to a limiting distance of 2 in. (In this 
design the actual over-all riser diameter is about 22 in., the core diameter.) 

Velocity of commutator = 7 X 15 X 1,200/12 = 4,710 fpm. 

Combining the three portions of the commutator surface, and the 
brush-holder surface, the total cooling surface is 


Be | X 15 X 14.5) + 5 (19)? — a15)| + F[(15)* — (12)%}, 
+ (2 X 12 x 6) 
= 997 sq in., or (say) 1,000 sq in. 


The cooling coefficient, by formula (49), is 


4,710 
ao (0.025 + 790 ae) 


= 0.0721 watt per sq in. per degree centigrade rise in temperature 


The total watts dissipated, as calculated in Illustrative Example of 
Art. 55, are 3,530 watts. Whence 


oh SSO 
~ 0.0721 X 1000 


It should be pointed out that soft graphitic carbon was used in this 
design in order to keep the brush-contact and friction losses down to 
acceptable values; with hard carbon these losses would be extremely high 
and would cause the temperature rise to exceed the allowable 65°C. 

58. Temperature Rise of Armatures.* The rotation of the armature 
of an electric generator will produce a draft of air which may be sufficient 
to carry away the heat due to /?R and hysteresis losses without the aid of 
a blower orfan. Self-ventilating machines are less common at the present, 
time than they were a few years ago; but, by providing a sufficient number 


t = 49°C 


* For a broad but clear statement of the attitude towards the cooling of electrical 
machines together with much other valuable data, the reader is referred to D. B, 
Hoseason, The Cooling of Electrical Machines, J. Inst. Elec. Engrs. (London), Jan= 
uary, 1931. See also the Discussion on this paper in J. Inst. Hlec. Engrs. (London), 
June, 1931. Also: ASA Bulletin C50, 1943; AIHE Standards 1, June, 1947; T'rana, 


AIEE, vol. 68, pp. 206-212, 1949. 
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of suitably proportioned air ducts in the body of the armature, machines 
of moderate size may still be built economically without forced ventilation. 
The manner in which radial air ducts are constructed in self-ventilating 
armature cores was described in Art. 16. 

When forced ventilation is adopted, a fan or centrifugal blower may be 
provided at one end of the armature. This may assist the action of 
radial ventilating ducts, or it may draw air through axial ducts. When 
axial air ducts are provided, the radial ventilating spaces may be entirely 
omitted, and the gross length of the armature may, therefore, be reduced. 
The ventilation is through holes punched in the armature plates which, 
when assembled, will provide a number of longitudinal openings running 
parallel with the armature conductors. These openings may be circular 
in section and should preferably not be less than 1 in. in diameter, espe- 
cially when the axial length of the armature is great, because they will 
otherwise offer too much resistance to the passage of the air and will also 
he likely to become stopped up with dirt. 

One advantage of axial ducts—which, however, can only be used with 
forced ventilation—is that the heat from the body of the armature can 
\ravel more easily to the surface from which the heat is carried away than 
in the case of radial ducts. When the cooling is by radial ducts, the heat 
(ue to the hysteresis and eddy-current losses in the core must travel not 
only through the iron, which is a good heat conductor, but also through 
(he insulating varnish between laminations, which is a poor conductor 
of heat. The thermal conductivity of the assembled armature stamp- 
ings is from forty to fifty times greater in the direction parallel to 
(he plane of the laminations than in a direction perpendicular to this 
plane. For this reason, radial vent ducts, to be effectual, must be pro- 
vided at frequent intervals. The thickness of any one block of stampings 
hetween radial vent ducts rarely exceeds 3 in. 

‘lhe coefficients for use in calculating temperature rise are based on data 
vbtained from actual machines, and, owing to variations in design and 
proportions, they are, at the best, unreliable. When forced ventilation 
\» ndopted—-whether with radial or axial vent ducts—it is possible to 
‘lovign the fans or blowers to pass a given number of cubic feet of air per 
meoond, and the quantity can readily be checked by tests on the finished 
iiachine, 

\ good practical rule for estimating the quantity of air necessary to 
tarry away the heat when forced ventilation is used is based on the fact 
that a flow of 1 cu ft of air per minute will carry heat away at the rate of 
1). 55¢ watts," where ¢ is the number of degrees Centigrade by which the 

‘Thin is an approximate average value for this quantity which is not constant 


hwonuwe the weight of a cubic foot of air depends upon temperature and barometric 
premmure, 
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temperature of the air has been increased while passing over the heated 
surfaces. Thus, if the difference in temperature between the outgoing 
and incoming air is not to exceed 18°C, it will be necessary to provide at 
least 100 cu ft of air per minute for each kilowatt lost in the machine. 

If the difference of temperature between the outgoing and ingoing air 
does not exceed 20°C, the temperature rise of the hot surfaces in contact 
with this air is not likely to exceed 60°C. 

The power required to drive the ventilating fan is not very easily 
estimated, as it depends upon the velocity of the air through the passages. 
The velocity of the air through the ducts and over the cooling surfaces is 
usually from 3,000 to 5,000 fpm and should preferably not exceed 6,000 
fpm; with higher velocities the friction loss might be excessive. 

As a very rough guide to the power required to drive the ventilating 
fans, the following figures may be useful: 


For 50-kw dynamo, 300 watts 
For 400-kw dynamo, 1,500 watts 
For 1,000-kw dynamo, 3,000 watts 


In designing machines with forced ventilation, the size and configura- 
tion of the various air passages must be carefully studied with a view to 
preventing very high air velocities and consequent increase of loss by 
friction. 

59. Calculation of Temperature Rise of Self-ventilated Armatures 
with Radial Ducts. Specifications for electrical machinery usually state 
that the temperature rise of any accessible part shall not exceed a given 
amount after a full-load run of about 6-hr duration. The permissible 
rise of temperature over that of the surrounding air will depend upon the 
room temperature. It usually lies between 45 and 50°C. The surface 
temperature is actually of little importance and is no indication of the 
efficiency of a machine, but, by keeping the surface temperature below a 
specified limit, the internal temperatures are not likely to be excessive, 
and the durability of the insulation—upon which the life of the machine 
is largely dependent—will thereby be ensured. The designer must, 
however, see that ventilating ducts or surfaces are provided at sufficiently 
frequent intervals to allow the heat to be carried away without requiring 
very great differences of temperature between the internal portions of the 
material where the losses occur and the surfaces in contact with the air. 

Assuming that ventilating ducts are provided at sufficiently frequent 
intervals to ensure that the internal temperatures will not be greatly in 
excess of the surface temperatures, it is merely necessary to see that the 
cooling surface is sufficient to dissipate the watts lost in the iron and cop- 
per of the armature. 

In calculating the losses and the cooling surfaces of the armature, we 
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shall assume that the current density in the conductors has been so 
chosen that the end connections will not be appreciably hotter than the 
armature as a whole. If this density does not exceed the value as calcu- 
lated by formula (17) on page 36, it may be assumed that the tempera- 
ture rise of the end connections will not exceed 45°C, and the watts to be 
dissipated by the cooling surfaces of the armature core will consist of: 


UO 


1. The hysteresis and eddy-current 
losses in the teeth 

2. The hysteresis and eddy-current 
losses in the core below the teeth 

3. TheJ?R losses in the “active”’ por- 
tion of the armature winding (7.e¢., the 
portion which lies within the slots) 


All these losses can be calculated in 
(he manner previously explained. The 
copper loss to be taken into account is 
not the total 722 loss in the armature 
winding but is this total loss multiplied 
hy the ratio 21,/(2l. + 1), where J, is the 1 
wross length of the armature core, and 1, 
in the length of the end connections of 
one coil, as calculated by formula (18) 


Bs: Cc 


‘he various cooling surfaces may be fy. 70. Section through armature 
considered separately, and the watts core. 
carried away from each surface com- 
puted independently. The total cooling surface may conveniently be 
divided into: 


|. The outside cylindrical surface of the (rotating) armature 

2. The inside cylindrical surface over which the air passes before enter- 
jig the radial cooling ducts 

4. The entire surface of the radial ventilating ducts, and the two ends 
of the armature core 


The cooling effect of the external surface at the two ends of the arma- 
live core is generally similar to that of the radial ventilating spaces, and 
i, in convenient to think of the two end rings as being equivalent to an 
extva duct. Thus, in Fig. 70, the number of ducts is shown as five, and 
the cooling surface of each duct (both sides) is (#/2)(D? — d?). The 
ealoulations would be made on the assumption that there are six ducts. 
If the number of radial vent ducts provided is n, the total cooling surface 
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of the ducts and the two ends of the armature will be 
3 (D? — d)(n + 1) 


The outside cylindrical surface of the armature will be taken as 7Dl,, 
where J, is the gross length, no deduction being made for the space taken 
up by the vent ducts. The cooling surface of the end connections beyond 
the core is not taken into account. 

The area of the inside cylindrical surface is mdlq. 

The watts dissipated by the cylindrical cooling surfaces may be calcu- 
lated by the formula 
1,500 + ’) 


er is( 100,000 


where W = the watts dissipated 
t = the surface temperature rise in degrees Centigrade * 
S = the cooling area in square inches 
v = the peripheral velocity in feet per minute 


This formula is generally similar to one originally proposed by Dr. 
Gisbert Kapp. 

If ¢ is a cooling coefficient, representing the watts that can be dissipated 
per square inch of surface for 1°C difference of temperature, we have 


1,500 + » 
~~ 100,000 cal 
and the temperature rise will be 

Pe 
cS 
where W stands for the watts that have to be dissipated through the cool- 
ing surface S. 

The watts dissipated by the air ducts and end surfaces may be calcu- 

lated by the formula 

Va 
W = t 790,000 

where W, t, and S have the same meaning as before, but vg stands for the 
average velocity of the air through the ducts in feet per minute. This 
velocity is very difficult to estimate in the case of self-ventilating machines, 
but the constant in the formula has been selected to give good average 
results if vg is taken as one-third of the peripheral velocity of the armature. 

If cg is a cooling coefficient representing the watts that can be dissipated 
per square inch of duct surface for each degree Centigrade rise of tempera- 
ture, we have 


(51) 
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and the temperature rise of the vent duct surfaces will be 
pei 
CaS 


where W stands for the watts that have to be dissipated through the sur- 
face of area S. 

60. Illustrative Example. Temperature Rise of Dynamo Armature. 
Calculate the surface temperature rise of the armature designed in the 
Illustrative Example of Art. 18. The following data, taken from previ- 
ously calculated results, will be needed: 

Item 9. Armature diameter = 22 in. 

Item 10. Peripheral velocity of armature = 6,900 fpm. 

Ttem 14. Armature length = 10.25 in. 

Item 24. Number of ventilating ducts = 3. 

Item 29. Length per turn of armature coil = 56 in. 

Item 33. IJ?R loss in armature winding = 3,320 watts. 

Item 36. Internal diameter of core stampings = 12.2 in. 

Total iron losses, as calculated in Illustrative Example of Art. 53, 

: 4,355 watts. 

Losses to Be Dissipated. These losses, as previously explained, consist 
of the total iron losses in the core and teeth, together with that portion of 
the copper loss which occurs in the conductors embedded in the slots. 
The latter are 

2 X 10.25 


5g X 3,320 = 1,200 watts 


The total loss to be dissipated will, therefore, be 
4,355 + 1,220 = 5,575 watts 
Cooling Surfaces. The outside cylindrical surface is 
So =m X 22 X 10.25 = 708 sq in. 
‘The inside cylindrical surface is 
Si =m X 12.2 X 10.25 = 392 sq in. 


he area of both sides of three ventilating ducts and of the two ends of 
(he armature is, approximately, 


Sa = 7 ((22)? — (12.2)2] X 8 = 2,100 sq in. 


Temperature Rise. Since the peripheral velocity of the outside surface 
vu! (he armature is 6,900 fpm, the inside surface of 12.2 in. in diameter is 
12.2 


Oy X 6,900 = 3,830 fpm 


“y= 
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The cooling coefficients for the cylindrical surfaces are, therefore, by 


formula (50) 
_ 1,500 + 6,900 


oS“ Tagogg 
and 
_ 1,500 + 3,830 _ 
C= ~~ 100,000 = 0.0533 
The cooling coefficient for the ducts and ends will be, by formula (51) 
_ 6,900/3 _ 
Ca = 100,000 ~ 0.023 


The watts that can be dissipated per degree rise in temperature are: 


For the outside cylindrical surface = 0.084 & 708 = 59.5 
For the inside cylindrical surface = 0.0533 X 392 = 20.9 
For the ducts and end surfaces = 0.023 X 2,100 = 48.3 
Total = 128.7 
The calculated temperature rise is, therefore, 
5BIS - an ne 
t= 1287 ~ 43.3 vf 


61. Efficiency. Although there is no direct connection between 
efficiency and temperature rise, the losses as calculated for determining 
temperature rise enter also in the efficiency calculations. The efficiency 
of an electric generator is the ratio of power output to power input, or 


output losses 


output + losses output + losses 


Efficiency = 


In computing the total losses, an estimate has to be made of the power 
lost through windage and bearing friction. It is almost impossible to 
predetermine these quantities accurately. The loss due to air friction 
will depend upon the design of the armature and arrangement of poles and 
frame, apart from the actual surface velocity, while the bearing friction 
will depend upon the number and size of the bearings, the method of 
lubrication, the weight of the rotating parts, and the method of coupling 
to the prime mover. The factors to be taken into account are so numer- 
ous and so difficult to determine, that, in the case of new designs or 
departures from standard types, it is usual to group these losses together 
and make a reasonable allowance for them in the calculations of efficiency. 
The friction losses will increase with both the surface velocity and the 
volume; and, since the volume is measured by the output factor /,)? 
[refer to Art. 2 and formula (7)], tests upon machines of varying outputs 
and speeds indicate that the values given in the following table may be 
used with reasonable accuracy when these losses are to be estimated. 
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TABLE OF APPROXIMATE BEARING FRICTION AND WINDAGE LOSSES 


laD? 
Peripheral 

velocity, fpm | 399 | 500 750 1,300 | 2,500 | 4,500 | 7,000 
2,000 100 | 125 150 200 250 300 400 
3,000 150 | 200 250 350 450 600 750 
4,000 250 | 300 450 550 750 | 1,000 | 1,300 
5,000 350 | 400 650 900 | 1,350 | 1,700 | 2,100 
6,000 450 | 500 850 | 1,300 | 1,900 | 2,500 | 3,100 
7,000 550 | 600 | 1,100 | 1,750 | 2,800 | 3,500 | 4,400 


In predetermining the efficiency, it is important that all the power 
losses in the machine be taken into account. These losses should include 
the losses in rheostats and diverters, which may be considered as part of 
the machine. 

As a check on calculations, the efficiencies in the following table may be 
referred to. They represent fair averages of what may be expected in 
machines of modern design. 


TABLE OF EFFICIENCIES OF MODERN DYNAMOS 


Efficiency, per cent 


Kw Rpn | 
Full load | 34 load | % load | 4 load 
5 1,750 82.3 81.8 79.4 69.8 
5 1,150 81.8 80.2 78.5 69.5 
10 1,750 85.0 84.0 81.5 71.0 
10 1,150 83.5 83.4 81.3 72.0 
20 1,150 87.1 86.8 84.8 77.2 
20 900 86.5 86.3 84.7 76.8 
20 750 85.2 84.8 83.4 76.5 
25 1,150 86.9 86.7 84.8 81.0 
25 900 86.6 86.3 84.6 79.7 
25 750 86.2 86.0 84.6 79.7 
50 1,150 89.0 88.7 87.3 81.8 
50 750 88.3 87.5 84.8 78.0 
75 1,150 90.3 90.0 88.3 83 .2 
75 750 89.8 89.4 88.2 83.1 
100 1,150 90.8 90.4 88.8 84.8 
100 750 90.3 90.1 88.5 84.3 
200 1,150 93.1 92.8 91.3 85.0 
200 750 91.7 91.0 89.2 84.3 
3800 1,150 93.9 93.2 91.2 86.2 
3800 750 91 to 938 
500 and larger 750 93 to 95 
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62. Design of Continuous-current Motors. The dynamo, being a 
reversible machine, may be used as a generator to convert mechanical into 
electrical energy or as a motor to convert electrical into mechanical 
energy. If the machine is to be used as a motor, the efficiency should 
first be estimated by referring to the figures in the preceding article. This 
efficiency, in the case of a motor, is the ratio output/input, whence 


: ; horsepower X 746 
Kilowatt input = bifiniarioy 301,000 
and the design may proceed exactly as if the machine were to be used as a 
generator to give this particular kilowatt output at the specified speed. 

On account of the conditions under which they have to operate, dynamo 
machines when used as motors are more often totally enclosed than when 
used as generators. In the case of the larger units, forced ventilation 
would then be resorted to, but the smaller sizes may be self-cooling. The 
temperature rise is then largely equalized throughout the machine, and 
somewhat higher surface temperatures are allowable than in the case of 
open-type machines. A temperature rise of 55 to 60°C, by thermometer, 
is usually allowable inside the machine, but this means that the tem- 
perature rise of the enclosing case must be considerably less, say 30 
or 35°C. 

In the absence of data on the particular type of enclosed motor under 
consideration, a cooling coefficient c of 0.007 to 0.009 may be used. This 
figure denotes the number of watts that can be radiated per degree Centi- 
grade rise of temperature from every square inch of the entire external 
surface of the enclosed motor. 

63. Illustrative Example. Efficiency of Generator. Calculate the 
efficiencies of the 300-kw 230/250-volt 1,200-rpm generator designed in 
Art. 18 and Art. 50, for outputs ranging from 25 to 150 per cent of rated 
load. The following data, taken from previously calculated results, will 
be needed: 

Item 33, Art. 18. J?R loss in armature winding at full load = 3.32 kw. 

Ttem 22, Art. 50. Shunt-field current at full load = 3.82 amp. 

Item 26, Art. 50. JI?R loss in series-field winding at full load = 0.24 kw. 

From Art. 58. Core losses = 4.355 kw. 

From Art. 55. Brush J?R loss at full load = 1.8 kw. 

From Art. 55. Brush-friction losses = 1.73 kw. 

In preparing the accompanying table, listing the various quantities 
required for these calculations, several assumptions were made. ‘These 
are: (1) the machine is connected “long-shunt,” which means that the 
armature, series field, and interpole field carry the total armature current; 
(2) the terminal emf rises linearly from 230 at no load to 250 at full load, 
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then rises to 252.5 and 255 at overloads of 125 and 150 per cent, respec- 
tively; (3) the commutating-field loss is estimated as 1.75 times the series- 
field loss at full load, because this field was not designed for the specifica- 
tions given (in the actual machine design this loss would, of course, be 
known); (4) the iron loss is constant at all loads, although flux-density 
changes with load changes would affect this quantity somewhat; (5) the 


EFFICIENCY CALCULATION TABLE FOR ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE 


Per cent of rated kw output 


25 50 75 100 125 150 

Output dew oc ies 75 150 225 300 375 450 
Terminal voltage.... 235 240 245 250 252.5 255 
Amperes: 

Line (load)....... 300 600 900 1,200 1,500 1,800 

Shunt field....... 3.59 3.67 3.74 3.82 3.86 3.90 

Armature......... 303.6 603.7 903.7 | 1203.8) 1503.9 1803.9 
Losses, kw: 

Armature J?R....) 0.211 0.832 1.805 3.220 5.180 7.470 

Series field....... 0.015 0.060 0.135 0.240 0.375 0.540 

Commutating field} 0.026 0.105 0.236 0.420 0.657 0.946 

Shunt field....... 0.843 0.880 0.917 0.950 0.975 0.995 

BYUBD FAR esc coy 0.330 0.790 1.310 1.800 2.350 2.900 

Brush friction....} 1.730 1.730 1.730 1.730 1.730 1.730 

Cores Sines 4.355 4.355 4.355 4.355 4.355 4.355 

lriction and wind- 

Reg kere 3.700 3.700 3.700 3.700 3.700 3.700 
SOLBY: |. na oskp ain ters 0.750 1.500 2.250 3.000 3.750 4.500 
Total losses... .] 11.960 | 13.952] 16.438] 19.415 | 23.072 | 27.136 

Input, kw....... .--| 86.960 | 163.952 | 241.438 | 319.415 | 398.072 | 282.136 
Ifficiency.......... 0.8622 0.9148 0.9317 0.9392 0.9422 0.904 


brush 722 loss is determined by using Fig. 38 for the various current 
(lensities at the brushes, and adding about 10 per cent, as explained in 
\rt. 55; (6) the stray-load loss was computed as 1 per cent of the various 
oulput values, as indicated in the table on page 138; (7) referring to the 
\uble on page 153, the bearing friction and windage losses were estimated 
iw 5.7 kw, for a peripheral velocity of 6,900 fpm and an 1,D? of 4,970 (see 
table, Art. 18). 

64, Intermittent Heating and Thermal Capacity. So far, consider- 
ition has been given only to the surface temperature rise after a condition 
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of equilibrium has been established, that is to say, after a balance has been 
obtained between watts dissipated, area of cooling surface, and tempera- 
ture rise, as expressed by formula (47) of Art. 47. The time required to 
bring a given machine or part of a machine to its final temperature will 
depend upon the mass of the material to be heated and its specific thermal 
capacity, and not merely upon the rate at which energy will have to be 
dissipated from the cooling surfaces after the final temperature has been 
attained. When a machine has been loaded only a short time, and before 
the final temperature has been reached, the total energy loss consists of 
(1) the energy stored in the material due to its increase in temperature, 
and (2) the energy which is dissipated from the cooling surfaces by radia- 
tion and ventilation. Space does not permit of an exhaustive discussion 
of the heating effects of intermittent service, more common in the opera- 
tion of motors than generators, and, indeed, the designer is usually con- 
cerned with the problem of keeping the maximum possible temperature 
within safe limits when service is continuous, but the following heating 
problems will be briefly discussed: 

a. The temperature rise of a,coil which is alternately carrying full cur- 
rent and carrying no current during short periods of time extending over 
many hours, so that the cooling surface is the chief factor 

b. The relation between time and temperature rise when apparatus is 
in use at only rare intervals of time, with long periods allowed for cooling, 
so that the factor of importance is the capacity for heat 

c. The combined effect of thermal capacity and surface radiation on 
temperature rise 

Case a. During a period of 1 min, the current is passing through the 
coil for a known short interval of time and is then switched off for another 
known period, so that, out of a total of 60 sec, the current flows through 
the coil during h sec only; the temperature rise can then be calculated by 
making the assumption that the watts to be dissipated are not W = I?R, 
but Wa, = (?R X h)/60. 

This method cannot be safely used if the ‘‘on” and “off” periods are 
long, but no general rule can be formulated in this connection because the 
size of the coil is an important factor. 

Example. Assume a field that is designed to have a final temperature 
rise of 38.3°C, with an J?R loss of 54 watts. Suppose this coil to be used 
so that it repeats the following cycle continuously for a considerable 
length of time: 


Coil energized during 4 sec 
Coil off during 3 see 
Coil energized during 6 sec 
Coil off during 3 sec 
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This is equivalent to dissipating continuously 54 X es Eee 
feo wi 


qann ee ot approximate temperature rise would be 38.3 X 

Case b. If used only at rare intervals of time, with long periods allowed 
for cooling down, a coil can be worked at very high current densities 
The temperature rise is then determined solely by the specific heat of his 
copper and its total weight or volume. 

The specific heat of a substance is the number of calories required to 
raise the temperature of 1 gram 1°C. The specific heat of water at 
ordinary temperatures being taken as unity, that of copper is about 0.093 
One calorie will raise 1 g of water 1°C; and, since 1 cal is equivalent a 
& x 10° ergs (or dyne-centimeters), it follows that to raise 1 g of copper 
1°C in 1 sec work must be done at the rate of 0.093 X 42 X 10° ergs per 
second. But 1 watt is the rate of doing work equal to 107 ergs per sec; 
and 1 lb = 453.6 g; this leads to the conclusion that the power to te 
expended to raise 1 lb of copper 1°C in 1 sec is 


0.093 X 42 X 10° X 453.6 
“1a ae = 177 watts 


A cubic inch of copper weighs 0.32 lb, and 177 X 0.82, or (say) 57 watts 
will, therefore, raise the temperature of 1 cu in. of copper 1°C in 1 see 
penne no heat to be radiated or conducted away from the surface of 

16 COlL. 

In this manner it is possible to calculate how long a coil for occasional 
le can be left in circuit without damage to insulation. A temperature 


rise of 50 to 55°C is generally permissible in making calculations on the 
lhoat-capacity basis. 


Let V = cubic inches of copper in the coil 
W = I°R loss in watts 


¢ = permissible temperature rise, degrees Centigrade 


ey on the assumption that no heat is lost by radiation or surface cooling 
we have: 


Time, in seconds, required to 57 XV Xt 
raise coil temperature ¢°C “3 W aby) 


Nrample. A coil consisting of 70 Ib of copper wire carries 4144 am 
with 50 volts across terminals continuously without overheating : hed 
long could this coil be safely left in cireuit with 110 volts across poréinals? 

Assuming a limiting temperature rise of 55°C, the remaining quantities 
for use in formula (52) are V = 70/0.32 = 219 cu in., or (say) 230 cu in. 
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to allow for heat absorption by the insulation, and W = 110 x 4.5 X 
110/50 = 1,090 watts; whence, by formula (52), 


Time = a = 662 sec, or 11 min 2 sec 

Casec. Formula (52) may be used as the basis of a graphical construc- 
tion illustrating how the quantity of material in a coil carrying an electric 
current influences the rate at which the temperature creases. " 

Fig. 71, measurements on the horizontal axis represent lapse of time, an 
measurements on the vertical axis 
A B represent temperature rise. Let the 
distance OA represent the ultimate 
temperature rise after a consider- 
able lapse of time with constant 1° 
losses (W) in the coil. This is the 
temperature rise which will cause 
the total energy loss to be carried 
away by ventilation of the surfaces, 
none being available to produce a 
further increase of the coil temper- 
ature. Now calculate by formula 
(52) the time required to raise the 
temperature of the coil OA degrees, 
assuming no radiation from the cool- 
ing surfaces. Set this time off as 
AB on a line parallel to the time 
. axis, and join OB. Obviously, the 


Temperature rise 
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.71. Graphical illustration of relation ; 4 
andes pas and temperature rise. of temperature Increase, assuming 


no radiation. It is, therefore, the 
rate of increase at zero time when there is no difference of temperature be- 
tween coil surface and surrounding air to cause heat radiation. After a 
short interval of time, represented by the distance C10, the temperature 
rise of the coil is OC, and, on the assumption of a constant cooling coefli- 
cient, the watts radiated will be W X (0C,/OA), leaving W X (CiA/ OA) 
to increase the temperature of the coil. The new rate of temperature in- 
crease will, therefore, be C,A/AB, so that the “slope” of the time-temm 
perature curve after the lapse of time (0, is 0,02 drawn parallel to c } iB, 
Similarly, after another short lapse of time, when the temperature -— is 
OC», the slope of the time-temperature curve has changed to O,04 drawn 
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parallel to C2B. And so on until, if the steps are small enough, the enve- 
lope of the well-known logarithmic time-temperature curve has been 
drawn.* A convenient practical construction is explained in connection 
with the following problem. 

65. Illustrative Example. Relation between Time and Temperature 
Rise. A coil is wound with 97 lb of copper wire. The voltage across 
the terminals is such that the J?R loss is maintained at 500 watts, and the 
total area of the cooling surfaces is 520 sqin. Calculate the approximate 
time required to raise the temperature of the coil 50°C above that of the 
surrounding air. 

Assuming a cooling coefficient c = 0.0056 watt per sq in. per degree 
centigrade rise of temperature, the final temperature rise, by formula (47), 
would be 
500 


‘= 90056 x 520 


= 172°C 

Although the weight of copper in the coil is given as 97 lb, this should be 
increased about 5 per cent to allow for the heat capacity of the cotton 
insulation. (For an impregnated coil this allowance should be consider- 
ably greater.) Then, by formula (52), the time required to raise the 
(emperature of the coil 172°C, assuming no surface radiation, is 


57 X 172 | 102 _ ; 
ae x 032 — 6,250 sec, or (say) 1 hr 44 min 


‘The graphical solution of this problem is indicated in Fig. 72. Set off OA 
on the temperature scale equal to the final temperature rise of 172°, and 
AB (parallel to the time axis) of length representing 104 min. Join OB. 
‘lo the right of B, on the prolongation of the line AB, set off equal divi- 
sions corresponding to the divisions on the horizontal axis (in this instance 
ouch division is equal to 10 min of time). From the point where the 
ordinate 1 (the 10-min ordinate) meets the line OB, draw the line 1-2 


* The equation to the time-temperature curve, of which the line 00,0203 (Fig. 71) 
x 


is on approximation, ist = OA (1 — e 48), where t = temperature rise, « = 2.7183, 
ind @ = the lapse of time, or distance from O on the time axis, expressed in the same 
nits as the distance AB. It is easy to calculate ¢/O.A in terms of x/AB and so deter- 
\)ino points on the time-temperature curve as an alternative method to the graphical 


sonstruction of Fig. 71. A few values are given in the following table: 
x t 
AB (c3) x 100 
0.5 39.3 
1.0 63.2 
2.0 86.5 
3.0 95.0 
4.0 98,2 


— 
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which, if produced, would meet AB at di, This gives the point 2 ° - 
required curve. From the point 2 draw the line 2-3 which, if produce : 
would meet the line AB at 2; and soon. (This construction is indicate 

by the dotted lines 6-6 and 9-9.) If this diagram is compared Pehle 
71, it will be seen that, although there is a difference in the metho s i 
construction, the resulting curves are identical. Reading from Fig. : 
it is found that about 35 min will be required to raise the temperature 0 
the coil 50°C. This coil must, therefore, not be left in circuit longer than 


je Pee Ca Ge a i) 


7 


Temperature rise~degrees cent. 


60 8 100 120 140 160 180 200 
Time (minutes ) 
Fic. 72. Graphical solution of problem in Tllustrative Example, Art. 65. 


35 min continuously. It must then be allowed to cool off before it can be 
i ited for another period of 35 min. 
one ir Teiatravore—Theigal Conductivity. If the cross sec- 
tion of a magnet coil is very large, or if the insulation around a conductor 
is very thick, there is a danger of exceptionally high internal oa 
tures, even when the temperature of the external surface is consideral y 
below what might cause injury to the insulating material. Materials 
such as cotton, silk, and paper should preferably never be subjected to 
temperatures exceeding 95°C; but when they are specially treated or 
impregnated with a view to increasing their heat-resisting qualities, “ 
when they are immersed in oil (as in transformers), they will withsteg 
without deterioration temperatures up to, but not exceeding, 130°C, : 
The problem about to be considered is how to determine the approxty 
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mate difference of temperature between the outside surface of a coil, from 
which the heat is being carried away, and the hottest spot inside the wind- 
ings, from which the heat must travel through the copper and insulation 
before it can be dissipated from the surface. The thing we are concerned 
with here is, therefore, the rate at which heat will be conducted through 
the body of the material, while in previous temperature calculations the 
important factor was the rate at which heat could be radiated or dissi- 
pated from the heated surface. 

Figure 73 is supposed to represent a section through a very large flat 
plate, of thickness 1, consisting of any homogeneous material. Assuming 


ob 
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Fig. 73. Fia. 74. 
Fiaes. 73 and 74. Illustrating thermal conductivity of plates. 


that a temperature difference tg = t — t, °C is maintained between the 
(wo sides of the plate, the heat flow, expressed in watts, through a portion 
of the plate of area w X m can be calculated as follows: the resistance 
offered by the material of the plate to the passage of heat may be expressed 
in thermal ohms, the thermal ohm being defined as the thermal resistance 
which causes a drop of 1°C per watt of heat flow. Thus, if Ra is the 
(thermal resistance of the heat path under consideration, 
ta 


= (53) 


which permits heat conduction problems to be solved by methods of 
calculation similar to those used in connection with the electric circuit. 

Let k be the thermal conductivity of the material, expressed in watts 
per inch cube per degree centigrade difference of temperature between 
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ite si : l resistance of a heat path of 

site sides of the cube; then the therma t path ¢ 
vari lin. and cross section A sqin. is, = (1/k)(1/A). Substituting in 
formula (53) we get 


l (54) 
ta = W EA 


The watts of heat flow crossing the area (w X ™), indicated in Fig. 73, is 


W= (? * ™ x) ta (55) 


A similar case is illustrated in Fig. 74, but the heat is now apts ve 
be generated in the mass of the material itself. borrlere is ‘kas < - 
i its thickness, so tha e hea 

i d to be very large relative to its th ness, t 

ae pet center outward will be in the direction of the horizontal dotted 

lines. A uniformly distributed electric current of meni oe 8 sq a 
; i d the highest tempera- 

i osed to be flowing to or from the observer, an 

onan be on the plane YY’ passing through the aie eee 

i i ith a resistivity of 0. Co) 

ming this plate to be of copper wi . ; 

pe e at a temperature of about 80°C, the watts lost in a section of 

area x X w sq in. and length m in. will be 


m 
W. = (Arw)? X 0.84 X 10-° X 20 
= 0.84 X 10-*A?wmax (56) 


By adapting formula (55) to this particular case, the difference an 
eres between the two sides of the section of thickness dx (Fig. 74) is 


seen to be 


dx 
dizt= "Wax wm Xk 
whence 1 
0.84 X A? f sii 
OT 1 ace 
_ 0.840% "6G (57) 
8 Sc LOS 


i ts per cu in. per °C. 

lue of k for copper is about 10 wat . 
pn eet ie of applying these principles to practical erates a 
complicated by the fact that the heat does not travel Ronse ii os ” , 

i i d, further, that the thermal conduc 
as in the preceding examples, and, » th , pps 
i i the relative thickness of copp 

of the built-up coil depends upon agp 

i i i ic lly different across the lay 
i ting materials, a relation which is usua 
pga from what it is in a direction parallel to the layers, 
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Figure 75 represents the cross section of a coil with the layers of wire 
lying in the direction of the axis AA, the number of layers being such as 
to produce a total depth of winding equal to w measured in the direction 
of the axis BB. The whole of the outside surface of this coil is supposed 
to be maintained at a constant temperature by the surrounding oil or air. 
In other words, it is assumed that there is a constant difference of tem- 
perature of tz degrees between the hottest spot (supposed to be at the 
center QO) and any point on the surface of the coil. 

The heat generated in the mass of the material is thought of as traveling 
outward through the walls of successive imaginary spaces of rectangular 
section and length m (measured perpendicularly to the plane of the section 


Fic. 75. Illustrating heat travel from center to outside of coil section. 


shown in Fig. 75), as indicated in the figure, where CDEF is the boundary 
of one of these imaginary spaces, the walls of which have a thickness dx 
in the direction AA, and a thickness dx(w/l) in the direction BB. 

According to the relation expressed by formula (53), we may say that 
the difference of temperature between the inner and outer boundaries of 
(his imaginary wall is dtz = the heat loss in watts, occurring within the 
space CDEF X the thermal resistance of the boundary walls. Consider 
the heat flow through the boundary surface of which the areais CDEF X m. 
Lot ka and ky stand for the average thermal conductivities of the coil along 
the layers and across the layers of winding respectively (7.e., in the diree- 
lions of the axes AA and BB, respectively) ; then the thermal resistance of 
{he imaginary boundary wall is 


1 dx |+ 1 | dx(w/l) 
ka | (DE + FC)m|~ I | (CD + EF)m 


wud if W, stands for the watts passing through this area, we may write 


1 
dty = W. X (DE + FC)mk, _, (CD + EF)mk, 
az dx(w/l) 
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which simplifies into 


da(w/l) (58) 


dis = Ws Amalka(w/l)? + kel 


If W = the total /?R loss in the coil, we may write 


2 
rw) 


Inserting this value in formula (58) and integrating between the limits 
x = Oand « = 1/2, the final result is 


W ° 59 
te 8m [ka(w/l) + ko(l/w)] “ fy 


wherein m is the dimension perpendicular to the cross section aD XK L(G:es5 
the mean length per turn of a coil winding) expressed in inches. 

Thermal Conductivity of Insulation. The coefficients ka and kp are the 
heat conductivities along the layers and across the layers of winding 
respectively. Their value depends not only upon the thermal con- 
ductivities of the copper and insulating material, but also upon the 
relative thickness of each along the paths of heat travel. 

Let a = thickness of copper per inch total measured along the layers 
of the winding (i.e., in the direction of the axis AA of Fig. 75), and let 
b = the thickness of copper per inch total measured across the layers 
of winding (i.e., in the direction of the axis BB); then if k, and k,, respec- 


APPROXIMATE THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY OF MATERIALS 
(Watts per in. cube per °C) 


NATAL COMN LM OTAC Te at arr AK ak wale was batere a owe atematig ents 0.0045 
Press board (varnished)..........-0eeee rece eee reece 0.005 
Cotton insulation (untreated).........-. 00s eee e eee rene 0.002 
Cotton insulation (impregnated or varnished)........-.-- 0.006 
Assembled iron cores (along laminations)............-.-- 1 2 
Assembled iron cores (across laminations).........--+++- 0.025 


tively, stand for the thermal conductivity of copper and insulation (as 
shown in table above) it follows that 
~ ; (60) 
ke = Gk.) + 1d — o/h 

Usually it is permissible to omit the term a/k., which is very small 
compared with (1 — a)/k;; then 

ke 

—— (approx) 
to (61) 


kj 
—* (approx) 


ka = 


hy 
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If there is no extra insulation between the layers of wire, the heat 
conductivity is about the same in both directions, and, since a X b = 


winding space factor, 
ke 
ke = hk, = ———— 62 
LT el (62) 
The value of k; for solid insulating materials used in coil windings is 
usually between 0.0035 and 0.007 watt per cu in. per °C; but for coils 
wound with round cotton-covered wires, without extra insulation between 
layers, a good average value is k; = 0.0025, whence, for this particular 
condition, the formula (62) becomes 
1 


oe are (62a) 


67. Illustrative Example. Temperature Rise in Armature Conductors. 
The total thickness of the slot insulation around the conductors in the 
slotted armature of a d-c generator is 0.054 in. This consists of micanite 
and manila paper pressed tightly around the armature coil. The outside 
dimensions of the two insulated coil sides (in contact with the iron of the 
slot) are 0.5 in. wide by 1 in. deep. The total cross section of copper 
in the slot is 0.3 sq in. and the current density is 3,200 amp per sq in, 
Calculate the approximate difference of temperature between the copper 
conductors and the iron armature stampings, assuming that the amount 
of heat traveling longitudinally toward vent ducts or end connections 
is negligible. * 

By formula (53), p. 161, we have 

tg = Ri x W 


sefore calculating the thermal resistance of the insulation we require 
i figure for the thermal resistivity or conductivity of the insulation. 
‘This conductivity will be lower than the figure obtained from tests on 
solid insulating materials, because, in the built-up insulation between 
Copper and iron, there will usually be small air spaces which appreciably 
increase the heat resistivity. The thermal conductivity of the built-up 
iimulation around armature conductors is usually & = 0.003, rising to 
\ » 0,005 watt per in. cube per °C in high-voltage machines with thick, 


* The problem of local heating of armature conductors is not so simple as might be 
inferred from the solution here given, which neglects the longitudinal flow of heat 
from the center to the ends of the slots, the cooling effects of vent ducts, and the losses 
‘tue to eddy currents in large solid conductors. For a more thorough study of this 
futher difficult problem, the reader is referred to C. J. Fechheimer, Longitudinal and 
‘Tranwverse Heat Flow in Slot-wound Armature Coils, Trans. AIHE, vol. 40, p. 589, 
i, and W. V. Lyon, Heat Losses in the Conductors of Alternating Current 
Machines, Trans, AZEH, vol. 40, p. 1861, 1921, See also article by Fechheimer, 
Hout Wow in Armature Coils, lee, World, vol, 80, p, 1145, Nov. 25, 1922, 
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tightly compressed insulation. We shall take k = 0.003 and calculate 
both R, and W for a portion of the conductor 1 in. long. Thus 
fee a 0.054 
~ 0.003 3 
where the heat path length 1 = 0.054 in., and the area of the heat path 
per inch of longitudinal length of conductor is the perimeter of the two 
insulated coil sides, this being A = 3 sq in.; and 

W = I?R = A? X ohms per inch cube of copper X volume of copper 


in cubic inches 
(3,200)? x (0.84 X 10-*) X (1 X 0.3) 


whence, by formula (53), we obtain the answer tg = 15.5°C. 


Ri 


I] 


TEST PROBLEMS 


1. Calculate the friction loss in watts at the surface of a commutator, given the 
following particulars: diameter of commutator = 14 in.; speed = 550 rpm; the 
machine is six-pole with six sets of brushes, each set consisting of four carbon brushes 
1 by 5¢ in.; springs are adjusted to give a pressure of 114 lb per sq in. between brush 
and commutator; coefficient of friction = 0.25. Ans. 256 watts. 

2. The coils of the shunt-field winding of an eight-pole dynamo are connected in 
series across 492 volts. Each coil is 6 in. long and wound on a cylindrical core 5 in. in 
diameter to a total depth (or radial thickness) of 2in. Calculate the current in the 
wire which will give a temperature rise of 40°C, given that the cooling coefficient is 
c = 0.0095 watt per sq in. per degree centigrade rise of temperature. 

Ans. 2.175 amp. 

3. Using the data and solution of Problem 2, calculate (a) the cross section of the 
wire in square inches, (b) the length of wire on one pole in feet, given that the winding 
space factor is 0.56 and that the temperature of the wire is 60°C, at which temperature 
the resistance of copper is 1 ohm per cir mil per in. Ans. (a) 0.00203, (6) 6,070. 

4, When the two coils of a horseshoe type of lifting magnet are connected in series 
on 110 volts, the temperature rise is 35°C. Each coil is 8 in. long and 234 in. thick, 
wound on a cylindrical core 4 in. in diameter. Calculate the current in the wire, 
given that the cooling coefficient is 0.006 watt per sq in. per degree centigrade rise of 
temperature. The operation of the magnet is intermittent, being “on” 10 sec and 
“off” 4 sec consecutively until the steady temperature of 35°C is attained. 

Ans. 2.16 amp. 

5. Given that 55 watts are required to raise the temperature of 1 cu in. of copper 
1°C in 1 sec, calculate the time during which the magnet coil of which particulars 
follow may be left in circuit with a limiting temperature rise of 60°C, neglecting the 
loss of energy by radiation from the surface of the coil, and the heat absorption by the 
insulating materials. 


Number of turns of wire = 7,000 
Mean length per turn = 24 in. 

Cross section of wire = 0.001276 sq in. 
Ohms per 1,000 ft = 7 


Current density in wire = 4,000 amp per aq in, Ana, d min, 36 see, 
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6. The thermal conductivity of assembled armature stampings is forty times as 
great in the direction of laminations as in the direction perpendicular to the lamina- 
tions. Calculate the watts that will be conducted across the laminations in a stack 
144 in. thick by 10 sq in. cross section with a difference of temperature of 15°C, given 
that a difference of temperature of 5°C will cause 32 watts to be conducted diiron a 
section 4 sq in. in area and 14 in. thick measured along the laminations. 

Ans. 

7. A copper rod of 3¢-in. diameter is insulated with a micanite Che Sica Ne 
tightly around the rod and into the rotor slot of an induction motor. The walls of 
the insulating tube are 1/g in. thick, and the thermal conductivity of the micanite is 
k = 0.003 watt per in. cube per degree. Calculate the watts that will pass through 
the insulation from copper to iron per inch length of the conductor when the tempera- 
ture of the latter is 22°C higher than that of the iron core. Ans. 1.66 ae 

8. The insulation between the field magnet coils of a dynamo and the pole nish 
consists of a sheet of presspahn 0.08 in. thick, but, in addition to this, there is an air 
clearance between the presspahn and the iron pole core of 0.05 Ms The thermal 
conductivity of presspahn is 0.004, and of the thin layer of still air 0.0013 watt per 
in. cube per degree centigrade difference of temperature. Calculate the watts sti 
aa ne inch that will pass from copper to pole core with a difference of Pb itah aki Ba of 

; Ans. 0. 

9. Calculate the full-load efficiency of a d-c generator from the ‘ehocue Hak: 
terminal volts (flat-compounded) = 220; line current = 455 amp; sum of windage, 
friction, and iron losses = 2,500 watts; resistance of shunt field and rheostat = 25 
ohms ; resistance of armature (total) = 0.005 ohm; resistance of all series-field wind- 
ings = 0.002 ohm; resistance of brush contacts (total) = 0.003 ohm. Assume the 
"‘long-shunt”’ connection, J Ans. 0.938 


CHAPTER 7 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT MACHINERY— 
SYNCHRONOUS GENERATORS 


68. Introductory. The following chapters deal with a-c generators, 
motors, and transformers. They are written on the assumption that 
the student has an elementary knowledge of a-c theory and is familiar 
with the use of vectors to represent the magnitude and phase relations 
of quantities varying periodically according to the simple harmonic law. 
An effort will be made to keep the treatment as simple as possible without 
making unreasonable or unpractical assumptions which would seriously 
affect the accuracy of the calculated results. Sine-wave forms are 
assumed, and all higher harmonics are neglected unless special reference 
is made to irregular wave shapes. The reader is supposed to have a 
general knowledge of the elements already discussed, and problems in 
design will be worked out in less detail than in the earlier chapters. 

The design of asynchronous generators will not be touched upon. 
This type of machine is essentially an induction motor reversed, the 
rotor, with its short-circuited windings, being mechanically driven. 

Apart from the absence of commutator, the chief point of difference 
between an a-c and d-c generator is that the frequency of the former is 
specified, whereas, in the latter, this is a matter which concerns the 
manufacturer only. It follows that, for a given speed, the number of 
poles is determined by the frequency requirements, and this fact neces- 
sarily influences the design. The low frequencies of 25, 50, and 60 cycles 
are common to power and lighting services in the United States. Efforts 
are being made to establish 60 cycles as the standard for the country. 

Classification of Synchronous Generators. It is well to distinguish 
between two classes of alternators: 

1. Machines with salient poles, driven at moderate speeds by belt or 
direct-connected to reciprocating steam, gas, or oil engines, or to water 
turbines. The peripheral speed of the rotating part (usually the field 
magnets) will generally lie between the limits of 3,000 and 8,000 fpm. 

2. Machines direct-coupled to high-speed steam turbines, in whieh 
the peripheral velocity usually exceeds 15,000 fpm and may attain 

168 
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26,000 fpm. In these machines the field system is always the part 
that rotates; the number of poles is small, and, although salient poles 
are sometimes used on the lower speeds, the cylindrical field magnet 
with distributed windings is more common. The mechanical problems 
encountered in the design of these high-speed machines are relatively of 
greater importance than the electrical problems; but, since these are 
beyond the scope of this book, they will not be considered in detail. 

Number of Phases. Whether a machine is to supply single-phase, 
two-phase, or three-phase currents does not appreciably affect the design 
procedure. The calculations on a machine for a large number of phases 
are not more difficult than when the number of phases is small. The 
theory of the single-phase generator is, in fact, somewhat less simple 
than that of the polyphase machine. 

Whatever may be the type of machine, or number of poles, we may 
consider the armature conductors to be cut by the magnetic lines in the 
manner indicated in Fig. 76. Here we have a diagrammatic representa- 
tion of single-phase, two-phase, and three-phase windings. In each 
case, the system of alternate pole pieces is supposed to move across the 
armature conductors in the direction indicated by the arrow. It will 
be noted that successive coils of each phase are connected to aid one 
another, each of the single-turn coils being similar in construction to 
(hose used in d-c armature windings. 

At the instant represented by part (a), the maximum emf will be 
generated in the single-phase winding. In part (b), two distinct, similar 
windings A and B are so arranged that their effective emfs, although 
equal, will be out of phase in time by exactly the same number of elec- 
(vical degrees as their 90° space displacement. Finally, the diagram of 
part (ec) shows three distinct, similar windings A, B, and C, so arranged 
(hat their effective emfs, although equal, will be out of phase in time 
hy exactly the same number of electrical degrees as their 120° space 
displacement. 

Usual Speeds of A-C Generators. The student is referred to the table 
ol page 16, which is applicable to a-c generators when they are driven 
hy comparatively slow-speed engines. In hydroelectric work the gen- 
erator is usually direct-coupled to the waterwheel, the speed of which 
will be high in the case of impulse wheels working under a high head. 
\s un example, a Pelton waterwheel, to develop 1,500 hp under a head 
of 1,000 ft, would have a wheel about 5 ft in diameter, running at 500 
rpm. ‘This would be suitable for direct coupling to a 6-pole 25-cycle 
monerator, 

In the case of steam turbines—with a blade velocity of about 514 
tiles per min--the speeds are always very high. Speeds from 1,200 to 
4,600 rpm are usual, 
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conductor must, therefore, be 


dpN 


Sox io «=O Volts 


E, (mean) = 

If the space distribution of the flux density over the pole pitch follows 

the sine law, the effective value of the emf is 1.11 times the mean value. 
rms value P 

—,orl.11,in 


° Tv 
In other words, the form factor, or ratio aaaealos’ @ V5) 


the case of a sine wave. 

Concentrated and Distributed Windings. If each coil side may be 
thought of as occupying a very small width on the armature periphery, 
and if the coil sides of each phase winding are spaced exactly one pole 
pitch apart, the arrangement would constitute what is usually referred 
to as a concentrated winding. With a winding of this kind, all con- 
ductors in series in one phase would always be similarly situated relatively 
(o the center lines of the poles, and the curve of generated emf would 
necessarily be of the same shape as the curve of flux distribution over the 
armature surface. In practice, a winding with only one slot per pole per 
phase would be thought of as a concentrated winding. When there are 
(wo or more slots per pole per phase, the winding is said to be distributed ; 
and, since the conductors of any one phase cover an appreciable space 
on the armature periphery, all the wires that are connected in series will 
iol be moving in a field of the same density at the same instant of time. 
lUxcept in the case of a sine-wave flux distribution, the form factor may 
depend largely upon whether the winding is concentrated or distributed. 
‘he wave shape of the developed voltage can always be determined when 
(he flux distribution is known; but, in the preliminary stages of a design, 
i in usual to assume that the pole shoes are so shaped as to give a sinus- 
vidal distribution of flux over the armature surface. The calculation 
of w correcting factor for distributed windings is then very simple. 


eas ie i ‘Thus, if there are two slots per pole per phase in a three-phase machine, 
a sere ae b so .  Nakneee 1. (here will be six slots per pole pitch, the angular distance between them 
= : e 4 , ; hoing 18% = 30 electrical degrees. It is, therefore, merely necessary 

c) 3 phase 


\o add together, vectorially, two quantities having a phase displacement 
of 40°, each representing the emf developed in a single conductor. The 
semull, divided by 2, will be the average voltage per conductor of the 
(istvibuted winding. As an example, with three slots per pole per 
phase, the graphic construction would be as indicated in Fig. 77, where 
length AB = length BC = length CD, and what may be called the 
thatribution factor is k = AD/3AB. The value of this distribution 
factor is, therefore, always either equal to, or less than, unity. 

\{ Z @ the total number of inductors in series per phase, the final 


Fia. 76. Simple sketches illustrating single-, two-, and three-phase windings. (Single- 
turn coils are shown for convenience.) 


69. Electromotive Force Developed in Windings. 


Let ® = flux per pole in maxwells 
N = revolutions per minute 
p = number of poles 


The flux cut per revolution is then & * p and the flux cut per second 
is Pp(V/60). The average value of the emf developed in each armature 
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formula for the developed voltage is 
kZopN 
60 X 108 
On the sine-wave assumption, the form factor is 1.11, and the formula 
may, if preferred, be used in the form 
2.22kfbZ 
108 
Formula (65) may be used to determine the value of the distribution 
factor at fundamental frequency for any arrangement of slots and 


E (per phase) = X form factor (63) 


E (per phase) = volts (on sine-wave assumption) (64) 


A D 
Fia. 77. Vector construction to determine distribution factor. 


windings. If n, is the number of slots per pole per phase, and 8 repre- 
sents the number of electrical degrees between adjacent slots, then 


_ sin (n.6/2) 
~ ms sin (8/2) 65) 


With full-pitch, three-phase windings the distribution factor will have 
values shown in the following table. 


DISTRIBUTION FACTORS FOR THREE-PHASE ALTERNATORS 


Slots per > 
pole = e . 
3 1 60 1.000 
6 2 30 0.966 
9 3 20 0.960 
12 4 15 0.958 
15 5 12 0.956 
18 6 10 0.955 


To determine the pitch factor at fundamental frequency, formula (66) 
may be used. Representing the coil span, in electrical degrees, by 7, 
then 


k' = sin (66) 
The following table lists pitch factors for three-phase alternators 


having 3 to 15 slots per pole and coil spans y of 180 to 120 electrical 
degrees. 
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PITCH FACTORS FOR THREE-PHASE ALTERNATORS 


Coil span y° 


Slots per pole 


180° | 168° | 165° | 160° | 156° | 150° | 144°} 140° | 135° | 132° | 120° 

3 1.0 0.866 
6 10 ached Gi 0.966 0.866 
9 1.0 0.985 0.940 0.866 
12 1.0 0991 0.966 0.924 0.866 
15 1.0 |0.995 0.978 0.951 | |p. o14l0. 866 


The chief advantage of chorded windings, 7.e., fractional-pitch windings, 
is in machines of short axial length as compared with the pole pitch, 
because the end connections constitute a large percentage of the total 
length per turn. A coil span of 120 electrical degrees, for example, 
would be economical if the axial length of the armature core were no 
more than one-half to three-quarters of the pole pitch. 

Formula (64), which was derived for a distributed, full-pitch winding 
(k = 1), may now be modified to include fractional-pitch windings as 
well. Representing d as the winding factor, z.e., the product of the 
distribution factor k and the pitch factor k’ (d = k X k’), the general 
voltage equation becomes 


E (per phase) = 2.22 df®@Z X 10-8 volts (64a) 


Star and Mesh Connections. Each phase winding may be thought of 
aa distinct from the other phase windings. It consists of starting and 
finishing ends between which all the coils of that particular phase are 
connected together to produce the required total emf per phase. The 
\livee phase windings of a three-phase generator are then joined together 
(o form either the mesh (A) connection, or the star (Y) connection. 

‘igure 78 is a diagram of connections referring to a A-connected three- 
phase generator, and Fig. 79 is the corresponding vector diagram, showing 
how the current in the external circuit may be expressed in terms of the 
armature current. The current leaving the terminal A (Fig. 78) is 
/, — Is, and, since there will be a difference of 120 electrical degrees 
helween the currents 7; and J, the vector construction of Fig. 79 gives 
O/ as the line current. Its value is J = 27, cos 30°, or »/3 Ia, where 
/, ja the current in the armature conductors. The assumptions here 
mace are that the load is balanced and that the current variations follow 
(he simple harmonic law. Ut is well to bear in mind that vectors and 
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vector calculations can be used only when the variable quantities follow 
the sine law; when used in connection with irregular wave shapes, they 
must be supposed to represent an ‘‘equivalent”’ sine function, because 
under no other condition can the phase angle have any definite meaning. 

If the starting ends of all the phase windings of a polyphase generator 
are connected to a common junction, or neutral point, the armature 
windings are said to be star-connected. In the three-phase machine this 


Fie. 79. Vector diagram of current Fic. 80. Vector diagram showing voltage re- 
relations in A-connected three-phase lations in Y-connected three-phase generator. 
generator. 


is also referred to as the Y connection. The outgoing lines being merely 
a continuation of the phase windings, it follows that, with a star-con- 
nected machine, the line current is exactly the same as the current in 
the armature windings. The voltage between terminals is, however, no 
longer the same as the phase voltage, as in the case of the previously 
considered mesh-connected machine. Referring to the vector diagram 
Fig. 80, it will be seen that the voltage between lines 1 and 2 is H; — Bs, 
which leads to the relation E = +/3 E,, where £ is the terminal voltage, 
and E, the phase voltage as measured between any one terminal and 
the neutral point. 
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There is little to be said in regard to the choice of armature connections 
in a three-phase generator, except that, for the higher pressures, the 
Y connection has the advantage of a lower voltage per phase winding 
and, for heavy-current outputs, the A connection has the advantage of a 
smaller current per phase winding. 

70. Power Output of Three-phase Generator. Let H and J be the 
line voltage and line current, and let EH, and J, be the phase voltage and 
armature current, respectively; then, in the A-connected machine, 


E=8, and l=V31, 
while, in the Y-connected machine, 


E=~V/3E, and I 


ll 
NN 
a 


Assuming unity power factor, we may write: 


Output of A-connected machine = 3(H./<) 


ve 
= 38H X — = 73 EI 
V1 V3 


and, similarly, 


Output of Y-connected machine = 3(H,J/.) 
E 
=3—~XlI=v3HI 
V3 sd 
‘The total output is, of course, the same in both cases. If the power 
fnctor is not unity, the output in watts of the three-phase generator on a 
hulanced load is 


W = V3 EI cos 0 


where @ is the angle of lag between terminal emf of a phase winding and 
current in the winding. The quantity cos @ is the power factor when 
hoth current and emf waves are sinusoidal. 

Since the magnetic circuit of an a-c generator has to be designed for a 
vertain flux to develop a given voltage, while the copper windings must 
lw of sufficient cross section to carry a given current, the size of the 
machine will depend upon the product of volts and amperes, and not 
pon the actual power output. Alternating-current generators are, 
(herefore, rated in kilovolt-amperes (kva), the actual output in kilowatts 
fing dependent upon the power factor of the external circuit. 

Usual Voltages. Owing to the absence of the commutator, a-c 
machines can be wound for higher voltages than d-c machines. Large 
#0 generators may be wound to give as high a pressure as 33,000 volts 
al the terminals, but it is rarely economical to develop much above 
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16,000 volts in the generator; when higher pressures are required, as 
for long-distance power transmission, step-up transformers are used. 
A common terminal voltage for three-phase generators to be used in 
connection with step-up transformers is 6,600 volts, but higher voltages 
are being adopted for the larger outputs, in order to avoid heavy currents 
in the machine and between the machine and the primary terminals of the 
transformer. By direct generation at moderately high voltages it is pos- 
sible to do without step-up transformers at the sending end of the trans- 
mission line. Machines operating at 33,000 volts have already been built, 
and special designs for still higher pressures are constructed occasionally. 

71. Pole Proportions and Specific Loading. Although there can be no 
sparking at the sliding contacts, as in d-c designs, with their commutation 
difficulties, the effects of field distortion and demagnetization are apparent 
in the voltage regulation of a-c generators. A very large pole pitch, 
involving as it does a large number of ampere-conductors per pole, is 
objectionable and should be avoided if possible. Where it is unavoidable, 
a large air gap or a high flux density in the teeth is necessary in order to 
keep the armature mmf from overpowering the field excitation; but this 
leads to increased cost. 

The pole pitch 7 is a function of the peripheral speed and the frequency ; 
thus 
aD 


T= 


where p = number of poles, and D = diameter of armature in inches. 
Also f = pN/120 and 
_ «DN 
“ag 


where v = peripheral velocity of armature in feet per minute. It follows 
that 
=o 67 
re 10f (67) 
which explains why the pole pitch is always large in steam-turbine-driven 
alternators. 

In 60-cycle machines running at moderate speeds, the pole pitch 
usually lies between 6 and 12 in., a pitch of 8 to 10 in. being very common. 
In 25-cycle generators, the pole pitch might measure from 10 to 20 in. 
The speed of the machine—which is usually a factor in determining the 
peripheral velocity—has an appreciable influence upon the choice of 
pole pitch; pole cores of approximately square section are not always 
feasible or economical, and the designer must make some sort of a com- 
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promise to get the best proportions. The output formula, as used for 
determining the proportions of dynamos, is not so readily applicable to 
the design of alternators, because the armature diameter in a-c machines 
will be determined largely by considerations of peripheral velocity and 
pole pitch, the proportions of the pole face being a secondary matter. 
pole are 
armature length 
the limits of peripheral velocity, which may lead to a smaller diameter 
and greater axial length than would be strictly economical if the weight 
of copper in the field coils were the only consideration. 

It is usual, when possible, to limit the armature ampere-turns per pole 
to 12,000, which will determine the maximum permissible value of the 
pole pitch; but this limit must sometimes be exceeded, as in the case of 
steam-turbine-driven machines, in which a pole pitch of 3 to 4 ft is by 
no means uncommon. 

The pole arc is about the same portion of the total pitch as in con- 


The value of the ratio is, therefore, determined largely by 


{inuous-current machines; the value of r | 7.e., the ratio Dole ats rarely 
pole pitch 


exceeds 0.75. A very common value is 0.7, while it may frequently be 
as low as 0.6. The reason for the smaller circumferential space occupied 
hy the pole face is partly to avoid excessive magnetic leakage, but 
mainly to provide a proper distribution of flux over the armature surface. 
An attempt is usually made to obtain sinusoidal distribution by the 
proper shaping and proportioning of the pole shoe. 

Specific Loading. As in the case of d-c machines, the specific loading ¢ 
in defined as the number of ampere-conductors per inch of armature 
periphery; z.e., ¢q = ZI-/mD. However, since Z = nn,C, andr = 7D /P, 
where n = number of phases, n, = number of slots per pole per phase, 
and C, = number of conductors per slot, 


—_ nn, 


= (68) 
= 
\luo, r/nn, = 2, so that the specific loading is also 
CL, 


‘he conductors of all phases are counted, and the current considered is 
(he effective, or rms, value of the armature current. The magnetizing 
effect of the armature as a whole will, at any moment, depend upon the 
ietantaneous value of the currents in the individual conductors, but 
(hin matter will be taken up later. 
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The following are average values of g, as found in commercial machines: 


Output of 
a-c generator, Average value 

kva of ¢ 
50 450— 500 
100 480— 550 
200 530— 600 
500 620— 700 
1,000 700— 800 
5,000 800— 900 
10,000 900-1 ,000 


The proper value of q to be used in a given design will depend upon 
several factors. Apart from the fact that its value increases with the 
size of the machine, it will depend somewhat upon the following factors: 
(1) number of poles, (2) frequency, (3) voltage. 

1. Machines with a small number of poles usually have a small arma- 
ture diameter and a large pole pitch, calling for a small value of g. In 
modern steam-turbine-driven generators there is, however, a tendency 
to use high values of g in order to limit the length of the armature (and 
increase the critical speed). 

2. With low frequency it is easy to keep the iron loss small, and either 
more copper or a greater current density in the conductors is permissible. 

3. If the emf is low, the insulation occupies less space, and there is 
more room for copper without unduly reducing the cross section of the 
armature teeth. 

The approximate figures given in the above table may be increased or 
reduced about 20 per cent, the highest values being used only when there 
is a combination of low voltage, low frequency, and large number of 
poles. In single-phase machines, the value of g may be about 20 per 
cent greater than in polyphase machines. 

72. Flux Density in Air Gap—Length of Air Gap. Assuming the flux 
distribution over the pole pitch to be sinusoidal, the maximum value 
of the air-gap density will be (1r/2)B,, where B, stands for the average 
density over the pole pitch (not under the pole face only, which is what 
this symbol stands for in Chap. 2 in connection with the design of d-c 
machines). When selecting a value for B,, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the maaimum air-gap density, because this will determine the 
maximum density in the iron of the teeth. The frequency being usually 
higher than in d-c machines, lower tooth densities must be used in order 
to avoid excessive loss. The allowable flux density in the air gap will 
depend upon the proportions of tooth and slot; but the following values 
may be used for preliminary calculations. 


For a frequency of 25, BY = 28,000 to 40,000 lines per sq in, 
For a frequency of 60, Bi’ = 24,000 to 35,000 lines per sq in. 
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If 6 = the total number of maxwells per pole, and the shape of the flux 
distribution over the pole pitch is assumed to be a sine wave, we have 


Area of pole pitch = ” 

g 
which determines the axial length of the armature core when its diameter 
and the number of poles have already been decided upon. The maximum 
air-gap density, on the above assumption, is (7/2)B,, and, after the 
tooth and slot proportions are decided upon, it is advisable to see that 
this density will not lead to an unreasonable value for the apparent tooth 
density. As a check, it may be stated that the tooth density in alter- 
nators is rarely higher than 115,000 lines per sq in. in 25-cycle machines, 
and 100,000 lines per sq in. in 60-cycle machines. Higher densities 
are used in some steam-turbine-driven machines, with a view to reducing 


\ 
0.2 rv approx. 


& 1 
| 


| r= 0.65 to 0.75 


Fic. 81. Pole-shoe construction for synchronous machines. 


the size of the rotor. A good system of forced ventilation is then impera- 
live. Moreover, the fact that tooth densities limit the maximum 
permissible air-gap densities means that the latter are generally lower 
in the case of the high-voltage machines. This is because the slot 
space factor, 2.e., the ratio of copper area to total slot area, diminishes 
us the voltage to ground is raised; as a result, more slot space must be 
provided for insulation, thereby reducing the effective tooth area. Too 
low an air-gap density will, of course, result in an uneconomical use of 
iron in the magnetic circuit. 

Length of Air Gap—Inherent Regulation. In a-c machines, just as in 
(-¢ machines, the length of air gap should depend upon the armature mmf 
und, therefore, on the pole pitch r and the specific loading g. In salient- 
pole machines, the air gap will not be of constant length but will increase 
from the center outward, in order to produce the required distribution 
ol flux, Figure 81 illustrates a pole-shoe shape that will give a reasonably 
good flux-density distribution. Note that, beginning at about 0.2 rz from 
the tips, the pole horns flare out so that the air gap at the tips is 50 to 
125 per cent greater than it is at the center, Chis construction tends to 
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minimize the harmonic content in the generated voltage wave, although 
the higher harmonics, due to the presence of armature slots, may still 
be objectionable unless corrected in other ways. The minimum clearance 
to be allowed between pole face and armature surface at the center of 
the pole may be determined approximately by making it of such length 
that the open-circuit ampere-turns shall not be less than 1.25 to 1.75 
times the full-load armature ampere-turns. In large turbo-alternators 
this ratio may be appreciably less in order to reduce the weight of copper 
on the rotor to keep the short-circuit current within reasonable limits. 
The distribution of armature mmf will be discussed later; but, for the 
purpose of estimating the air gap, the ampere-turns per pole may be 
taken as gr/2. If we assume the ampere-turns to overcome alr-gap 
reluctance to be 1.5 times the armature ampere-turns per pole, and the 
“equivalent” air-gap under center of pole shoe to be 20 per cent greater 
than the actual air gap, an approximate expression for the minimum 
clearance between pole face and armature core is 


= 1.252 70 

5 = 1.25 BY (70) 

where 6 and 7 are in inches, and B/’ is the average air-gap flux density 
over the pole pitch, expressed in lines per square inch. 

A large air gap has the effect of improving the regulation of the 
machine; but otherwise it is objectionable, as it leads to increased mag- 
netic leakage and higher cost, due mainly to the greater weight of copper 
in the field coils. 

The inherent regulation of a generator, at any given load, may be 
defined as the percentage increase in terminal voltage when the load is 
thrown off, the speed and field excitation remaining constant. Owing 
to the low power factors resulting from the connection of induction 
motors on a-c circuits, it is practically impossible to design a generator 
of which the inherent regulation is so good that auxiliary regulating 
devices are unnecessary. It is, therefore, uneconomical to aim at very 
good inherent regulation, especially as efficient automatic field regulators 
are now available. The inherent regulation of commercial machines 
usually lies between 5 and 10 per cent at full load on unity power factor, 
while it may easily be 20 per cent, or higher, on 85 per cent lagging 
power factor, with normal full-load current taken from the machine. 
This very marked effect of a low power factor will be explained later; 
but it may be stated here that the effect of a lagging armature current 
is very similar to that of a change of brush position in a continuous-cur- 
rent dynamo, causing the armature ampere-turns which on unity power 
factor have merely a distorting effect—to become partly demagnetizing. 

Not only must the magnetic effect of the armature be weak relatively 
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to the field, but the inductance of the armature windings should be 
small if the inherent regulation is to be good. Thus the regulating 
qualities of an alternating-current generator depend on both armature 
reaction and armature reactance; but, since these cannot be made so small 
as to dispense entirely with external regulating devices, the designer 
rarely aims at getting very good inherent regulation. 

Good inherent regulation means that the current on short circuit may 
be very large, and this is sometimes objectionable. With the exception 
of high-speed, steam-turbine-driven units, the short-circuit current in 
modern a-c generators (with full field excitation) is about three to five 
times the normal full-load current; but in connection with the larger 
units, and on systems dealing with large amounts of energy, power- 
limiting reactances, external to the generator, are usually installed to 
prevent the current attaining a dangerous value before the automatic 
circuit breakers have had time to operate. Many of the larger units, 
driven at very high speeds by steam turbines, are purposely designed 
with large armature reaction and highly inductive windings, in order 
that they may be able to withstand momentary short circuits without 
mechanical injury. 

73. Armature Windings. Elementary winding diagrams for single-, 
two-, and three-phase machines were illustrated by Fig. 76 and explained 
in Art. 68. Briefly extending the discussion of armature windings (this 
important topic, involving a great variety of constructions, arrange- 
ments, and connections, is properly considered in detail in special texts*), 
several fundamental aspects of the subject will now be summarized. 

When referring to windings in modern polyphase machines (single- 
phase units are rarely used) it is always implied that they are either 
two-phase or three-phase. This means, of course, that the space dis- 
placement of the two or three independent sections of the two- or three- 
phase windings in the stator core is electrically equivalent to the time 
displacement, 90° or 120°, respectively, of the generated emfs. Such 
windings may be arranged and constructed in many ways, but three 
woneral types are common to modern machines; these are (1) concentric- 
chain, (2) wave, and (8) lap. Each type has been found, by experience, 
(o serve best under certain operating conditions, and these may be gen- 
eralized as follows: concentric-chain windings are used most frequently 
ii slow-speed, large-diameter alternators; wave windings are ideal for 
the rotors of wound-rotor induction-type motors; lap windings have 
(heir widest fields of application in the stators of most high-speed syn- 
elvonous machines and a-c motors. From the standpoint of construction 
the three types of winding differ in the following ways: concentric-chain 

*Sinkinp, ©. 8, “Alternating-current Armature Windings,” McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ine,, 1051, 
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windings are single-layer, i.¢e., each slot contains one coil side, and several 
coil shapes and sizes are required; both lap and wave windings are nearly 
always double-layer; 7.e., each slot contains two coil sides one above the 
other, in which case there is an even number of conductors per slot and 
all coils of a given winding are identical in shape and size. Under some 
special conditions of winding design and construction, where there must 
be an odd number of conductors per slot (see Art. 82 and Fig. 93), a 
single-layer winding must be employed. 

Concentric-chain Windings. Figures 82 and 83 illustrate two styles 
of concentric-chain winding in which the coils for one phase are shown 
in each. Note particularly the differing coil sizes and shapes and the 
manner in which they are interconnected to form magnetic poles. More- 
over, the coils for each of the other two phases would be shaped still 


Fia. 82. Three-phase, single-layer winding; three slots per pole per phase. 


Fia. 83. Three-phase, single-layer winding; four slots per pole per phase. 


differently from those shown because the end connections would have 
to be bent to clear one another. It is obvious, therefore, that such 
windings involve a larger number of special tools and formers and many 
more spare coils than do unit-construction windings of the lap and wave 
types. These disadvantages are, however, sometimes outweighed by 
the facts that the total number of coils in the machine is smaller and 
that good insulation is easily obtained because the end connections may 
be separated by large air spaces. Furthermore, when each phase is 
considered separately, the full number of turns per pole may encircle one 
pole only, as shown in Fig. 82, or they may be divided between a pair of 
poles, in two equal parts, as shown in Fig. 83. Also observe that there 
are three slots per pole per phase in Vig. 82, and four slots per pole per 
phase in Fig. 83. The coils of the other two phases in each diagram 
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Vig, 85. Diagram showing one phase of a 36-slot 4-pole 3-phase wave winding, com- 


plotely connected. Note that only one cross-connector R is used. 

would be similarly arranged in the remaining slots, the ends projecting 
lwyond the slots being shaped or bent so as to clear the other coils, 
generally as shown in Fig. 84. 


Wave Windings. The coils used to construct a wave winding in an a-c 
machine are identical with those employed in a d-c winding (see Fig. 5). 
The coil ends of the latter are connected to commutator segments, while 
thowe in polyphase a-c windings are joined together to form properly 
arranged phases. Figure 85 represents a 86-slot core in which all the 
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coils of one of the three phases, 7.e., 12 coils, are shown properly located 
and connected for a four-pole winding. To avoid confusion and to sim- 
plify the drawing, single-turn coils are indicated. Note particularly that 
(1) all coils have exactly the same size and shape, in contrast to those 
used in concentric-chain windings (Figs. 82 and 83); (2) there are two 
coil sides per slot, which means that each slot must always have an even 
number of conductors; and (3) the coil ends are bent outward from the 
sides so that the proper coils may be joined together conveniently without 
the necessity of using jumpers. The completed phase may be traced 
from S,4 to FP, for phase A by advancing through the coils in the following 
order: S to a, then through coils A, G, B, H, C, and I in a clockwise direc- 
tion, next through reversing connector # to coil end /’, and finally through 
coils L, F, K, EZ, J, D in a counterclockwise direction, ending at F'4. The 
other two phases would, of course, be inserted and connected in a similar 
way, care being taken to provide a 120-electrical-degree relationship 
between phases. 

Lap Windings. The lap winding is the type most commonly employed 
on the stators of polyphase a-c machines. In appearance and construc- 
tion the coils are identical with those used in d-c armatures. And, except 
for the fact that the coil ends are brought out near one of the ‘“‘knuckle”’ 
bends, they are similar to wave coils. When the core has overhanging 
teeth, z.e., partially closed slots, the coils are not taped when they are 
first made. Instead, the wire is wound on a former of the proper shape 
and dimensions, after which the individual wires of each coil are fed into 
the slots one or two at a time, through narrow openings between teeth; 
this practice applies equally to wave windings. A diagram showing one 
phase of a 3-phase 4-pole lap winding in a 36-slot core is illustrated by 
Fig. 86. Note particularly that, except for the interconnections between 
coils, it is quite similar to that of the wave winding of Fig. 85, in that the 
coils have the same shape and slot arrangement, with two coil sides per 
slot. It should also be pointed out that both windings, lap and wave, 
are shown with full-pitch coils (&k’ = 1), although more common designs 
would involve the use of fractional-pitch coils. The completed phase 
may be traced from S,4 to F4 by advancing through the coils in the follow- 
ing order: S, to A, B, C in a clockwise direction, F, H, D in a counter- 
clockwise direction, clockwise through G, H, I, and finally through Z, 
K, J, and thence to F’4 in a counterclockwise direction. The other two 
phases would, of course, be identical with phase A, but each one displaced 
by 120 electrical degrees with respect to the others. 

A completely developed diagram for a 36-slot 4-pole machine is given 
in Fig. 87; this winding is shown with a coil pitch of 77.8 per cent (140 
electrical degrees) so that k’ = sin 70° = 0.940. For machines of rather 
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l'iq. 86. Diagram showing one phase of a 36-slot 4-pole 3-phase lap winding, com- 
pletely connected. 
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Via, 87, Complete wiring diagram of a 4-pole 3-phase fractional-pitch star-connected 
lap winding in a 36-slot core. The coil pitch is slots 1 to 8; this is 140 electrical 


degrees, or 77.8 per cent, 
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high ratings many more slots and coils would be used, but the winding 
design and construction procedure would, in general, be similar to the 
foregoing. 

Spread of Windings. In two-phase and three-phase machines, all the 
slots on the armature are utilized. With full-pitch windings,* the num- 
ber of slots per pole is divisible by 2 for a two-phase generator, and by 
3 for a three-phase generator. Thus, with distributed windings (more 
than one slot per pole per phase), the “‘spread,’’ or space occupied by 
each phase winding, is 180/2 = 90 electrical degrees for a two-phase 
machine, and 180/3 = 60° for a three-phase machine. 

In single-phase machines, nothing is gained by winding all the slots 
on the armature surface; after a certain width of winding has been 

reached, the filling of additional slots 
merely increases the resistance and 
inductance of the winding, without 
any appreciable gain in the matter 
of developed voltage. This is made 
clear in the vector diagram (Fig. 88). 
C The winding is supposed to be distrib- 
Fie. 88. Vector diagram illustrating uted in a very large number of slots, 
“spread” of armature winding in 444 the diameter of the semicircle 
eee” oe represents the resultant generated 
emf if all the slots are filled with conductors (connected in series). If, 
as is usual in practice, only 75 per cent of the slots are utilized, the spread 
of the single-phase winding will be about 135 electrical degrees, the result- 
ant emf will be AB, which is not much shorter than AC; but the length 


, . arc ABE 
and weight of copper in the two cases are in the proportion arc AB 


The fact that, in polyphase machines, the whole of the armature surface is 
available for the windings, while only a portion of this surface is utilized 
in the single-phase alternator, accounts for the fact that the output of 
the latter is less than that of the polyphase machine for the same size 
of frame. Given a three-phase machine, it is merely necessary to omit 
one of the phase windings entirely and connect the two remaining phases 
in series, to obtain a single-phase generator. The modified machine will 
be capable of giving something more than two-thirds of the output of the 
polyphase generator, the limit being reached when the copper losses 
become excessive. 


* Short-pitch windings are very common in two-pole machines, as they tend to 
simplify the end connections. In this case the double-layer winding, as in deo 
machines, would be used. Fractional-pitch windings with coils having 50 per cent 
pitch are frequently used when construction difficulties are anticipated with longer 
coil pitches. 
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74. Current Density in Armature Conductors. Although the arma- 
ture may be stationary, the permissible current density in the conductors 
will depend to some extent upon the peripheral speed of the rotating 
field magnets, because the fanning effect will be greater at the higher 
velocities. The cooling effect of the air thrown against the conductors 
by the rotation of the field magnets is not so great as when the armature 
rotates, and, moreover, the air is warmed to some extent in passing over 
the heated surface of the field coils. The current density in alternating- 
current armatures usually lies between 2,000 and 3,500 amp per sq in. 
of cross section. The general expression for determining the current 
density, previously used in the design of dynamo armatures, may be 
applied to the armature conductors of synchronous machines; this is 
formula (17), page 36, which is A = (k/q) + (v/4). However, values 
of k should range between 700,000 and 1,000,000 and q and v are, as before, 
specific loading and peripheral velocity, respectively. 

75. Tooth and Slot Proportions. In deciding upon the number of 
teeth on the armature, a compromise must be made between a very small 
number of teeth—which involves the bunching of conductors, with con- 
sequent high internal temperatures and high inductance—and a large 
number of teeth, involving more space taken up by insulation, and a 
higher cost generally. Although larger slots are permissible in a-c 
machines than in d-c machines, a tooth pitch (A) greater than 2.5 in. is 
not recommended. The tooth pitch may be as small as 34 in. but it usu- 
ally lies between the limits 1 and 2 in. In large turbo-alternators, the 
tooth pitch may be as large as 3 or even 314 in., but in such cases a slot 
wedge built up of laminated iron plates is generally used, thus virtually 
reducing the slot opening and equalizing the flux distribution over the 
slot pitch. In a three-phase machine, the number of slots per pole per 
phase is usually from one to four; but in turbo-alternators, with large 
pole pitch, the number of slots may greatly exceed these figures. 

The conductors must be so arranged that the width of slot is not such 
i to reduce the tooth section beyond the limit corresponding to a rea- 
sonable flux density in the iron of the tooth (see Art. 72); but, on the 
other hand, a deep slot is sometimes objectionable because it leads to a 
high value of slot-leakage flux. The depth of the slot should preferably 
iol exceed three times the width, although deeper slots can be used and 
inuy, indeed, be desirable in cases where poor inherent regulation is 
leliberately sought. 

76, Length and Resistance of Armature Winding. Apart from the 
pitch rv, and the gross length of armature core la, the length per turn of 
(he winding will depend upon the voltage and also upon the slot dimen- 
sions, The voltage will determine the amount by which the slot insula- 
lion should projeet beyond the end of the armature core, and the cross 
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section of the coil will be a factor in determining the length taken up in 
bends at the corners of the coil. A rough sketch of the coil should be 
made, and the length of a mean turn estimated as closely as possible for 
the purpose of calculating the resistance and weight. Although no defi- 
nite rules can be laid down to cover all styles of winding, the straight 
projection of the coil side (and insulation) outside the slot, in inches, 
would be about 0.5 + 0.35 kv, where kv stands for the pressure between 
terminals in kilovolts. On the basis of an average size of slot, the actual 
overhang beyond end of core would have a mean value of about [kv + 
3 + (r/4)], where 7 is the pole pitch in inches. On this basis, as a very 
rough estimate, the mean length per turn in inches would be 


2l, + 2.57 + (2 X kv) + 6 (71) 


The cross section having been previously decided upon, the resistance 
per phase of the armature winding can readily be calculated. 

77. Full-load Developed Voltage. The losses in the armature core 
at full load will depend upon the developed emf, which is not quite so 


Eq 


yortode, 
peveione® (1X drop) 


{----->] 
Internal power pare (ae 
factor angle (IR drop) 


Fra. 89. Vector diagram for calculating developed emf—non-inductive load. 


easily calculated as in the case of a d-c dynamo. The voltage that has 
to be generated in the armature windings of an alternator for a given 
terminal voltage will depend not only upon the JR pressure drop, but 
also on the 1X drop. In other words, the inductance of the armature 
windings and the power factor of the load must be taken into account 
when calculating the developed voltage. 

The vector diagram (Fig. 89) refers to a machine working on a load of 
unity power factor. The current is in phase with the terminal voltage 
OEF;; but the developed volts are OZ, and not OP, as would be the case 
if the JR drop only had to be considered. The vector PE, represents the 
emf component necessary to counteract the reactance drop in the arma- 
ture windings. Although the external power-factor angle is zero, there 
is an angle y between the current vector and the vector of the developed 
emf, which may be termed the internal power-factor angle. 

In Fig. 90, the external power-factor angle is @ (power factor of load = 
cos #). The construction shows how-the reactance voltage 1X becomes 
a factor of greater importance on the lower power factors. The emf that 
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must be developed to obtain a constant terminal pressure must, therefore, 
be greater on low power factor. This, however, is not the chief cause of 
poor regulation on low power factors; it is the demagnetizing effect of 
armature ampere-turns which is chiefly accountable for poor regulation 
on all but unity power factor. 

The vector diagrams should always be drawn to show the relation of 
the variable quantities in one phase of the winding, a balanced load being 
assumed. It does not then matter whether the phases are star- or delta- 
connected, except that, in the case of a star-connected generator, the 
vector OF, would stand for the voltage between one terminal and the 
neutral point, and its numerical value would, therefore, be 1/+/3 times 
the voltage between terminals. 

The length of the vector £,P (Figs. 89 and 90) is easily calculated, but 
the numerical value of JX (the vector PE.) is not so easily estimated. 
Consider first what is to be understood by the term “armature reactance. ”’ 


I"'ta. 90. Vector diagram for calculating developed emf—load partly inductive. 


78. Reactive Voltage Drop in A-C Armature Windings. It is not 
ulways easy to separate armature reactance X from armature reaction 
(the demagnetizing effect of the armature ampere-turns). Both cause a 
(lrop of pressure at the terminals under load, especially on low power 
luctors. By departing from the conventional methods of treating this 
part of the subject, and striving to keep in mind the actual physical con- 
(lilions, by picturing the armature conductors cutting through the flux 
lines, the difficulties of the subject may, to a great extent, be removed. 

What is usually referred to as the reactive voltage component (the 
vector ZyP in Figs. 89 and 90) is really due to the cutting of the end flux 
hy the conductors projecting beyond the ends of the slots; the slot flux, 
wing actually provided by the main poles, does not enter the armature 
sore below the teeth, and, since the greater part of it is not cut by the 
wmature inductors, this portion of the slot flux should not be thought of 
m producing an emf of self-induction in the windings. The amount of 
vot flux may be very large, especially on a heavy load of low power factor, 
wid it will have an appreciable effect on the inherent regulation of the 
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machine. The mmf of the conductors in the slot accounts for the fact 
that a certain percentage of the flux in the air gap does not enter the 
armature core below the teeth; but the statement here made is that the 
slot-leakage flux does not induce a counter-emf in the armature windings. 

The core loss will depend upon the flux necessary to develop the emf 
OE, (Figs. 89 and 90), where the component E.P is the reactance voltage 
drop due to the flux linkages of the end connections only; or, in other 
words, where E.P is the emf induced in the conductors outside the slots 
by the cutting of the flux lines created by the currents in all the phase 
windings. 
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Fig. 91. Developed view of stator winding. 


Calculation of Armature IX Drop. In Fig. 91, let + represent the pole 
pitch of a polyphase generator, and l’ the average extension of the coils 
beyond the ends of the armature core. (Means of estimating the average 
equivalent projection of the armature windings beyond the ends of the 
core will be explained later.) If the total flux produced by the armature 
currents, in the space of width 7 and depth I’, as shown cross-hatched in 
Fig. 91, can be estimated, the voltage developed by the cutting of this 
flux can readily be calculated. A. Still has developed elsewhere* fors 
mulas for estimating the amount of the end flux which is cut by the over= 
hanging portion of the armature winding in the space 27l’ as indicated 
in Fig. 91. The symbols used in these formulas are defined as follows; 


*Sritt, ALrrep, End-connection Reactance of Synchronous Machines, J. AIBM, 
p. 535, July, 1930, 
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the number of conductors in each slot (each carrying the cur- 

rent J, amp) 

n, = the number of slots per pole per phase 

n = the number of phases 

I, = the rms value of the armature current, amperes 

U’ = the equivalent projection of the armature windings beyond the 
ends of the slots, expressed in centimeters (means of estimating 
this quantity will follow) 

k = a correcting factor depending upon the type of machine, the 

type of winding, and the proximity of masses of iron tending 

to reduce the reluctance of the flux paths through the coils. 


== 
i 


For single-layer windings, the end flux is 


&, = knnC,I ll’ maxwells 


(72) 


For double-layer windings the amount of the end flux will be about 
2/m times the amount which links with the single-layer windings, whence 
2 ' 
6; = - knn,C,I ol maxwells (72a) 
Since the flux , may be thought of as being “cut”’ by the projecting end 
connections exactly as the main flux entering the armature is cut by the 
inductors in the slots, it follows that the emf induced in the end connec- 
lions, expressed as a percentage of the developed emf, is 
®, 
Percentage (IX) ena = 100 3 (73) 
where © stands for the flux per pole which enters the armature core. 

If p is the number of poles of the machine, the total number of conduc- 
lors per phase is pC,n,, and the average value of the voltage developed 
in the end connections by the cutting of the end flux will be 2f@.pC.n, X 
10%. Assuming the form factor to be 1.11, which would be correct if 
(he flux distribution were sinusoidal, the voltage component developed 
per phase, in a full-pitch winding, by the cutting of the end flux, is 


(LX) enas = 5 f®,(nsC sp) 10-8 (74) 


i 


‘This quantity is usually referred to as the reactive voltage drop per phase 
due to the inductance of the end connections; it appears as the vector 
Py (igs. 89 and 90). 

Before substituting the calculated value of ,, another factor should be 
introduced to take account of the fractional-piteh windings which are 
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common in modern designs. Let d stand for the winding factor, which 
may take account of both coil pitch and width of phase belt. For exam- 
ple, with a coil pitch of two-thirds the pole pitch and a three-phase wind- 
ing with four slots per pole per phase, the numerical value of this factor 
would be d = 0.958 sin (129g) = 0.83, where the multiplier 0.958 is the 
distribution factor due to the phase belt’s being spread over four slots 
per pole and sin (1294) is the pitch factor. If the armature end connec- 
tions were cutting a sinusoidal flux provided by an independent winding, 
the developed voltage would be d times the voltage given by formula (74); 
but since the flux cut is produced by the armature winding itself, the flux 
&, of formulas (72) and (72a) will have to be reduced to the same extent, 
so that it is the quantity d? which must be introduced as a correcting 
factor in the final formula. With this addition 


(IX)enas = WF fednCep)d? x 10-8 (74a) 


/2 


Next, substituting the value of ®, given by formula (72a) in formula 
(74a), and dividing by /., the final formula for end-connection reactance 
per phase winding for a polyphase synchronous machine with double- 
layer winding becomes 


X, =n vV2 kd?f(n.Cs)*pl’  10-* ohms (75) 


where the number of phases n is three or more. Fora single-layer wind- 
ing, the reactance as calculated by formula (75) must be multiplied by 
2. 
Was ages Values for the Factor k and the Length Me The factor k 
in the above formulas depends upon the amount of iron in the path of 
the magnetic flux linking with the end connections. It cannot easily be 
calculated and is really an empirical coefficient. A. Still suggests the 
value k = 1.7 for slow- and medium-speed salient-pole generators, and 
k = 3.5 for high-speed turbo-generators. 
In respect to the dimension I’ which, in the formulas, is the overhang in 
centimeters beyond the ends of the iron core, the equivalent projection of 
a coil that is bent up to clear the coils of other phases might be considered 
equal to the projection of the same coil if flattened out. With r expressed 
in inches, an approximate value for I’ is 


Vv = 1.27 (kv +34 s) cm (76) 


This formula applies to the single-layer type of winding. With the 
double-layer winding, it is well to use a length for U somewhat greater 
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than the straight overhang of the windings beyond the slot. In this 
manner, the necessary allowance can be made (1) for the flux linking 
with the bend at the ends of the coil, and (2) for the fact that the flux 
density does not fall off immediately after the coils leave the slots. This 
is explained in Fig. 92, where a is the straight projection beyond the slot 
of the two coil sides before the upper and lower layers of the winding 
branch off in different directions. The equivalent overhang for use in 
formula (72a), expressed in terms of the dimensions in Fig. 92, is 


V=b+F (a+) em (77) 


79. Total Losses to Be Radiated from Armature Core. The losses 
in the iron stampings—teeth and core—are calculated as explained in 
Art. 52 (use curve of Fig. 67). The flux to be carried at full load by the 
core below the teeth is that which will develop the necessary emf as 
obtained from the vector construction of Fig. 90. The radial depth of 
the armature stampings is calculated by assuming a reasonable flux den- 
sity in the iron. This will usually be between 50,000 and 60,000 lines 


per sq in. in 60-cycle machines, increasing to 65,000 or even 70,000 in 
25-cycle generators. 


Equivalent overhang l’= b+F (at ja 
b c 


Actual overhang =at+b+c 


Mia. 92. Equivalent overhang of end connections in double-layer winding. 


The permissible density in the teeth, as mentioned in Art. 72, rarely 
exceeds 100,000 lines per sq in. at 60 cycles and 115,000 lines per sq in. 
ul 25 cycles. Higher densities may have to be used occasionally, but 
special attention must then be paid to the methods of cooling, in order 
to avoid excessive temperatures. The maximum value of the tooth den- 
wily will depend upon the maximum value of the air-gap density, and 
\his, in turn, is modified by armature distortion and slot leakage. The 

"flux that must enter the core and be cut by the armature inductors is 
known, but the amount of flux entering the teeth under each pole face 
i" greater, since it includes the slot-leakage flux in the neutral zone, the 
wnount of which depends not only upon the current in the armature, but 
wlso upon its phase displacement (¢.e., upon the power factor of the load). 
Thon, again, the maximum value of the air-gap flux density depends not 
wily upon the average density, but also on the shape of the flux distribu- 
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tion over the pole pitch. It will not be necessary to go into details of 
this nature for the purpose of estimating the temperature rise of the arma- 
ture, and a sinusoidal flux distribution may be assumed, making the max- 
imum air-gap density r/2 times the average value over the pole pitch. 
The calculation of slot-leakage flux will be explained later, and its effect 
may for the present be neglected. * 

As a check on the calculated core loss, the figure of Art. 52 may be 
used; but these values will depend upon whether the copper or the iron 
losses are the more important (7.e., on the relative proportions of iron 
and copper in the machine). Iron losses 50 per cent, in excess of the 
average values given on page 140 would not necessarily imply inefficiency 
or a high temperature rise. 

When computing the total losses to be carried away, in the form of heat, 
from the surface of the armature core, the whole of the copper loss should 
not be added to the iron loss, but only the portion of the total 1?R loss 
which occurs in the buried part of the winding (i.e., in the “active” con- 
ductors of length 7,). In the case of large machines, it may be necessary 
to make some allowance for eddy-current loss in the armature conductors. 
This loss might be considerable if solid conductors were used; but it is 
usual to laminate the coppert in the slot so that the eddy-current loss due. 
to the slot flux is very small. This point must not, however, be over- 
looked in large units; and special means may have to be adopted to avoid 
eddy-current loss in the armature conductors. , 

The eddy currents in the buried portions of the winding are due to two 


causes: 


1. The flux entering the sides of the teeth through the top of the slot 
2. The slot-leakage flux which the armature conductors themselves 
produce when the machine is delivering current to the circuit 


The loss due to 1 is independent of the load and would be of importance 
in the case of solid conductors of large cross section in wide open slots. 
With narrow, or partially closed, slots, it is negligible; but occasion arises 
when it is advisable to laminate the conductors in the upper part of the 
slot to avoid appreciable loss due to this cause. P 

Item 2 may lead to very great additional copper losses if solid conduc- 
tors of large cross section are used in narrow slots of considerable depth. 

It is customary to calculate the J?# losses at a temperature of 75°C and 
to include in the total copper losses an allowance to cover not only eddy- 


* The amount of the slot-leakage flux, expressed as a percentage of the total flux 
per pole, becomes of importance in well-designed machines only when the pole piteh 


is very small. : 
+ Transposed Armature Coils in A-C Generators, by 8. L. Henderson, Klee, Jy 


vol. 23, p. 348, July, 1926. 
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current losses in the armature winding itself, but all stray losses due to 
alternating magnetic fluxes which depend upon the load current. It is 
suggested that the calculated J?R losses be increased from 20 to 30 per 
cent in the case of moderate-speed machines of medium size, but for large 
machines, especially steam-turbine-driven units of large output, the 
increase is usually not less than 50 per cent and may be as much as 100 
per cent. With conductors of very large cross section, a considerable 
reduction in eddy-current losses due to skin effect is obtained with bars 
built up of a number of strips in parallel transposed so that each strip 
occupies in turn every position in the cross section of the slot. The 
manner in which the transpositions of the strands forming the conductor 
are obtained varies with different manufacturers. 

80. Cooling and Temperature Rise of Stators. The temperature 
rise of stators of machines with salient-pole rotating field magnets is esti- 
mated by using formulas and proceeding generally as explained in the 
Illustrative Example of Art. 60. The cooling surfaces are calculated 
in a similar manner; but with the stationary armature and internal 
rotating field magnets, the belt of active conductors is the inside cylin- 
drical surface of the armature; and this is cooled by the air thrown against 
it by the fanning action of the rotor. The cooling coefficient, containing 
the factor v (the peripheral velocity), may be used, just as if the armature 
were rotating instead of the field magnets. The external cylindrical 
surface of the armature core will have no air blown against it (in the self- 
ventilating machine), and the value of v in the formula will be zero. In 
regard to the radial vent ducts, the cooling is not quite so good as when 
(he armature rotates, but a blast of air is driven through the ducts, 
and this is effective in carrying off the heat. The difficulty in deter- 
mining cooling coefficients that will be applicable to all sizes and types 
of machine stands in the way of obtaining great accuracy in the calcula- 
lion of temperature rise. It is, however, suggested that formulas (50) 
and (51) be used and that the temperature rise of stators, as calculated 
hy the application of these formulas, be increased 20 per cent. A tem- 
porature rise of 45°C is usually permissible. 

lligh-speed machines, such as turbo-alternators, when provided with 
forced ventilation, are usually totally enclosed, the air passages being 
suitably arranged to prevent the outgoing (hot) air being mixed with the 
incoming (cool) air. Large ducts must be provided for conveying the air 
(o and from the machine. A safe rule is to provide ducts or pipes of such 
4 cross section that the mean velocity of the air will not exceed 2,000 fpm. 

Ilydrogen gas as a cooling medium in place of air has been tried and 
found to give such satisfactory results that its use for the cooling of 
(urbo-generators may be justified, A great many high-capacity alter- 
ators and synchronous condensers, which are totally enclosed in gas- 
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tight casings, are presently in service, with hydrogen as the cooling 
medium, in place of air.* 

81. Illustrative Example. Forced Ventilation of Turbo-generator. 
Calculate (a) the average velocity of the air through the vent ducts; 
(b) the approximate surface temperature rise; and (c) the weight of air 
required per hour of an 8,000-kw 6,600-volt 60-cycle a-c generator direct- 
coupled to a steam turbine running at 1,800 rpm. Assume the following 
dimensions and other particulars. 

The machine is entirely enclosed and cooled by air forced through 
longitudinal ducts in rotor and stator. There are no radial ducts, and 
the cooling air passes from end to end of the machine ina direction gen- 
erally parallel to the shaft. The total cross section of all air ducts, 
including the air gap between rotor and stator and also spaces between 
the outside of the stator stampings and the cast-iron casing, 1s 6.6 sq ft. 
The total surface area of all the ducts in contact with the cooling air is 
130,000 sq in. The total of all the losses to be carried away by the cir- 
culating air amounts to 290 kw, which includes the losses in the laminated 
iron of the stator and the J? losses in both stator (armature) and rotor 

field) windings. 
iaues A On the basis of 100 cu ft of air per minute per kilowatt 
(Art. 58) the average velocity in the ducts is (290 X 100) /6.6 = 4,400 
fpm. 

Calculation b. In the absence of detailed particulars regarding the 
construction of the machine, and empirical data relating to the cooling 
coefficients for the different kinds of ducts and surface conditions, we 
may use formula (51) to calculate the average cooling coefficient. This 
will, however, give no more than a rough indication as to whether or not 
there is likely to be overheating of the surfaces in contact with the air. 
The approximate cooling coefficient is cg = 4,400/100,000 = 0.044 watt 
per sq in. per degree centigrade rise of temperature, whence the approxi- 
mate surface temperature rise of the ducts 1s 


290,000 
pe Ae 08S. 
0.044 & 130,000 


Calculation c. The weight of a cubic foot of air is about 0.072 lb, 
whence the weight of air passing through the machine per hour is 60 
(290 X 100) X 0.072 = 125,000 lb, or 624% tons. It is interesting to 


* Know Ton, Ricg, and FREIBURGHOUSE, Hydrogen as a Cooling Medium for Hees 
trical Machinery, 7rans. AIEE, vol. 44, pp. 922-932, 1925; D. 8. Sneui, The Hyde 
gen-cooled Turbine Generator, Trans. AIEE, vol. 59, pp. 35-45, January, 1040; 
R. B. Roserts, Hydrogen Cooling for Turbine Generators, West. Eng., vol. 7, no. b, 
pp. 138-142, September, 1947; C. J. Fecunermer, Liquid Cooling of A-C Turbine 
Generators, Trans. ATE, vol. 69, pp. 165-170, 1950, 
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note that the weight of cooling air which passes through a steam-turbine- 
driven generator in 1 hr is frequently appreciably greater than the total 
weight of the machine. 

82. Illustrative Example. Design of Armature (Stator) of A-C 
Generator. Design the armature of the turbo-generator described in 
the following specification: 


Outpota vars cesses eee oc cre oases 8,000 

Numiberonmbasesenvasie ee atnencasts conescen 3 

‘Terminal vonagotes, cco eeu. acti at 6,600 

POWOETACION OINOAC, o\e cine tees ae Cae 0.8 

Brequeneijm machen ts cucce Ane Pais ehsnci ese 60 

Type or dbivecai nk tee dee Steam turbine 

Speed tories. sem ees os eis eh 1,800 

Inherent TegulAtion® 3: o1.. sieve n.c hire 20 bane Within 25 per cent rise when full load is 
thrown off 

PIXGIUINE WOWARGE 6.9 Hires oon tt ee 130 

Permissible temperature rise after 6-hr, full- 

load run (by thermometer)............. 45°C 

Ventilating: dans Aotratinew.stuivs. tea ceeds Independently driven (not part of 

generator) 


‘Turbo-alternators have been built in America in sizes exceeding 100,000 
kva output at 1,800 and 3,600 rpm. Machines of European design have 
heen built in single units larger than 100,000-kva output at speeds of 1,500 
and 3,000 rpm. With the great weight of the slotted rotors, carrying 
insulated exciting coils and traveling at very high peripheral velocities, 
new problems have arisen, and these problems should be seriously 
studied by anyone proposing to take up the design of modern electrical 
machinery. Engineering textbooks may constitute a basis of necessary 
knowledge; but, with the rapid advance in this field of electrical engineer- 
ing, the information of greatest value (apart from what the manufacturing 
lirms deliberately withhold) is to be found in current periodical publica- 
lions, including the papers and discussions appearing in the journals of 
(he engineering societies. 

Since it will not be possible to discuss the mechanical details of turbo- 
ullernator designs in these pages, a machine of small size (8,000 kva) has 
hwen chosen, and the peripheral speed of the rotor will not be permitted 
‘0 exceed 18,000 fpm. The mechanical difficulties will, therefore, not 
ho so great as in some of the larger machines running at higher peripheral 


velocities, and the electrical features of the design will be considered 
alone, reference being made to mechanical details only as occasion may 
“arin, 

Although this problem deals with the design of an armature for a high- 
spood machine provided with a cylindrical field magnet, an attempt will 


fe made to render it of use in the design of armatures for slow-speed 
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salient-pole machines, and, with this end in view, the items in the design 
sheet as shown on page 199 are arranged so as to cover both types of 


machine. 


CALCULATIONS 


Items 1 to 12. With a frequency of 60 cycles per sec and a speed of 
1,800 rpm, the number of poles is 
_ 2X 60 X 60 _ 4 
is 1,800 
At a peripheral velocity of 18,000 fpm, the diameter of the rotor would 


be (18,000 X 12)/(1,800 X m) = 38.2 in. 

Since the air gap is not likely to be much less than 1 in., let us decide 
upon an internal diameter of the armature D = 40 in. (item 11) and deter- 
mine the exact dimensions of the rotor after the air gap has been decided 


upon. 
The line current (item 4) is 


8,000,000 
wee /3 X 6,600 
and, if we select the star connection of phases, this is also the current per 


phase winding (item 8). 
The volts per phase are 6,600/ /3 = 3,810. 
Referring to Art. 71 for values of the specific loading, we find that the 


average value there suggested is q = 860. 
The pole pitch (item 12) is 


a X 40 


ately 


co. [VEDI 4 


the approximate armature ampere-turns per pole (item 9) will be 


42 X 860 
yw EMS 


= 700 amp 


= 31.416 in. 


and since 


= 13,500 


Referring to Art. 72, we can get a preliminary idea of the required 
length of air gap. We shall, in this design, deliberately select a high 
value for the air-gap flux density and, if necessary, saturate the teeth of 
the rotor while keeping the density in the armature teeth within reason= 
able limits to prevent excessive hysteresis and eddy-current loss. Let us 
try Bi’ = 39,000 lines per sq in., which is higher than the upper limit 
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DESIGN SHEET FOR ARMATURE OF A-C GENERATOR 
(Dimensions in inches unless otherwise stated 
Sym- Pee Final 
bols mate values values 
1 Number of poledy.ciics.4 toca tne a Gn ints’. eee 4 
2 Peripheral speed (fpm)................ v 18,000 
3. Dismeterorrotort.. 3.0.65 60 ashe ee ams 32.2 38.25 
4 ‘Tihetouire titans oot te os ats anes cette Ga EMER ee os 700 
5 Phase connection (star or delta)........ Rob) ¥. BS 
6 Voltsimerpiaeea.. <.c0o%s scot era. jas eareMhll, Netide Cote ae 3,810 
7 Bpeettiedlondrmg stag Aue dent, time iets oe att q 860 800 
8 Current in armature conductors........ Pee NPs Bes Cad 700 
9 Armature ampere-turns per pole........ (2D)E 13,500 
10 Length of air gap at center............. 6 14 1g 
11 Internal diameter of stator (armature)..| D 40 40 
12 “POlesDHGR OD Raychem A cress a teers sree tree 31.416 
13 Poletarcwen, Siatsae Wes Ss oe Ltd state Distributed winding 
14 Percentage of armature covered by poles.| .... Distributed winding 
15 Number of inductors per phase......... Z 51.5 48 
16 Total number of inductors............. idl Prenat OR 5 144 
17 Number of armature slots per pole per 

DHBEG 2 cocoate teem eae tet tier an ko Ns 4 4 
18 ‘Total number of slots in armature...... SNe AT scree toe ee 48 
LO Slot patente te a i eartare ee r 2.62 2.62 
20> Number of inductors per slot........... OF 3 3 
21 Flux per pole (no toed) SORES RAS ® 62.7 X 10° 62.7 X 105 
22 Average flux density over pole pitch 

(Opengemrniitle aes ied c ata eek vous Bers 39 , 000 38, 800 
23 Axial length of armature core (gross)....| la 51 51 
24 Axial length of armature core (net)...... ly 46.8 46.8 
BD. SL VDC Ob WANG cal ite: so af 5 + ns 5, oe. 15 aaa: Single-layer 
26 Current density in armature conductors..| A 2,000 2,000 
m ‘Size of Conductor ta eie fits ceded des .can emmentdy sured Steeles 4 4x 5g x 0.14 
Re LOU WIGKIRE het re ath < salad oa daltm Deak Ye SAL osc coted 750 1 
ae. DUE GIL. SMcae ae eee one oe nae ee RE S08 4) 414 
‘0 Apparent tooth density (no load) at cen- 

GAP OUAOOT Gc aaeis’s metcrece ei s.t. + ea. sees Be Ah s soi Harahan e 92,000 
‘1 Flux density in armature core, lines per 

UES OAR Eee ese sted gee aici sd PCR More Se TO Or, 55 , 500 
2 Radial depth of armature core below slots.| Ry | .......... 14 
4 ~=Weight of iron in core, lb.............. Pe eit kee ete 28 , 000 
me) WOlmior mrontnstagrDwtbed 2 \..d bee UN 4 cntvalbogua® See ede 4,900 
‘6 Total core loss, including teeth (kw)— 

ODOM Giratina ton hie GN cate aA eval dicks WR, VA 100 
‘Length mean turn of armature winding..| .... | .......... 210 
Br. mesistance per phase, ohms... 2... 666) cca | sense ees 0.01135 
'§ /R drop per phase (full-load current), 

WOME tee W aI rls chisaie sce. | hes ok IRR owe ee fo 8.4 
‘0 ‘Total armature copper loss (full-load cur- 

RRM arnt eats Wir co | lve so el gota eoths 25 
') Amount of copper loss to be radiated 

ROOM ORE een tear a, a bio sites Sotneo aii 
!| Approximate temperature rise of arma- 

MUP ssa anaes cid. ctb urls bee eed, ser 34 
= 1X drop (ends), volts per phase winding.| HaP | (see Fig. 90) 150 
4) Full-load developed, volts per phase 

RMR as sil fuck od abcde ts OF a | (see Fig. 90) 3,910 
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2. The principal advantage of using high 


the range suggested in Art. 7 
flux densities is that the axial length of the rotor can thus be reduced; 


but, if it is found later that the selected value of B’” leads to unduly high 
flux density in the teeth, it will have to be modified. By formula (70) 


on page 180, we have 


a 860 X 31.42 _ ls 
6 = 1.25 39,000. 0.866, or (say) g in. 


In the case of medium-speed salient-pole designs, the peripheral veloc- 


ity would not be decided upon by merely selecting the upper limit of 
8,000 fpm as given in Art. 68. This has to be considered in connection 
with the pole pitch (see Art. 71), a preliminary diameter of rotor being 
selected in keeping with what seems to be a reasonable pole pitch. A 
few rough calculations will very soon show whether or not the tentative 


of 7 will lead to a suitable axial length of armature core. 


value 
is of ¢ = 860, the number of conductors 


Items 15 to 20. On the bas 
per phase would be 
Adal) _ 
Z= 3 (=?2) = 51.5 


With four slots per pole per phase, and three conductors in each slot, 
wehaveZ =3X4X 4 = 48, which is close enough to the desired value. 
the fact that each slot will contain three conductors, an 
eans that only a single-layer winding is possible; a double- 
layer winding always involves an even number of conductors per slot. 
Each of the eight coils per phase will, therefore, have three turns in series 
[48/(2 X 8) = 3]. To construct such a single-layer winding in a 48-slot 
core requires a coil span of 13 slots; 7.¢., the coil pitch must be from slot 1 
to slot 14, from an odd-numbered to an even-numbered slot. Such a 
pitch, one slot beyond full pitch, is electrically equivalent to a fractional- 
pitch winding each of whose coils is one slot short of full pitch or 180 
electrical degrees. Therefore, k’ = sin (165/2) = 0.991. Also, with 
three slots per pole per phase, k = 0.958. Hence d = 0.991 X 0.958 = 
0.950. 

A complete diagram showing 
nections is given in Fig. 93. 

For item 19 we haved = 31.416 
for peripheral loading of 


Furthermore, 
odd number, m 


Fie. 93. Winding diagram for Illustrative Example of Art. 82 


the coil arrangement and winding cone 


/12 = 2.62 in., giving a corrected value 


700 X 3 


i= ares 800 (approx) 


Items 21 to 24. For the purpose of calculating the flux required 


open circuit, we may use formula (64a) of Art, 69, where Lor phase 
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6,600/+/3. The required flux per pole is, therefore, 


6,600 « 108 


8 = 
/3 X 2.22 X 0.950 X 60 X 48 
= 62.7 X 10° maxwells 


With the assumed value of 39,000 lines per sq in. for BY, the axial length 
of armature core will be 


62.7 * 10° 


* Sar eee ee 


la 

This is a short armature for a machine with a rotor 38.25 in. in diam- 
eter; but it is what we are aiming at, and, if the field winding can be 
accommodated in the space available, the design should be satisfactory. 

We shall attempt to ventilate this generator by means of axial air ducts 
only, which is admittedly not in accordance with modern practice for the 
larger steam-turbine-driven generators but should be satisfactory in con- 
nection with this machine of comparatively small size. If, then, there 
are no radial air spaces, the net length of iron in the armature core will 
be approximately J, = 0.921, = 46.8 in. (Art. 16); but these dimensions 
cannot be finally decided upon until the slot proportions and tooth den- 
sities have been settled. 

Items 25 to 30. As previously pointed out, a single-layer winding must 
be used (see Art. 73). The current density in the armature windings 
cannot be determined by the empirical formula of Art. 74, because this 
is not applicable to speeds higher than 8,000 fpm, and, in any case, the 
conditions of cooling in an enclosed machine with forced ventilation are 
not the same as for a self-ventilating generator. In a turbo-alternator 
there is usually plenty of room for the armature conductors, the chief 
trouble being with the rotor winding which may have to be worked at a 
high current density. There is no definite rule for the most suitable 
current density in the armature conductors, the permissible copper cross 
section being dependent on the length of armature core, the position and 
area of the vent ducts, and the supply of air that can economically be 
passed through the machine. The specific loading will obviously have 
some effect on the allowable current density in the copper; and, as a 
guide in making a preliminary estimate, we may use the formula 


_ 1,600,000 
q 


which gives us for item 26 a current density of 2,000 amp per sq in, of 


armature copper. ) 
It is well to laminate the conductors in a direction parallel to the slote 


A 
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leakage flux, and we may build up each conductor of four flat strips each 
5¢ by 0.14 in., giving a total cross section of 0.35 sq in. per conductor. 

There will be 12 copper strips in each slot, the total thickness, including 
the cotton insulation, being about 1.92 in. To determine the slot insu- 
lation, formula (16) in Art. 13 cannot be used since it applies to machine 
voltages below 2,000; for voltages between 6,000 and 14,000 a formula 
which agrees with modern practice is 


Thickness of slot insulation (one side) in mils = 50 + 


The slot insulation will, therefore, be 50 + (6,600/55) = 170 mils, and 
the total slot space for winding and insulation will be 1 in. wide by 214 in. 


1.88” wide 


at center 
of tooth 
2 


3 conductors, each consisting of 
4 copper strips 54 in. wide x 0.14 in. thick 


Mia. 94. Details of armature (stator) slot, Illustrative Example, Art. 82. 


(leep. The thickness of wedge might be 3¢ in., and we shall, in this design 
ullow an extra slot depth of 114 in. above the wedge, with a view to trerdietng 
the slot inductance, and so limiting the instantaneous rush of current in 
(he event of a short circuit. This increased armature inductance might 
uve been obtained by using a smaller width and greater depth of copper 
sonduetor; but, inasmuch as the width of tooth will probably be sufficient 
(he proposed design of slot (as shown in Fig. 94) has the advantage that 
(he eddy-current loss in the armature inductors will be very small. 

‘The width of copper strip has been selected to fit into the 1-in. slot 
hoonuse this seems to provide a suitable cross section for the stator tooth. 
Thus, a section halfway down the tooth, or (say) 2 in. from the top, will 
have a diameter of 44 in,, and the average width of tooth will be ( x 
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44) /48] — 1 = 1.88 in. On the basis of Bi = 38,800 lines per sq in., 
and a sinusoidal flux distribution over the pole pitch, the ‘‘apparent”’ 
tooth density (item 30) would be 


Na _ mw X 38,800 X 2.62 X 51 


T Re a 
Dats 2 X 1.88 X 46.8 


which is not too high (see Art. 72). 

Items 31 to 35. Assuming a flux density of 55,500 lines per sq in. in 
the armature core (see Art. 79), the net radial depth of stampings below 
the slots will be 


Chap. 7 


= 92,000 lines per sq in. 


62.7 X 108 


xX 55,500 x 46.8 ~ 121m 


The actual radial depth should be greater than this to allow for the reduc- 
tion of section due to the presence of axial vent ducts. In this particular 
machine it is proposed to ventilate, if possible, with axial ducts only, and 
a fairly large cross section of air passages must, therefore, be allowed. 
An adequate supply of air will probably be obtained if the total cross 
section of air duct through the body of the stampings in square inches 
is not less than 0.005 X cubic inches of iron in stator below slots. In 
this case the volume of iron in the stator ring will be approximately 
m(48.25 + 12.1) X 12.1 X 46.8 = 107,500 cu in.; and the total cross sec- 
tion of air ducts in the stampings should be 0.005 X 107,500 = 537.5 
sq in.* 

"The actual radial depth of stamping below the teeth can be calculated 
by assuming that the air ducts reduce the gross depth by an amount 


537.5 537.5 : 
— eee ee = 234 in. Let us make 
eae: £0 average circumference’ sah iin 4 w X 62 7%, tn 


the depth Rg (item 32) = 14 in. and provide vent ducts arranged gen- 
erally as shown in Fig. 95, where there are 10 holes per slot, each 114 in, 
in diameter, making a total air duct cross section in the armature stamp- 
ings of (7/4) X (1.25)? X 10 X 48 = 589 sq in. 

The weight of iron in core (item 33), is 


0.28 X 46.8 X {a[(38.125)? — (24.125)?] — 589} = 28,000 Ib (approx) 
The weight of the iron in the teeth (item 34) is 
0.28 X 46.8 X {w[(24.125)? — (20)?] — (48 X 1 X 4.125)} = 4,900 Ib 


Taking the approximate flux densities as previously calculated (itemm 
30 and 31), and referring to the iron-loss curve (Fig. 67), the iron loss 
per pound for carefully assembled high-grade armature stampings i# 
found to be 6.35 and 2.45 watts in teeth and core respectively,” ‘The 


* The figures as read off the curve have been reduced 20 per cent, 
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loss in the teeth* is, therefore, 6.35 X 4,900 = 31,100 watts, and in the 
core below the slots, 2.45 X 28,000 = 68,600 watts, making a total iron 
loss of (say) 100 kw, or 1.25 per cent of the rated kilovolt-ampere output. 

Items 36 to 39. In a machine of so large an output as the one under 
consideration, the weight and cost of copper should be determined by 
making a drawing of the armature coils and carefully measuring the length 


480 holes (total) 
1%" diam. 


lia, 95. Armature stamping of 8,000-kva turbo-alternator, Illustrative Example, 
Art. 82. 


required, Since this design is being worked out for the purpose of illus- 
(ration only, we shall use the formula (71) of page 188 and assume the 
length per turn of armature winding (item 36) to be 


(2 x 51) + (2.5 X 31.42) + (2 X 6.6) + 6 = 199.8 in. 


|| will be safer to use the figure 210 in. for this mean length, because all 
(he coils will probably be bent back and secured in position by insulated 
‘lamps in order to resist the mechanical forces which tend to displace 
or bend the coils when a short circuit occurs. 

‘The cross section of the conductor (four strips in parallel) is 0.35 sq in., 
or 115,000 cir mils. The number of turns per phase is 24, and, since the 
ronistance per circular-mil-inch at 60°C is 1 ohm, the resistance per phase 
wl 60°C is (210 & 24)/445,000 = 0.01135 ohm. The JR drop per phase 
(item 38) is 0.01135 % 700 = 7.95, or (say) 8.4 volts, in order to include 


* It is here assumed that the apparent flux density at the center of tooth is about 
the mame as the aetuad flux density at a point one-third of the slot depth measured from 
the narrow end of the tooth, which is the section recommended for tooth-loss calcula- 
Hiona in Art, 52, 
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the effect of eddy currents in the conductors. The J?# loss in armature 
winding (item 39) is 3 X 0.01135 X (700)? = 16,700 watts, which should 
be increased about 50 per cent (see Art. 79) to cover sundry indeterminate 
load losses. The total full-load armature copper loss may, therefore, be 
estimated at 25 kw, or 0.31 per cent of the rated full-load kilovolt-ampere 
output. 

Items 40 and 41. These are included because they would be required 
in connection with the design of a self-ventilated, slow-speed, open-type 
generator for which the calculations are made generally as for a d-c gen- 
erator (refer to Art. 60). In the case of a turbo-alternator cooled by 
forced ventilation, the necessary supply of air to be passed through the 
machine would be calculated after all the losses, including those in the 
rotor field windings, have been determined. 

Items 42 and 43. The reactive voltage drop per phase due to the 
cutting of the end flux cannot be predetermined accurately; but we may 
use the empirical formula (75) of Art 78, wherein the symbols have the 
following numerical values: 


n = 3, kb = 3.5, d = 0.950, f = 60, n, = 4,C, =3,p =4 


The equivalent average projection of the winding beyond the ends of the 
slots may be computed by noting that, with a mean length per turn of 
210 in., the average projection beyond ends of slots will be 


_ 210 — 2(51 + 31.42) 
———— 


Since we have a single-layer winding, the factor 7/2 must be introduced 
into the formula (75), whence—with the current J, = 700—the reactive 
voltage due to cutting of end flux, with full-load current per phase, is 


i «2.54 = 28:7 cm 


700 X 4 xX 3+/2 X 3.5(0.950)? 60(4 X 3)? 4 X 28.7 X 10-8 
= (say) 150 volts 


We are now in a position to draw a vector diagram similar to Fig. 90 
and calculate the length of the vector OZ which represents the full-load 
developed voltage and is, therefore, a measure of the flux actually cut by 
the conductors at full load. (The flux entering the teeth through the 
air gap is somewhat greater, since it must include the slot-leakage flux 
which is not cut by the conductors and, therefore, does not produce an 
emf in the armature windings.) The numerical values of the component 
vectors are: 
OE; = 3,810 E.P = 8.4 PE, = 150 


The angle 0 is 36°0’52”, since the power factor cos @ is specified as 80 per 
cent. Thus, the full-load developed voltage (item 43) is 
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OE, = VW (OE; cos 0 + EP)? + (OF; sin 6 + PE,)? 
3,910 volts 


ll 


This is the last item called for in the design sheet, and all the quantities 
required in connection with this problem have been calculated. 

The design of the field magnet (rotor) for this machine will be taken up 
at the close of the next chapter. 


TEST PROBLEMS 


1. (a) At what speed must an 8-pole 60-cycle alternator be driven? (b) What is 
the pole pitch in inches, if the peripheral velocity is 6,000 fpm? 

Ans. (a) 900 rpm, (b) 10. 

2. An alternator runs at a peripheral speed of 6,600 fpm, and it has 8 poles. The 
speed is 900rpm. Calculate (a) the frequency, (b) the pole pitch. 

Ans. (a) 60 cycles, (b) 11 in. 

3. A 12-pole alternator runs at 250 rpm and has a pole pitch of 16 in. Calculate 
(a) the frequency, (6) the peripheral velocity. Ans. (a) 25 cycles, (b) 4,000 fpm. 

4. Given the following alternator data: axial length of armature (gross) = 15 in.; 
sinusoidal flux distribution over armature surface, with maximum value of 7,000 gauss; 
flux per pole = 3,600,000 maxwells. Calculate the pole pitch in inches. Ans. 8.35. 

5. Given: alternator with maximum air-gap flux density of 7,400 gauss; pole pitch 

~ 6,25 in.; axial length of armature = 10 in.; flux distribution sinusoidal. Calculate 
the flux per pole. Ans. 1,895,000 maxwells. 

6. Calculate the output in kilowatts of a three-phase star-connected generator 
on a load of power factor 0.8, when the volts between line and neutral point are 3,200, 
and the current per phase is 110 amp. Ans. 845 kw. 

7. A 3-phase 250-kva alternator is delivering power at 80 per cent power factor. 
All three phases are equally loaded, and the line voltage is 2,200. Calculate the full- 
loud current in the armature windings (a) if the windings are delta-connected, (b) if 
the windings are star-connected. Ans. (a) 37.9 amp, (b) 65.6 amp. 

8. Given: three-phase generator, specific loading = 573; armature diameter = 4 ft; 
slar-connected windings; 12 poles; 2 slots per pole per phase; line current = 100 amp. 
(aleulate the number of inductors per slot. Ans. 12. 

9. The line current of a 2,200-volt 3-phase generator operating at 85 per cent 
power factor is 247 amp. Calculate (a) the output in kilowatts, (b) the armature 
eurrent when the windings are delta-connected. Ans. (a) 800 kw, (b) 142.5 amp. 

10, Given a 3-phase Y-connected 2,200-volt generator, with an armature diameter 
of 4 ft and specific loading of 400 amp-conductors per inch of armature periphery, 
delivering 100 kw on 70 per cent power factor. Calculate (a) the amperes per phase 
in the armature winding, (b) the number of inductors per phase. 

Ans. (a) 37.5 amp, (b) 536. 

11, Given: flux per pole = 1,900,000 maxwells; pole pitch = 6.25 in.; gross length 
of armature core = 10in. Calculate the maximum value of the air-gap density if the 
flux distribution is sinusoidal. Ans. 47,800 lines per sq in. 

12. A certain 3-phase 2,200-volt star-connected generator has 7 inductors per slot, 
Ywlota per pole per phase, 36 poles, and is driven at 200 rpm. Calculate the no-load 
flix per pole on the assumption of sinusoidal flux distribution over the pole pitch. 

Ans. 1,960,000 maxwells. 
18, A S-phase 600-volt delta-conneeted GO-cycle 16-pole generator has | slot: per 
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pole per phase with a total of 480 inductors per phase, the form factor being 1.15. 
Calculate the useful flux per pole. Ans. 905,000 maxwells. 
14. Given: 3-phase star-connected, 2,200-volt 60-cycle generator, with 10 poles, 
2 slots per pole per phase, a sine wave emf, and a flux per pole of 3,800,000 maxwells. 
Calculate the number of inductors in each slot. Ans. 13. 
15. Given: flux per pole = 1,500,000 maxwells; sine-wave flux distribution; pole 
pitch = 8 in.; length of armature core (gross) = 734 in.; length of armature core 
(net) = 614 in.; tooth pitch = 2 in.; tooth width (average) = 1 in. Calculate the 
maximum value of the apparent flux density in the teeth. 
Ans. 90,700 lines per sq in. 
16. Given: ampere-turns per pole to overcome air-gap reluctance = 7,000; average 
air-gap density over slot pitch at center of pole = 7,500 gauss; permeance of air gap 
over area of slot pitch at center of pole = 50; slot pitch = 144 in. Calculate the 
gross length of armature core. Ans. 6.06 in. 
17. Given: flux per slot pitch at center of pole = 580,000 maxwells; slot pitch = 
1.5 in.; axial length of armature core (gross) = 10 in.; ampere-turns required to over- 
come reluctance of air gap at center of pole = 8,000. Calculate the average permeance 
per square centimeter of the air gap under center of pole. Ans. 0.597. 
18. Given: A = (700,000/q) + (v/5) being the current density (in amperes per 
square inch) in the armature conductors of a 3-phase star-connected 8-pole generator 
with pole pitch = 12 in.; frequency = 60; line current = 100 amp; 3 slots per pole 
per phase; 6 inductors per slot; gross axial length of armature = 12 in.; length of 
“active” copper = 50 per cent of total. Calculate (a) the size of armature wire in 
circular mils, (b) the resistance per phase winding. (Assume a temperature of 60°C.) 
Ans. (a) 42,500, (6) 0.0814 ohm. 


CHAPTER 8 


SYNCHRONOUS GENERATORS (Continued) 


FIELD MAGNET DESIGN—ARMATURE REACTION 


83. The Magnetic Circuit. Except for the fact that the field magnets 
usually rotate, the design of the complete magnetic circuit of an a-c gen- 
erator differs little from that of a d-c dynamo. Given the ampere-turns 
required per pole, and the voltage of the continuous-current circuit from 
which the exciting current is obtained (usually about 125 volts), the pro- 
cedure for calculating the size of wire required is the same as would be 
followed in designing any other shunt coils (see Illustrative Example of 
Art. 50). When estimating the voltage per pole across the field winding, 
‘. suitable allowance must be made for the pressure absorbed by the 
rheostat in series with the field windings. The exact amount of excita- 
lion required under any given condition of loading can, of course, be 
determined only after the complete magnetic circuit has been designed. 

In the absence of reliable data on any particular type and size of self- 
ventilated machine, the curve of Fig. 96 may be used for selecting a suit- 
able cooling coefficient. The cooling surface considered includes, as 
before, the inside surface near the pole core and the two ends, in addition 
(o the outside surface of the coil. It is to be understood that the cooling 
coeflicient obtained from Fig. 96 is approximate only, being an average of 
inuny tests on different sizes and shapes of coils on rotating field magnets. 

In determining the amount by which the pole must project from the 
yoke ring, it is well to allow about 1 in. of radial length of winding space 
for every 1,500 amp turns per pole required at full load (¢.e., estimated 
iiuximum excitation). An effort should be made to keep the radial pro- 
jection of the poles as small as possible in order to prevent excessive 
iiupnetic leakage (refer to Arts. 41 and 42). 

‘lhe current density in the field-magnet windings of salient-pole, rotat- 
jipefield, a-e generators is usually between 1,100 and 1,600 amp per sq in. 

‘he required useful flux per pole being known, the flux to be carried 
hy pole core and yoke may be calculated if the leakage factor is known. 
‘The leakage coefficient will be low in machines with large pole pitch, and 
high in the case of slow-speed engine-driven generators with a large num- 
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ber of closely spaced poles. The following approximate values may be 
used for estimating the flux in poles and yoke ring. 
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High values; to be selected when pole pitch is small, and radial length of 
pole core great in proportion to width.............-.-.-2+-+eesee- 
Average values; for pole pitch 8 to 12 in. and length of winding space 
aboutequal to width of pole"core si) ick fb 94,4656 ac ee need pees 1.25 to 1.35 
Low values; for large pole pitch and small radial length of pole core.... 1.15 to 1.25 


1.35 to 1.45 


Provided a reasonably high leakage factor has been used, the cross 
section of the poles and yoke of good dynamo steel may be calculated 
for a flux density of 85,000 to 100,000 lines per sq in. 


LIN 


Cooling coefficient-watts per sq. in. per degree (cent.) rise 


Att} 
plage) te el i en eal 
aOR aR Ss See 


1000 2000 3000 #4000 5000 6000 7000 #£8000 
Peripheral speed of (salient pole) rotor-feet per minute 


Fig. 96. Cooling coefficient for field windings of rotating field alternators. 


Bearing in mind the above-mentioned points, the open-circuit satura- 
tion curve—connecting ampere-turns per pole and resulting terminal 
voltage—can be calculated and plotted exactly as in the case of a con- 
tinuous-current dynamo with rotating armature and stationary poles (see 
Art. 49 and Illustrative Example of Art. 50). 

84. Shape of Pole Face—Distributed Field Windings. When an 
alternator is provided with salient poles, the open-circuit flux distribution 
over the pole pitch can be made to approximate a sine curve by suitably 
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shaping the pole face. Figure 81 illustrates one pole-face shape that 
yields fair results. Another method, that of increasing the air-gap reluc- 
tance from the center outward, is illustrated in Fig. 97. The ‘‘equiva- 
lent” air gap 6, at center of pole face is calculated as explained in Art. 35 
[formula (37a) or (87b)], and the equivalent gap at any other point under 
the pole is made equal to 6./cos a, where a is the angle in electrical space 
degrees between the center of pole and the point considered. The pole 
face would extend about 56 electrical degrees on each side of the center, 
the pole tips being rounded off with a small radius. In practice, the 
curve of the pole face would probably not conform exactly with this 
cosine law; it would generally be a circular arc, not concentric with the 
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Fia. 97. Method of shaping pole face of salient-pole alternator. 


hore of the armature, but with the center displaced so that the air gap 
near the pole tip would be approximately as determined by the method 
here described. When the length of the air gap does not increase so 
rapidly near the pole tips as when the shape of pole shoe follows this 
so-called cosine law, the pole arc may be somewhat greater, and a pole 
arc equal to 65 or even 70 per cent of the pole pitch is not uncommon in 
modern designs. 

With the cylindrical field magnet it is not usual to shape the pole face. 
‘The clearance between the tops of the teeth on armature and rotor would 
liwve a constant value, the proper distribution of flux over the armature 
vurface being obtained by spreading the field coils over the periphery of 
the cylindrical rotor. From 15 to 25 per cent of the pole pitch is left 
unwound at the center of the pole. ‘This unwound portion is usually slot- 
tod, but it can be left solid if it is desired to reduce the reluctance of the 
alr gap at the center of the pole face while yet retaining the cylindrical 
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form of rotor. One feature of equally spaced slots over the surface of 
the rotor is that there are no sudden changes in the air-gap permeance— 
the average value of which is then the same at all points on the periphery. 
An argument in favor of slotting the unwound portion of the pole face 
is that the field may be “‘stiffened”’ by using high flux densities in the 
teeth. 

Figure 98 is a section through part of the slotted rotor of a four-pole 
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Fra. 98. Rotor of four-pole turbo-alternator, with radial slots. 


85. Magnetomotive Force and Flux Distribution with Cylindrical Field 
Magnet. If the whole surface of the rotor is provided with equally 
spaced slots, the average permeance of the air gap between stator and 
rotor will have a constant value for all points on the armature periphery. 
This condition is represented in Fig. 99, if the center portion of the pole, 
of width W, is slotted as indicated by the dotted lines. This coristant 
average air-gap permeance can be calculated within a close degree of 
approximation by making conventional assumptions in regard to the path 
of the magnetic lines, as was done in the case of the salient-pole machine 
when deriving formula (37) on page 92, giving the permeance at center 
of pole. The flux lines are supposed to be made up of straight lines and 
quadrants of circles; and, if the permeance over one tooth pitch is worked 
out for different relative positions of field and armature, very satisfactory 
results can be obtained by this method. It will usually suffice to make 
the calculations for one tooth pitch in the position of greatest permeance, 
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and again in the position of least permeance. The average of these cal- 
culated values, divided by the area of the tooth pitch in square centi- 
meters, will give the average value of the air-gap permeance per square 
centimeter of the armature surface. More accurate results may be 
obtained by plotting the flux lines and equipotential surfaces as explained 
in Chap. 5 (see also Fig. 41). 

Under this condition of constant air-gap permeance, the flux distribu- 
tion on open circuit will follow the shape of the mmf curve; but, in any 
case, since B = mmf X permeance per square centimeter, the air-gap 
flux distribution can always be obtained when the mmf distribution is 
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Fic. 99. Mmf over pole pitch, due to distributed field winding. 


known. Thus, if the portion W of the pole (Fig. 99) is not slotted, the 
permeance curve, instead of being a straight line of which the ordinates 
are of constant value, would be generally as shown in Fig. 100. From 
these values of the permeance per square centimeter of armature surface, 
curves such as those of Fig. 50 can be drawn, so as to include the reluc- 
(ance of the armature teeth. From all points on the armature between 
| and B, and C and D (Fig. 100), the average air-gap permeance would 
have the value AA’. Over the central portion W it would have the value 
LL’, while, in the neighborhood of the points B and C, it may be assumed 
to have an intermediate value as indicated by the ordinate BB’. 

If the depth of the slots in the rotor has been decided upon and the 
number of ampere-conductors in each slot determined, the distribution of 
mf over armature surface due to the field winding can readily be plotted, 
as in the lower sketch of Fig. 99. Thus the ampere-turns in the coil 
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nearest the neutral zone are represented by the height AB, those in the 
middle coil by BC, and those in the smallest coil by CD. The broken 
straight line so obtained is best replaced by the dotted curve, which takes 
care of fringing and represents the average effect. This curve, being the 
open-circuit distribution of mmf over armature surface for a given value 
of exciting current, must be combined with the curve of armature mmf 
to obtain the resultant mmf under loaded conditions. 

86. Armature MMF in A-C Generators. In a continuous-current 
machine the current has the same value in all the armature conductors, 
and Fig. 51 shows how the armature mmf follows a straight-line law over 
a zone equal to the pole pitch, this being the distance between brushes 
referred to armature surface. In a-c and polyphase generators the curve 
of armature mmf can no longer be represented graphically by straight 
lines, as in Fig. 51, because the value of the current will not be the same 
in all the conductors included in the space of a pole pitch. 


Fre. 100. Distribution of air-gap permeance in turbo-alternator when unwound por- 
tion of pole face is not slotted. 


If the polyphase synchronous generator is considered first, and a sinus- 
oidal current wave assumed, it is an easy matter to draw a curve rep- 
resenting the armature mmf at any particular instant of time, provided 
the phase displacement—or position of the conductors carrying the maxi- 
mum current—relatively to the center line of the pole is known. If this 
be done for different time values, a number of curves will be obtained, 
all consisting of straight lines of varying slopes, the length of which in 
relation to the pole pitch will depend on the number of phases for which 
the machine is wound. The average of all these curves will be a sine 
curve of which the position in space relatively to the poles is constant 
and exactly 90 electrical space degrees behind the position of maximum 
current. 

The method of drawing the curve of armature mmf for any instant of 
time is illustrated in Fig. 101, where the upper diagram shows the dis- 
tribution of mmf over the armature periphery of a three-phase generator 
at the instant when the current in phase 2 has reached its maximum 
value. If the power factor is unity (load noninductive), the current 
maximum will occur simultaneously with the voltage maximum (i.e, 
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when the belt of conductors is under the center of the pole face), as shown 
in the diagram. A low power factor would cause the current to attain 
its maximum value only after the center of the pole has traveled an 
appreciable distance beyond the center of the belt of conductors. 

The vector diagram on the right-hand side of the upper figure shows 
how the value of the current in phases 1 and 8, at the instant considered, 
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Fira. 101. Instantaneous values of armature ampere-turns. 


will be exactly half the maximum value; and the magnetizing effect of 
phase 1 or 3 is, therefore, exactly half that of phase 2. The angle of 60° 
hetween vectors representing three-phase currents—with a phase dis- 
placement at terminals of 120°—is accounted for by the fact that the 
wngular displacement between adjoining belts of conductors is only 
1") = 60 electrical degrees; but the connections between the phase 
windings are so made as to obtain the phase difference of 120° between 
(he respective emfs. Thus, the reversal of the vector 1 in the diagram 
would cause it to.lead vector 2 by 120° instead of lagging behind by 60°; 
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and the reversal of the vector 3 would cause it to be 120° behind vector 2 
instead of 60° ahead. 

The lower diagram of Fig. 101 shows the armature mmf one-twelfth of 
a period later (z.e., when the poles have moved to the left, or the conduc- 
tors to the right, 30 electrical space degrees). The current in phases 1 
and 2 now has the instantaneous value ¢ = Imsx cos 30 = 0.866J max, while 
the current in phase 3 is zero. If several curves of this kind are drawn, 
it will be found that the instantaneous values of mmf at any point on the 
armature periphery (considered relatively to the poles) differ very little 
from the average value; in other words, the pulsations of flux due to 
cyclic changes in the mmf will, in a three-phase machine, be negligibly 
small. For this reason, and also in order to shorten and simplify the 
work, the armature mmf of a polyphase generator may conveniently be 
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Fria. 102. Method of obtaining curve of armature mmf from curve of current distri- 
bution. 


studied by assuming a large number of conductors, and a number of 
phases equal to the number of conductors in the space of one pole pitch. 
Thus, the ordinates of curve J of Fig. 102 (assumed to be a sine curve) 
give the value of the current in the various conductors distributed over 
the armature surface. It is understood that the current in each indi- 
vidual conductor varies according to the simple harmonic law; but it is 
constant in value for any given point on the armature surface considered 
relatively to the poles. The direction of the current in the conductors 
between the points A and B may be considered as being downward, while 
the direction of the current in the adjoining sections of width 7 would 
be upward. The maximum value of the armature mmf, therefore, 
occurs at the points A and B, where the current has zero value, while 
the zero value of mmf must occur at the points O and O', where the cur- 
rent is a maximum. 
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The value of the armature ampere-turns per pole at any intermediate 
point C is equal to the ampere-conductors in the space OC, because the 
magnetizing effect of the (upward) current in the space CA is balanced 
by that of the (downward) current in the space AC’ of equal width, 
leaving as the effective ampere-turns per pole at the point C a band OC 
of conductors, carrying currents in a positive direction, and an equal 
band C’O’ of conductors carrying the same average amount of current 
in a negative direction. The ampere-conductors in the space of width 
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where Z’ stands for the total number of inductors on the armature 
periphery (all phases), and @ is expressed in radians. It should be noted 
that we are considering electrical/space angles and r = 180° = x radians, 
which accounts for the quantity pr in the denominator of the above 
quantity. Thus, 
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‘This expression indicates that, with an unlimited increase in the number 
of inductors (and phases), the armature mmf curve of Fig. 102 will be 
a sine curve when the current variation follows the sine law. 

The maximum value of the armature ampere-turns is obtained by put- 
ting 8 = 2/2, whence 

4 / 
hs lt Tic = Vv2z Ts (78) 
Tp 7p 
where J, stands for the effective or rms value of the current in the arma- 
(ure conductors. 

This formula may be compared with formula (10) on page 15, which 
refers to d-c machines. If C, = number of series conductors per slot, 
n, = number of slots per pole per phase, and n = number of phases, the 
total number of armature inductors is Z’ = nn,Csp, and formula (78) 
may be written: 


(Th, = 21, ase (78a) 
Since the number of slots per pole 
nn, <P 
| Pad dp 


(he formula may be expressed more conveniently in terms of the armature 
diameter D and the tooth pitch, as follows: 


(TI), = V31. 5 (788) 
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The angle of displacement 6 (Fig. 102) of the armature mmf curve 
relatively to the center line of pole depends upon the “‘internal’’ power 
factor, and also upon the displacement of the wave of developed emf, a 
displacement or distortion which is due to cross magnetization. The 
angle 6 is not very easily predetermined, but, once known or assumed, 
the curve of armature mmf can be drawn in the correct position in relation 
to the curve of field mmf; and the resultant mmf over the armature sur- 
face can thus be obtained. An approximate method of predetermining 
the displacement angle 8 for any load and power factor will be explained 
later. 

87. Armature MMF of Single-phase Alternator. When single-phase 
currents are taken from an armature winding, the mmf due to this wind- 
ing as a whole must necessarily be of zero value at the instant of time 
when the current is changing from its positive to its negative direction. 
This suggests that the magnetizing effect of the loaded armature will be 
pulsating; that it to say, it cannot be of constant strength at any given 
point considered relatively to the poles, whatever may be the phase 
displacement of the current relatively to the developed voltage. If the 
change of current in any given conductor be considered over a complete 
cycle, and if at the same time the position of this conductor relatively 
to the poles be noted, it will be seen that, in relation to the field magnet 
system, the armature windings produce a pulsating field of double the 
normal frequency. The actual flux component due to the armature cur- 
rents will not, however, pulsate to any appreciable extent, because the 
tendency to vary in strength at comparatively high frequencies is checked 
by the damping effect of the field coils, even if the pole shoes and poles 
are laminated. 

No modern single-phase alternator, unless of very small size, should be 
built without amortisseur windings, or damping grids. These consist of 
copper conductors in holes or slots, running parallel to the shaft, in the 
faces of the field poles. ‘They are joined together at both ends by heavy 
copper connections and form a “‘squirrel cage’ of short-circuited bars, 
which damp out the flux pulsations and also prevent the sweeping back 
and forth, or “swinging,” of the armature flux due to “hunting”? when 
synchronous a-c machines are coupled in parallel. ; 

A simple form of damper is illustrated in Fig. 103, where a number of 
copper rods through the pole face—and on each side of the pole shoe— 
are short-circuited at both ends by heavy bands of copper. Any tend- 
ency to sudden or periodic changes of flux through any portion of the 
pole face is checked to a very great extent by the heavy currents that a 
small change of flux will establish in the short-circuited rods. 

In Fig. 104, the windings of a single-phase alternator are shown cover= 
ing 60 per cent of the armature surface, and the distance r is one pole 
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lia, 104, Instantaneous and average values of armature mmf in single-phase alter- 
nator, 


pitch. 'This distance is divided into 10 equal parts, each corresponding 
\o 18 electrical degrees. The thick line represents the armature mmf 
when the current has reached its maximum value. The armature is then 
wupposed to move 18° to the right of this position, and a second mmf 
vurve is drawn, corresponding to this position of the windings. Its 
iiaximum ordinate is, of course, less than in the case of the first curve, 
hecause the current (which is supposed to follow the sine law) now has 
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a smaller value. This process is repeated for the other positions of the 
coil throughout a complete cycle, and the resultant mmf for any point 
in space (i.e., in relation to the poles, considered stationary) is found by 
averaging the ordinates of the various mmf curves at the point considered. 
In this manner the curve M (Fig. 104) is obtained. It is seen to be a 
sine curve, of which the maximum ordinate is about half the instantaneous 
maximum mmf per pole of the single-phase winding, and it may be used 
exactly in the same manner as the armature mmf curve in Fig. 102 (rep- 
resenting armature mmf of a polyphase machine) ; that is to say, it can 
be combined with the field-pole mmf curve to obtain the resultant mmf 
at armature surface from which can be derived the flux-distribution 
curves under loaded conditions. 

The maximum value of the resultant ampere-turns per pole is, therefore 


1 Z Z 
(TD)a = 5 Imm X 5 oe V21e 5, (79) 


where Z is the total number of ‘active’? conductors on the armature.* 

In single-phase alternators it is the pulsating nature of the armature 
mmf which leads to eddy-current losses that are practically inappreciable 
in the case of two- or three-phase machines working on a balanced load, 
that is to say, with the same current and the same voltage in each of the 
phase windings, and with the same angular displacement between current 
and emf in the respective armature circuits. Sometimes the polyphase 
load is not balanced, and in that case pulsations of the armature field 
occur as in the single-phase machines, the amount of the pulsating field 
being dependent upon the degree of unbalancing of the load. The effect 
is then as if an alternating field were superposed on the steady armature 
mmf because of the balanced components of the total armature current. 

88. Slot-leakage Flux.t Referring again to Fig. 102, if we wish to 
derive a curve of resultant mmf over the armature periphery for any con- 
dition of loading, it will be necessary, before combining the curves of 
armature and field pole mmf, to determine the relative positions of these 
two curves. In the d-c machine, the position of maximum armature 
mmf coincides with the brush position; but the point A (Fig. 102) is not 
so easily determined. Its distance from the center of the pole is 6 + 90°, 
a displacement which depends not only on the power factor of the load 
(i.e., on the lag of the current behind the terminal potential difference), 
but also on the strength of the field relatively to the armature, because 


*Tf the “spread” of the winding is different from the 60 per cent assumed in this 
calculation, modified formulas can be derived in a similar manner, 

+ The explanation here given of the effects of slot-leakage flux is based upon A, 
Still’s article, Slot Leakage in A. C. Generators, J. Mranklin Inst, vol, 210, No, 4, 
October, 1930, 
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this relation determines the position (in relation to the center of the pole) 
of the maximum emf developed in the conductors. 

The field mmf will depend upon the flux in the air gap, and, since this 
includes the slot-leakage flux, it will be necessary to consider the meaning 
and determine the value, of the slot flux before attempting to ealuglate 
the angle 8 (Fig. 102). 

When there is no current in the conductors of a slotted armature, the 
magnetic flux in the air gap passes through the teeth into the tat 
core and is “cut” by that portion of the armature winding which is 
buried in the slots. Even if the flux density in the teeth is very high 
causing an appreciable part of the total flux to pass into the core by ee 
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Fra. 105. Slot flux in polyphase generator. 


of the slots, this does not alter the fact that, under open-circuit conditions 
ll the flux in the air gap under the poles is cut by the conductors on 
(hus causes an emf, proportional to the air-gap flux, to be developed in 
(he armature windings. But when current is drawn from the armature 
0 mmf proportional to the ampere-conductors in a slot will cause Gch 
(lux to be diverted from tooth to tooth across the slot, and this flux will 
nol be cut by all the armature conductors. 

‘The effect of the slot-leakage flux is to cause a change in the number 
of flux lines cut by the active conductors, and the emf developed in the 
armature winding is not the same as it would have been if all the flux 
lines passing from pole face to armature had continued down into the 
fore through the roots of the teeth or by a parallel path through the slots. 

The dotted lines:in Fig, 105 form a diagrammatic representation of the 
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slot flux in the armature of a synchronous a-c generator, assuming that 
this flux could be considered independently of the main flux entering the 
armature from the pole faces. Such a condition does not exist in an 
actual machine operating under load, and it could only be realized by 
passing current through the armature windings from an independent 
source while the machine is driven at normal speed with the field circuit 
disconnected. It is assumed that all the slot flux set up by the conduc- 
tors in any one slot entirely surrounds these conductors; that is to say, 
all flux lines cross the slot in the space above the conductors, and the effect 
of leakage flux passing through the material of the conductors is, for the 
present, neglected. 

Another assumption which will be made is that there are as many 
phases as there are slots in the space of one pole pitch. Thus, the gen- 
erator of Fig. 105 must be thought of as a nine-phase machine. If the 
armature were that of a three-phase machine, there would be three slots 
per pole per phase, and the ampere-conductors in each slot of a group of 
three adjacent slots would have the same value at a given instant of 
time. The assumption of n phases in a machine with n slots per pole 
has been made in order to simplify the problem and justify the use of 
vector diagrams. 

The distribution of current in the several conductors will depend upon 
the position of the slot in relation to the field system. It will be conven- 
ient to consider a stationary field system with rotating armature. The 
current is supposed to have its maximum value when the angular dis- 
placement of the slot relatively to the center line of the pole is 8. On the 
assumption that the current variations follow the sine law, the figures 
on the diagram represent approximate current values for various slot 
positions in the space of one pole pitch. Since the slot-leakage flux is 
proportional to the ampere-conductors in the slot, a correct diagram- 
matic representation of this flux is obtained by making the number of 
lines which cross from tooth to tooth in each slot proportional to the 
current in the conductor. The reluctance of the iron in the path of the 
slot-leakage flux is considered negligible in relation to that of the air 
path between adjacent teeth. 

If Z, stands for the rms value of the armature current, its maximum 
value is 1/2 I., and the value of the current in a slot displaced by an 
angle a from the position where 7, = 0 is 


ic = V21.sina (80) 
and, since the slot flux is proportional to this current, we may write 
¢g: = KI, sin a (81) 


where K is a constant depending upon the slot dimensions and the nume 
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ber of conductors in a slot. The sine curve marked J, (Fig. 105) may 
therefore stand for either the armature current or the slot flux for any 
position of the armature slot in relation to the field poles. 

The instantaneous value of the emf developed in a single slot conductor 
due to the rate of change of the flux linkages is 


a des 
da 


es = 


= —KI, cosa (82) 


from which the curve marked EF, can be plotted. This is obviously a 
sine wave lagging behind the sine wave of current distribution by a 
quarter period. 
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Fia. 106. Component curves of developed emf. 


Bearing in mind that the flux represented diagrammatically by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 105 may be considered approximately stationary in 
space, while the slotted armature, carrying the conductors, is moving 
from left to right, the emf of formula (82), represented by the curve E,, 
ean be calculated by considering the rate at which the flux lines entering 
(he armature core through the roots of the teeth are ‘‘cut’’ by the con- 
(luctors in the slots. 

In the diagram (Fig. 106), the same simplifying assumptions have been 
imade as in connection with Fig. 105, namely, that there are as many 
phases as there are slots in one pole pitch, and that all the slot-leakage 
flix passes from tooth to tooth in the space above the conductors. No 
stlempt has been made to show the actual paths of the flux lines, but 
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the figures on the arrows, indicating direction of flux in slots and teeth, 
are proportional to the number of flux lines entering the teeth from the 
air gap, passing across the slots and entering the armature core through 
the roots of the teeth. 

It is assumed that the combined effect of field and armature ampere- 
turns is to produce a sinusoidal flux distribution over the armature sur- 
face* as represented by the curve Hj. The current distribution in the 
armature conductors is indicated by the curve I., which represents not 
only the current, but also the slot mmf and slot-leakage flux. Consider- 
ing a particular tooth ¢, the fact that the slot ampere-conductors are 
greater in the adjacent slot on the right than in the adjacent slot on 
the left leads to a tooth mmf proportional to 154 — 100 = 54 which 
opposes the mmf tending to send flux through the tooth into the arma- 
ture. The flux entering the armature core through this tooth is therefore 
not 336, which it would have been if the slot mmf had not caused more 
flux to leave the tooth on the right-hand side than enters it on the left, 
but 336 + (100 — 154) = 282, as indicated on the arrow through the 
root of the tooth. If, therefore, we draw the curve marked F£,, of which 
the ordinates are a measure of the difference between the slot fluxes on 
the two sides of a tooth, and then add the ordinates of this curve to those 
of the curve E’,, we obtain the curve Ea, which represents the flux entering 
the armature core through the roots of the teeth and is therefore also a 
measure of the emf actually developed in the armature conductors by 
the cutting of this flux. 

It should be noted that the emf corresponding to the flux curve EH) 
has no real existence; it is a fictitious quantity which may be called the 
apparent developed voltage, being the emf that would have been developed 
in the armature windings if part of the flux entering the teeth from the 
air gap had not been diverted from tooth to tooth in the form of slot- 
leakage flux. The difference between the voltages E’, and E, is the volt- 
age component that would have been developed if a certain amount of 
flux—equal to 100 in Fig. 106—had not been diverted from tooth to tooth 
in the neutral zone,} where it is not “cut”’ by the armature conductors, 

The maximum value of the slot-leakage flux occurs where the armature 
current reaches its maximum value of ~/2J,. This is the position im 
space where the angle a is equal to 90° and the slot-leakage flux (Fig. 106) 


has the value 200. Note that half a pole pitch away, the current has — 


* An assumption which may not always be justified in connection with salient-pole 


machines. 

+ The neutral zone is the position in space, or in relation to the field system, where 
the direction of the flux is parallel to the direction of travel of the armature Of» 
ductors (i.¢., where no lines enter the armature in such a direction as to be “cut” b 


the conductors). 
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fallen to zero and all the leakage flux, in the slot where the current was a 
maximum, has passed into the armature core through the roots of the 
teeth comprised in the space of one-half the pole pitch. If ®, = maxi- 
mum value of leakage flux in one slot, and n = number of slots per pole 
the average value of the slot flux which enters or leaves the aati 
through one tooth is 26,/n, and, since we are dealing with sine curves 
the maximum amount of slot flux passing into or out of the vitnentaare 
core through one tooth is (1/2)(2®,/n) = (r/n)®,. This, therefore, is 
the height of the maximum ordinate of the curve marked E, (Fig. 106). 

The angles y and y’ (Fig. 106) are the angles by which the current lags 
behind the actual and “apparent” developed voltages Ha and £4, respec- 
tively. It follows that the value of slot-leakage flux in the neutral zone 
where a = (180° — y), is: 


Slot flux in neutral zone = ®, sin (83) 


which, for the particular case of Fig. 106, is 200 X sin [(180 x 1.5)/9] = 
100, as marked on the arrow across the slot in the neutral zone. 


Fria. 107. Vector diagram including emf component due to slot-leakage flux. 


' Vector Diagram Including the Effect of Slot Leakage. The vector OF = 
/, (Vig. 107) represents the voltage at the terminals of an a-c generator 
when the armature current, represented by the vector OJ, lags behind 
(his voltage by an angle @. 

iP, parallel to OF, is the voltage component to compensate for 7k drop 
in the windings. 

PD, leading OL by 90°, is the emf component to compensate for the 1X 
drop due to the inductance of that portion of the armature winding 
which is outside the slots and may be considered as beyond the direct 
influence of the field system. 

OD = Eis the vectorial sum of Z,, 7R, and (TX )onas. It is the voltage 
actually developed in the slot conductors, and it leads the current by 
the angle y. 
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FD = E, is the emf component due to the inductance of that portion 
of the armature winding which is buried in the slots. 

OF = E', is the apparent developed voltage which leads the current by 
the angle y’. 

DH = —E, sin wis the emf component that would have been developed 
if slot flux equal in amount to ®, sin y had entered the armature core 
instead of being diverted from tooth to tooth in the neutral zone. 

Considering the several components of the flux, we have: 


OA = @’ lines entering the tops of the teeth from the field poles in 
the space of one pole pitch. 

AB = 29, lines, being slot leakage passing down the teeth into the 
armature core in the space of one pole pitch. This is the flux 
component marked FE, (Figs. 105 and 106). Since ®, is the 
maximum leakage flux across one slot, and since we are now 
considering this flux independently of other flux components, 
it is necessary, as will be seen in Fig. 105, to take twice this 
value as the slot-flux component entering the armature core 
in the space of one pole pitch. 

OB = ® lines, is the vectorial sum of ®’ and 2, and it is, therefore, 
the flux actually cut by the conductors to develop the voltage 
Ea in the armature winding. 


Although the diagrams used to illustrate this article show the current 
lagging behind the terminal voltage, the construction followed in Fig. 107 
would be exactly the same for a generator supplying a leading current on 
a capacitor load. In this case, the vector OD would be greater than OF, 
that is to say, the mmf which sets up slot-leakage flux would cause more 
flux to enter the core through the roots of the teeth than passes from the 
air gap into the tops of the teeth, and the apparent developed emf would 
then be less than the emf actually developed in the armature. 

89. Calculation of Equivalent Slot Flux. The diagrams, Figs. 105 and 
106, assume that all the slot flux passes across the slot in the space above 
the conductors. In practice a large portion of this flux passes through 
the space occupied by the slot conductors, and, in order to develop a 
formula for calculating the component FD of Fig. 107 [or determining K 
in formula (81)], it will be convenient to determine the equivalent slot 
fluz. This may be defined as a fictitious flux which, if cut by all the 
armature conductors, would develop an emf component equal to the emf 
which the actual slot-leakage flux would develop if it could be considered 
independently of other fluxes. 

Figure 108a indicates the path of the magnetic lines in the neutral 
zone when the current in the slots occupying this particular position 
(in relation to the field system) is zero, Figure 108) is a diagrammatia 
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representation of the flux lines in the neutral zone when the current in the 
slot conductors has an appreciable value. Note that, of the nine lines 
entering the tooth top from the air gap, all are cut by the slot conductors 
under the condition a when there is no leakage flux; but under condition 
b, the flux lines 2 and ®; are no longer cut by the armature conductors 
and therefore develop no emf in the winding. The flux lines ®,, which 
pass through the copper and through the space occupied by insulation 
between the upper and lower coil sides of a double-layer winding, are not 
cut by all the conductors in the slot. Figure 108c illustrates the method 
of isi the equivalent slot flux for which the symbol ®,, will be 
used, 
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Fia. 108. Illustrating slot-flux calculations. 


Let C,; = number of conductors per slot, andi, = current per conductor 
in amperes; then if stands for the total slot mmf tending to establish 
flux leakage across the slot, we have 

F = 0.49rC ii. (84) 


and 


®,, = F x igen (85) 


where /, = gross length of armature core in centimeters, and P., = equiv- 
lent permeance per centimeter length of slot. ‘The authors believe that 
use of the gross length rather than the net length of the armature core is 
justified, since it includes an allowance for the fringing fluxes at the sides 
of vent ducts. 

The permeance of the flux path of depth dx in Fig. 108¢ is dx/s per 
vontimeter length of slot, but the amount of the flux in this space is not 
due to the total mmf F’, but to F(«/2c), and this element of flux fails to 
link with C,(@/2c) conductors. The equivalent permeance of the element 
vonsidered is therefore (dx/s)(x/2c)?, and the equivalent permeance of 
(ie space occupied by the lower coil side is 


1 , c 
P, = a |, wide = [2s (86) 
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Similarly, for the upper coil side, 


— [edy(e+ty\ _ Te 87 
Pr= f StH) -% ee 
The equivalent permeance of the space of depth b between the two coil 
sides is ; 
lif b 
=-(—])] =— 88 
oh aad (<) 4s ine 


The equivalent permeances of the flux paths 2 and ®; are, of course, the 
same as the actual permeances of these paths. Using the symbols P2 
and P; for these permeances per centimeter of slot length, and summing 
up the equivalent permeances as expressed by formulas (86), (87), and 
(88), we obtain for the total equivalent slot permeance 


8c + 3b 
12s 


LPu = lol +Pi+P,| (89) 
where J, is the gross length of the armature core in centimeters. The 
equivalent slot flux is therefore 


8c + 3b 


sett P+ P| (90) 


yy OArCride| 


Calculation of Permeances P2 and P3. Assuming parallel sides to the 
slot in the space of depth a above the coils, we have 


P, = 


~|I2 


(91) 


which must be modified if the sides of the slot are not parallel at this 
point. The flux component ; is supposed to account for the flux lines 
that cross from tooth to tooth in the air gap outside the slot. Any leak- 
age flux beyond what is included between the center lines of the teeth 
on each side of the slot should not be treated as slot flux and will there- 
fore be disregarded in these calculations. A convenient formula to use 
for calculating this portion of the slot-leakage permeance in salient-pole 
machines is Finnis’s formula [see formula (35), p. 79] which assumes the 
flux paths to be semiellipses with the foci at the edges of the teeth, 
Putting r = \/s, where } = tooth pitch and s = slot width, as indicated 
on Fig. 108c, the tooth-top permeance per centimeter of slot length, for 
salient-pole machines, may be written 


Pew * hog. +: Saget) (92) 


In machines with cylindrical fields and a uniform air clearance (6) not 
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only under the pole centers, but in the neutral zone also, 


2 


i Bak 


(93) 

In order to determine the length of the vector DF (Fig. 107), it is 
necessary to calculate the emf component due to the ‘‘cutting” of the 
slot-leakage flux by the conductors. 

Since 24,, is the total amount of the slot flux which, if considered as a 
separate flux component, enters or leaves the armature core in the space 
of one pole pitch (see Figs. 105 and 106), the average value of the voltage 
component which would result from the cutting of these flux lines is 


26,,pN 


Bue = 708 x 60 


(Cmsp) (94) 
! 

where p = number of poles, N = revolutions per minute, C, = number 

of conductors per slot, and n. = number of slots per pole per phase. Or, 

in terms of frequency, since Np = 120f, 


Fave = 4®caf (Cnep) 10-8 (95) 


Since we are assuming sine-wave shapes, it is necessary to multiply 
the mean value by 7/2 +/2 to obtain the rms value, and, if we substitute 
for 7, in formula (90) its maximum value +/2 I, the final expression for 
the fictitious reactive voltage component per phase due to slot induct- 
ance is 
8c + 3b 


one 2 2 
E,= 1, X 0.87°fC.2n.pla 12s 


+ P.+ P| 10-8 volts (96) 

90. Method of Determining Position of Maximum Armature MMF. 
‘Turning again to Fig. 102, we are still unable to determine the angle 8, 
or the displacement (8 + 90°) of the maximum armature mmf beyond 
(he center line of the pole, because the angle y’ (Fig. 107) shows merely 
the lag of the current behind the apparent developed emf; but, owing to 
armature distortion, the full-load flux-distribution curve (from which 
(he voltage OL is derived) will not be symmetrically placed relatively 
to the center line of the pole; it will be displaced in the direction of motion 
of the conductors (7.e., to the right in Fig. 102). 

The effect of slot-leakage flux on voltage regulation is almost identical 
with that of armature reaction; that is to say, it causes a displacement 
of the resultant flux in relation to the center line of the field pole, and 
utully a change in the shape of the emf wave; but this minor effect is 
(inregarded here since, in order to simplify the treatment, only the funda- 
mental sine waves of the alternating quantities are considered. 
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The vector diagram (Fig. 109) explains how the slot-leakage flux is a 
factor in determining the field excitation required and, incidentally, it 
will explain how the angle 6 (Figs. 105 and 106) and the position of Wie 
neutral zone with reference to the center of the pole face (6 — ¥ + 90) 
may be calculated. ‘The assumption of sine-wave functions is still made, 
although, as previously stated, this may not always be justified because 
of the distortion of the flux-distribution curves, especially with salient- 
pole machines. } 

The vectors OJ, OE, OD, and OF (Fig. 109) have the same preening as 
in Fig. 107. The vector OM, in phase with OF (the “apparent” devel- 
oped voltage H/,), represents the ampere-turns required to overcome air- 
gap and tooth reluctance when the air-gap flux is such that it would 


neutral zone 


Ma, N 
Fig, 109. Vector diagram for a-c generator. 


develop E’, volts per phase in the armature if it were cut by all the con- 
ductors. If we neglect the effect of increased tooth saturation, the vector 


OM may be defined as 


v 
OM = (open-circuit field TI per pole) X z 
the open-circuit field excitation being calculated as explained in Arts. 83 
and 85. The vector OM,, drawn exactly 90° behind OJ, represents the 
maximum value of the armature ampere-turns per pole as calculated by 
formula (78) on page 217. This must be balanced by the field component 
MM, giving OM» as the required field excitation under load. If the 
load is thrown off, the developed voltage will be OZ» with the point Mo 
on the vector OMo. The length OZ) will usually be somewhat Jess than 
OE), obtained by extending PF until it meets OM, because increased 
saturation of the iron in the magnetic circuit will prevent the developed 
emfs from being exactly proportional to the exciting ampere-turns, 
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When the load is thrown off, the maximum value of the voltage wave 
OE, will occur immediately under the center line of the pole face, and 8, 
as obtained from Fig. 109, is therefore the angular displacement from the 
center line of the pole of the slot conductors carrying the maximum cur- 
rent. The line ON, drawn 90° behind OD, is the position of the neutral 
zone in relation to the poles. The amount of slot flux passing from tooth 
to tooth in this zone determines the magnitude of the effect which slot 
leakage has upon the inherent voltage regulation of the machine. The 
diagram (Fig. 109) shows how not only the magnitude but also the direc- 
tion of the component vector Z, affect the voltage regulation (OZ) — OE) 
of the machine. If the mmf distribution over the armature surface on 
open circuit is known (whether or not this is a sinusoidal distribution), 
the curve of full-load mmf distribution can be obtained by adding to 
the ordinates of the open-circuit curve the ordinates of the armature 
mmf curve which must be plotted with a lag of (90 + 8)° (see Fig. 102 
and the vector diagram, Fig. 109). If the permeance between pole and 
armature is known for all points over the pole pitch, it is then possible 
to plot curves of flux distribution for both open-circuit and loaded con- 
ditions. This will be done in the example which follows. 

91. Illustrative Example. Design of Field Magnet (Rotor) of Turbo- 
generator. Referring to the Illustrative Example of Art. 82, design 
the field magnet (rotor) of the 8,000-kva turbo-generator of which the 
armature (stator) was designed. Take all necessary data and particulars 
from the design sheet on page 199. 


CALCULATIONS 


Items 1, 2, 3, and 4 are data taken from Art. 82. 

Item 5, axial length of pole face, is made somewhat less than the gross 
axial length of the armature core (item 23, Art. 82). Refer to Art. 47. 
We may decide upon 49.5 in. for this dimension. 

Items 6 and 7. In order to calculate the flux per pole which the rotor 
must provide under full-load conditions, it is necessary to know what has 
heen referred to as the apparent developed voltage (é.e., the length of the 
vector OF, Fig. 107). The length of the vector OD was calculated in 
Art, 82 (item 43), and this determines the amount of flux in the armature 
wore which is cut by the conductors. But the flux in the air gap between 
pole and armature teeth includes also the slot-leakage flux and we must, 
\herefore, calculate this or the volts which would have been developed 
in the armature ¢f the slot-leakage flux had been cut by the armature con- 
uctors. ‘The dimensions used in the following calculations refer to the 
walor and stator slots and they are taken from Art. 82. 

‘The loss of pressure due to the slot flux may be calculated as explained 
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in Art. 89, using formula (96), wherein the quantities have the following 
numerical values: f = 60, p = 4, C; = 3, ns = 4, I, = 700, Ila = 51 X 
2.54 = 129.5 em, b = 0, 2c = 214 in., and s= 1 in. The permeances 
Pz. and P; of the flux path in the air spaces above the conductors can be 
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Fira. 110. Developed” section through stator and rotor teeth of 8,000-kva turbo= 
generator. * 

calculated as follows. Neglecting the widening of the slot to accommo. 
date the wedge, the permeance of the slot above the winding (see I’ig. 1 10) 
is P2 = (2 X 1)/1 = 2 per centimeter length of armature core measured 
parallel to the shaft. The permeance of the path from tooth top ta 
tooth top may be calculated by assuming the mmf of one armature sl 


* Several tooth dimensions are not dimensionally correct because, for convenien 
in drawing, teeth are shown with parallel sides instead of properly tapered sides, 
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to set up the flux in an air space of radial depth 6 = 7 in., and of length 
\ = 2.62 in. Thus P3 = (7 X 1)/(8 X 2.62) = 0.334. This last quan- 
tity cannot have a numerical value smaller than that calculated by this 
method. If the rotor teeth were built up of thin plates like the stator, 
the numerical value of P; would be greater than 0.334; but we are assum- 
ing a solid steel rotor (which is customary), and for this reason it will be 


DESIGN SHEET FOR ROTOR OF TURBO-GENERATOR 


(Dimensions in inches unless otherwise stated) 


Sym- Known or 
calculated 
bols 
values 

I Nuniberiofinolesam, « : Birds se Coibk cbs ct ee ore aces p 4 
2 “Rerinhorsl spacdt nul... rk ers cca cetes chee ae saris ree v 18 ,000 
8 (Qupsiderdinnne vel rater pre ee Gea teins Sectors leas ae a 38.25 
4 Flux per pole (mo load), maxwells................0.000- ® 62.7 X 108 
5) Amaliiongthiofpoletace:., «x, ticareatacscitahnin wire ese: 4916 
6 IX drop (armature slots), volts per phase winding........ meskes 190 
7 Full-load flux per pole, maxwells...................000 7 sn] ROGh Ss eKeL OO 
8: Shaperot pole tates crete 4 cok cee ene ee 8 tee ee .... | Cylindrical 
9 Number of slots per pole (rotor)...............ceeeeeees Wace 8 
L0* ‘Blovpitebr(oton ss, cae nett asec oe eee eee 3.76 
bi. . SlobitaGthe eaten ic prccusccac netic min nasttnroveee Anes 1.625 
12 Permeance per sq cm of air gap (center)................. ace 0.3408 
13 Equivalent air gap at center of pole..................4- be 1.25 
14 “Actual” tooth density in terms of air-gap density........ ane e Fig. 111 
15 Saturation curves for air gap and teeth.................. avin Fig. 112 
16 Open-circuit flux-distribution curve.................0005 Rte, Fig. 114 
17 Open-circuit mmf-distribution curve.................005 ae Fig. 115 

18 Hull-load mmf and fluxrourvess.. cic. cds a ode wlev cw due sane 

19 Completion of field-magnet design...................000- 
Bo Pluxloakare cOCMCIENG cs csc ask ce ec ce neces cece ne if 15 
21 Amp-turns (per pole) on field (no Ioad)................. ee 27 ,000 
#2 Amp-turns (per pole) on field (full load)................. Pac 37 ,000 
Be) Pieldemagnetewinding ci). desi cv dene 6 dul swe eo Regie ahiastt PL OO Le 
24 Current in field winding (mo load)...............ece0ee- Ge 375 
25 Current in field winding (full load)..................... OTe 514 
BS LPeU LOMO MSIE) TITLE NOHO). a. cs cc ore sess ce cooe wae ec wate 5 oe 66 kw 

“7 ‘Total cross section of air ducts—stator and rotor (forced 
WED NM MOM bey aii tirie 6 F:eei vols oe sic atbuaview wan Maines ocr 6.6 sq ft 


howl to neglect the flux paths through the iron of the rotor teeth. A sud- 
(len growth of leakage flux is impossible in solid iron, owing to the demag- 
notizing effect of the eddy currents produced, and the value for Ps; as 
here caleulated will be about right, The extra slot depth of 114 in. above 
the wedge was deliberately provided to increase the permeance P» and reduce 
the amount of the instantaneous current on a short cireuit, 
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By inserting all these numerical values in formula (96), we get for 
the volts lost by slot leakage, when the armature conductors are carrying 
full-load current, H, = 189, or (say) 190 volts. 

We are now in a position to draw a vector diagram similar to Fig. 107 
for any power-factor angle 0, the calculated numerical values of the com- 
ponent vectors being: 


E, = OE = 3,810 
(IR) = EP = 84 
(IX) enas = PD = 150 
E, = DF = 190 


From Art. 82 


In order to calculate the full-load flux per pole with a load power factor 
of 0.8 (see Art. 88, Fig. 107) we have for the “apparent” developed 
voltage: 


1 = —/(E: cos 0+ EP)? + (E;, sin 0 + PF)? 
= 4,030 volts 


The full-load flux per pole (item 7) is, therefore, 


62.7 X 10° xX Ey _ 62.7 X 10° X 4,030 
Ei, iz 3,810 
= 66.3 X 10° maxwells 


Item 8. Since we are using a cylindrical rotor, the variation of flux 
density over the pole pitch must be obtained by distributing the field 
winding in slots on the rotor surface; but, in the design of salient-pole 
machines, the pole face should be shaped as explained in Art. 84, and 
approximate dimensions of the pole core should be decided upon with a 
view to providing sufficient space for the exciting coils. The cross sec- 
tion of the pole cores would be determined, as in the case of continuous- 
current dynamos, by calculating or assuming a leakage factor (see p. 210) 
and deciding upon a flux density in the iron (from 90,000 to 100,000 lines 
per sq in.). 

Items 9to11. Let us try a rotor as shown in Fig. 98 (p. 212), with eight 
slots per pole, only six of which are wound, leaving two slots without 
winding at the center of each pole. The tooth pitch is, therefore, ( & 
38.25) /32 = 3.76 in. This quantity, when measured on the inside bore 
of the stator, is (A X 12)/8 = 3.93 in. 

The slot width may be decided upon by arranging for a fairly high 
density in the rotor teeth. Thus, the open-circuit flux which passes 
through a total of eight teeth is 62.7 & 10° maxwells. If ¢is the ave 
width of rotor tooth in inches, the average tooth density in max 
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per square inch is B” = (62.7 X 10°)/(8 X t X 49.5), which must be 
multiplied by +/2 to obtain the approximate maximum density in the 
teeth near the center of the pole. Neglecting leakage flux, and assuming 
Brax = 140,000, the tooth width will be 1.78 in., which indicates that a 
slot 15g in. wide will probably be suitable. 

Before deciding upon the depth of rotor slot, it will be advisable to 
calculate the equivalent air gap in order that the field ampere-turns and 
necessary cross section of copper may be determined. 

The thickness of wedge for keeping the field windings in position might 
be about 1} in., shown in Fig. 110; but as the centrifugal force exerted 
upon it by the copper in the slot may be very great on account of the 
high peripheral velocity, careful calculations should be made to determine 
the compression and bending stresses in the wedge. The allowable work- 
ing stress for manganese bronze or phosphor bronze wedges is about 
14,000 lb per sq in. 

While discussing the matter of rotor slot design, the question of stresses 
in the rotor teeth should be mentioned. After the slot depth has been 
decided upon, the centrifugal pull on the rotor tooth should be calculated 
and the maximum stress in the steel determined, the slot proportions 
being modified if this stress exceeds 14,000 lb per sq in. for cast steel or 
16,000 Ib per sq in. for mild steel. Materials are now available for use in 
large modern turbo-generators in which the safe working stress is appre- 
viable in excess of these figures. The total centrifugal pull at the root 
of one tooth is due to the weight of the tooth plus the contents of one 
slot, including the wedge, while the pull at the narrow section near the 
lop of tooth (the width W in Fig. 110) is due to the contents of one slot 
plus the wedge and the portion of the tooth above the section considered 
(see numerical example, Art. 158). 

Items 12 and 13. ‘The calculation of the average permeance of the air 
“ap between rotor and stator is carried out as explained in Art. 85. The 
‘pproximate paths of the flux lines are shown in Fig. 110, which is a 
“developed” section through the stator and rotor teeth; that is to say, 
iio account is taken of the curvature of the air gap, the tooth pitch on the 
rotor being made exactly equal to 1.5 times A, namely, 3.93 in., or 10 cm. 
‘The actual air gap from tooth top to tooth top (from Art. 82) is 5 = 0.875 
in, and, if we neglect the slightly increased reluctance due to the angle 
i! the tooth sides under the wedge, the component flux paths may be 
\hought of as made up of straight lines, or of straight lines terminating in 
iadrants of circles. The permeance of each section of the flux path 
lolween stator and rotor over a space equal to the rotor slot pitch is easily 
aloulated, The particular case of flux paths such as A, B, and E of 
Vig, 110 is dealt with as explained in connection with the permeance P» in 
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Art. 35. The calculated numerical values of the permeances per centi- 
meter of air gap measured axially are: 


Path A = 0.5725 
Path B = 0.4080 
Path B = 0.4080 
Path C = 1.4900 
Path D = 0.2845 
Path # = 0.2450 


Total = 3.4080 


The permeance per square centimeter cross section of air gap is, there- 
fore, 3.408/10 = 0.3408, and the equivalent air gap is 6, = 1/0.3408 = 
2.94 em, or 1.156 in. If great accuracy is required, a similar set of calcu- 
lations should now be made with the relative position of rotor and stator 
teeth slightly changed so as to bring a rotor tooth opposite a stator slot 
instead of a rotor slot op} osite a stator slot as shown in Fig. 110, and the 
mean of the two calculated values will more nearly correspond with the 
average air-gap permeance. Let us assume that this has been done and 
that a reasonable value for the average equivalent air gap is 6. = 1.25 in.* 

Item 14: Tooth Saturation Curves. The curves of Fig. 111 have been 
constructed as explained in Art. 36 and illustrated by the example of 
Art. 38 (Fig. 49). A curve is required for the rotor teeth as well as for 
the stator teeth; indeed, in a turbo-alternator design, the effects of satu- 
ration are more noticeable in the rotor teeth, since it is here that the flux 
density usually attains the highest values. With the comparatively low 
flux densities in the teeth of a 60-cycle stator, we may use the simpler 
formula (40b) for calculating one point in the required curve and then 
draw a straight line through the zero point of the diagram. For the 
higher densities in the rotor teeth, the more accurate formula (40) must 
be used. The numerical values for use in these formulas are given below. 
In the first place, the depth of the slot in the rotor must be approximately 
determined. 

With an equivalent air gap, 5, = 1.25 in., and an assumed sinusoidal 
flux distribution, the field ampere-turns on open circuit to overcome the 
reluctance of air gap only will be 


4 62.7 X 10°X a 1.25 X 2.54 
~ (1 x 31.42 X 6.45) X2 0.40 


* Should any difficulty be experienced in calculating the permeance of a flux path 
such as EZ, with curved flux lines at both ends, it is generally permissible to divide it 
in two parts as indicated by the letters HZ; and HZ, (Fig. 110), the permeance of each 
part being calculated separately. Thus, in the example which has just been worked 
out, the permeance of /, is 0.655, and the permeance of Hy is 0,39, ‘The total of 0.245 
is obtained by taking the reciprocal of the sum of the reluetances, 


jul 


= 24,000 
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which makes the ampere-conductors per slot 24,000/3 = 8,000. This 
does not include the ampere-turns to overcome the reluctance of the 
teeth and the remainder of the magnetic circuit, neither does it take into 
account the considerable increase of excitation with full-load current 
on a power factor less than unity. The current density in the copper 
may, however, be carried up to 2,500 or even 3,000 amp per sq in. of 
copper cross section, and it is probable that a slot 434 in. deep will provide 
sufficient space for the field winding. 

The dimension d, in formula (40) is the actual slot depth less the differ- 
ence between the equivalent and actual air gap. This difference amounts 
to 3¢ in.; but, since it is caused by the slotting of both the stator and the 
rotor surfaces, we shall halve this amount and make d, = d — 34¢ in., 
whether the depth d refers to the stator or rotor slots. 

The ratio /,/l, for the stator is taken—together with the other stator 
data—from Art. 82. In the case of the rotor, it should be observed that 
we are considering the air-gap density over the surface of the stator, and, 
for this reason, the slot pitch for the rotor tooth calculations should be 
taken as A = 3.93 in., being 114 times the stator slot pitch (this is the 
ratio between number of stator and number of rotor teeth). There will 
be no radial vent ducts in the rotor, and the ratio J,/l, may be taken as 


Gross axial length of armature 51 


Axial length of rotor oD 1” 


‘The numerical values of all the symbols used in formulas (40) and (40b) 
are as follows: 


Stator: 
bse ns 
X=: 2:62 in: 
de = 3.94 in. 
t = 1.88 in. (at center of tooth) 
le/ln = 1.09 
A = 3.93 in. 
de = 4.56 in. 
Rotor: 
t = 1.64 in. (at center of tooth) 


Ia/ln = 1.08 


The value of » for use in formula (40) is obtained from*the B-H curve 
(I'ig, 48). Note that the densities read from Fig. 111, and referred to 
in the following calculations, are in gauss. They must be multiplied by 
6.15 if the student prefers to work with flux densitiesexpressed in max- 
wells per square inch, 
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Item 15. The saturation curve for air gap, teeth, and slots is con- 
structed as explained in Illustrative Example of Art. 38 in connection 
with the design of a d-c dynamo (Fig. 49). The ampere-turns per inch 
length of tooth are read from Figs. 47 and 48; and Simpson’s rule [see 
Art. 37, formula (42)] is used in calculating the ampere-turns required 
for the rotor teeth at the higher densities. In regard to the stator teeth, 
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Fig. 111. Tooth densities in terms of air-gap density—8,000-kva turbo-generator. 
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the mean value of the tooth density may be used in determining the 
ampere-turns required, the application of Simpson’s rule being, in this 
case, an unnecessary refinement. In calculating the tooth reluctance 
for plotting the saturation curve, Fig. 111, no correction for leakage flux 
has been made. It is true that the total flux in the body of the rotor is 
somewhat greater than the useful flux entering the armature; but the 
omission of this correction may be set againat the fact that the tooth 
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density calculations make no allowance for the flux lines which pass from 
the sides of the tooth into the iron at the bottom of the slot, thus causing 
the actual density at the narrowest part of the tooth to be something less 
than the calculated value. 

The curve marked air gap, teeth, and slots (Fig. 112) shows what excita- 
tion is required to produce a particular density in the air gap. The 
departure from the air-gap line (the dotted straight line) is due almost 
entirely to saturation of the rotor teeth, the reluctance of the stator teeth 
being negligible as compared with that of the 114-in. air path. The 
upper curve for center of pole face will be referred to later. 
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Nig, 112. Saturation curves for air gap, teeth, and slots—8,000-kva turbo-generator. 


/lems 16 and 17. The upper curve of Fig. 113 shows the ideal flux- 
(distribution curve for open-circuit conditions. It is a sine curve of which 
(he average ordinate is 
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und of which the maximum value is, therefore, (1/2) X 6,070 = 9,520 
yuiss. ‘The area of this curve is a measure of the total air-gap flux on 
vpen circuit. The pole pitch—represented by 180 electrical degrees—has 
hoon divided into eight parts, and the height of the vertical lines is a 
imoasure of the flux density in the air gap over the center of a rotor tooth. 

by providing a datum line and vertical seale of ampere-turns imme- 
lintely below the no-load flux curve, it becomes a simple matter to plot 
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an ideal curve of mmf distribution over the pole pitch, the shape of this 
curve being such as to produce the desired flux distribution (see Art. 85). 
It is merely necessary to read off the curve of Fig. 112 the ampere-turns 
corresponding to the required air-gap density and to plot this over the 
center of the corresponding tooth. In this manner the lower curve of 
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Fia. 113. Ideal flux-distribution and mmf curves—8,000-kva turbo-generator. 


Fig. 113 is obtained. The practical approximation to this ideal mmf dis- 
tribution would be the arrangement shown by the stepped curve, with 
9,000 amp conductors in each slot. This would produce a flat-topped 
flux distribution curve, a condition which might be remedied by putting 
5,000 amp-turns in the empty slots at the center of the pole face; but such 
a procedure would be very uneconomical and unsatisfactory. ‘The best 
thing to do will be to increase the permeance of the center tooth, either 
by reducing the width of the two slots on each side of the center tooth or 
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by partly filling up these slots with iron wedges so shaped as to produce 
the effect of a tooth with parallel sides. These slots should, in any case, 
be filled with material equal in weight to the copper and insulation in the 
wound slots, in order to improve the balance and equalize the stresses at 
high speeds; and the proportion of magnetic to nonmagnetic metal can 
be so adjusted as to obtain any desired tooth reluctance. If we provide 
wedges having a thickness of 14 in. at the bottom of the slot, we can get 
the equivalent of a center tooth 2.2 in. wide with parallel sides. This 
calls for an additional curve in Fig. 112, which can be calculated in the 
same manner as the curve previously drawn, except that the correction 
for taper of teeth (Simpson’s rule) has not to be applied. 
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liq. 114. Air-gap flux-distribution curves—8,000-kva turbo-generator. (Note: Flux 
curve Bo is referred to in Chap. 9.) 


If we decide upon a rotor winding with 9,000 amp-conductors per slot, 
as indicated by the stepped curve in the lower part of Fig. 113, we shall 
obtain an open-circuit flux curve B as plotted in Fig. 114. This curve 
would be exactly similar in shape to the flux curve of Fig. 113, if it were 
not for the fact that the widening of the tooth at the center of the rotor 
pole face has lowered the reluctance at this point rather more than would 
liuve been necessary in order to obtain the perfect sine curve of flux dis- 
(ribution. The slightly higher ordinate at the center of the new flux 
curve adds so little to the area of this curve that we shall not trouble to 
measure this. It is evident that the proposed excitation with 9,000 amp- 
conductors per slot will generate the required open-circuit voltage. 

‘The mmf curve corresponding to the flux curve B has been redrawn in 
Wig. 115, the stepped curve of lig. 118 being replaced by a smooth curve. 
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In this connection it should be noted that the “fringing” of flux at the 
tooth tops tends to round off the sharp corners of the flux-distribution 
curves and so justifies the use of smooth curves in any graphical method 
of study. At the same time, it will generally be possible to detect in 
oscillograph records of the emf waves the irregularities or ‘‘ripples”’ due 
to the tufting of the flux at the tooth tops; but these minor effects will 
be neglected. 

Item 18. The vector diagram (Fig. 116) is constructed as explained in 
Art. 90 in connection with Fig. 109; the ‘‘apparent” developed voltage 
at full load being OZ!, = 4,030 volts, as calculated under item 7. 
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Fria. 115. Mmf curves for 8,000-kva turbo-generator. 


In order to determine the field excitation necessary to provide the 
required flux with full-load current taken from the machine on a power 
factor of 0.8, it is necessary to know the maximum armature mmf and 
also the position on the armature surface (considered relatively to the 
field poles) at which this maximum occurs. It was shown in Art. 86 
that the armature mmf can be represented by a sine curve of which the 
maximum value [by formula (78)] is 


(48 X 3) X 700 X 1/2 
wrxXA4 


Ph = = 11,340 amp-turns per pole 

The displacement of this mmf curve relatively to the center of the pole 
is obtained approximately by calculating the angle 6 as explained in Art, 
90. The vectors representing the component mmfs have been drawn 
in Fig. 116, the angle y’ being calculated from the previously ascertained 
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values of the voltage vectors. Thus 


(0.8 X 3,810) + 8.4 


4,030 ~~ 


cos py’ = 

Whence y’ = 40°0’30”. 
Since 27,000 amp-turns per pole (or 9,000 amp-conductors per slot) are 
required to develop 3,810 volts per phase, and since the saturation curve 
does not depart appreciably from a straight line, the mmf vector OM to 


Fig. 116. Vector diagram for 8,000-kva turbo-generator. 


develop Ej (i.e., 4,030 volts) must represent approximately (27,000 Xx 
4,030)/3,810 = 28,600 amp-turns, and the required angle is, 


CM, 


= -1 
6 = tan 0G 


where 
CM, = CM + MM, = OM sin y’ + 11,340 
= 29,940 
and 
OC = OM cos yp’ 
= 21,700 


‘The angle 6 is thus found to be 54° 4’, or (say) 54°. 

The sine curve M,, representing armature mmf, can now be drawn in 
Nig. 115, with its maximum value displaced (54 + 90)° beyond the center 
of the pole, The required field ampere-turns are given approximately 
hy the length of the vector OM, (ig, 116), which does not take account 
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of increased tooth saturation. The length OM, is OC/cos B = 21,700/ 
0.588 = 36,900. An excitation slightly in excess of this amount will 
probably suffice,* because, if the average density over the pole pitch is 
raised from 6,070 gauss to 6,070 X (4,030/3,810) = 6,420 gauss, the 
average effect of increased tooth reluctance, as shown by Fig. 112, is 
small, and we shall try 37,000 amp-turns on the field. This full-load 
field excitation is represented by the curve M, (Fig. 115). Now add the 
ordinates of M, and M,, and obtain the resultant mmf curve M. Using 
this new mmf curve, we can obtain from Fig. 112 the corresponding values 
of air-gap flux density and plot in Fig. 114 the full-load flux curve C of 
which the area, as measured by planimeter, is found to be 113.8 unit 
squares. In order to check this figure and determine whether or not the 
full-load flux is sufficient to generate the required voltage in the windings, 
note that the base of the curve (the pole pitch) measures 18 divisions 
and that the height of each unit square represents 1,000 gauss. The 
required average density in the air gap over the pole pitch is 6,420 gauss, 
and the total flux required (item 7) is 66.3 X 10° maxwells. The required 
area under the full-load flux curve is, therefore, 18 X 6.42 = 115.6 unit 
squares, which checks fairly well with the measured area. It follows 
that a field excitation of approximately 37,000 amp-turns will provide 
the right amount of flux to give the required terminal voltage when the ma- 
chine is delivering its rated full-load current at 80 per cent power factor. 

In the design of slow-speed machines with salient poles shaped to give 
approximately a sinusoidal flux distribution on open circuit, curves of 
mmf and flux distribution can be plotted generally as explained in con- 
nection with the distributed field winding in this problem. The work 
is, however, less simple and more tedious because of the variations in the 
air-gap reluctance for different points on the armature surface relatively 
to center line of pole (refer to Art. 43). 

Item 19. This applies mainly to the salient-pole type of machine, the 
procedure in proportioning the field poles and yoke ring being then simi- 
lar to that followed in d-c design. The depth of iron below the slots in 
the rotor of a turbo-alternator is usually more than sufficient to carry 
the flux, including the leakage lines. In the particular design under con- 
sideration we shall be able to provide air ducts at the bottom of the rotor 
slots as shown in Figs. 110 and 117 and still leave enough section of iron 
to carry the flux. We shall assume a solid-forged rotor in this design, 
which may be either in one piece with the shaft (tapering from about 13 
to 1014 in. in the bearings) or provided with shaft projections bolted to 
the two ends. 


* This method of estimating the full-load field ampere-turns is not scientifically 
sound, especially in the case of salient-pole machines, because the mmf distribution 
over the armature surface, due to the field-pole excitation, is rarely sinusoidal as here 
assumed, 
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Item 20: Leakage Coefficient. The amount of the leakage flux at the 
two ends of the rotor is not easily estimated; but when expressed as a 
percentage of the useful flux it is never large in extra high-speed machines 
with wide pole pitch; the greater the axial length of rotor, in respect to 
the diameter, the smaller will be the percentage of the flux leaking from 
pole to pole at the ends. The rotor leakage which occurs from tooth to 
tooth, and in the air gap, over the whole length of the machine, is shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 117. This sketch shows a total of four lines of 
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Fia. 117. Illustrating leakage flux in rotor of turbo-generator. 


leakage flux which pass through the body of the rotor but do not enter 
the armature. This leakage flux will not appreciably affect the flux den- 
sity in the rotor teeth near the neutral zone, because it will follow the 
path of least reluctance and be distributed between several teeth. 

The calculation of the rotor slot flux may be carried out as for the stator 
windings. Thus, at full load, with 37,000/3 = 12,300 amp-conductors 
per slot, the flux passing from tooth to tooth below the wedge is 


0.4% X 12,300 3.5 X 49.5) X 2.54 

ae x so Bias Role = 2,100,000 maxwells 
— ——— _— ee eee 

Average mmf Permeance 


The flux in the space occupied by the wedge and insulation above the 
copper, including an allowance for the spreading of the flux lines into the 
air gap above the wedge (tooth top leakage), is approximately 


(1.75 X 49.5) X 2.54 


0.49 < 12,300 x ———- 8 » 1,900,000 maxwells 
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where the figure 1.75 is the assumed radial depth in inches of the flux 
path, and 1.8 is the assumed average length of the flux lines (somewhat 
greater than the width of slot below the wedge). 

The sum of these two flux components is 4,000,000 maxwells, making 
the total slot flux for both sides of the pole face equal to twice this amount, 
or 8,000,000 maxwells. As a rough estimate, we may assume the end 
leakage to be about one-sixth of this, making a total of 9,300,000 max- 
wells. The full-load leakage coefficient is, therefore, (66.3 + 9.3)/66.3 = 
1.141, or (say) 1.15. 

The maximum number of flux lines in the rotor which cross the section 
below the slots (represented by 28 lines in Fig. 117) is 


ad X 1.15 = 38,100,000 


The radial depth of iron below vent ducts to center of rotor is 121¢ in., 
whence the cross section is 121g X 4914 = 600 sq in., which makes the 
average flux density 63,500 lines per sq in. The section of iron below 
the slots is, therefore, sufficient, and the reluctance of the body of the 
rotor is a negligible quantity in comparison with that of the teeth and 
air gap. 

Items 21 to 26. With a density of 55,500 lines per sq in. in the stator 
core (Art. 82), and ample iron section in the rotor, the additional ampere- 
turns required to overcome reluctance of armature and field cores will 
probably not exceed 200, and the curves of Fig. 112 may be thought of as 
applying to the machine as a whole. The ampere-turns at no load and 
at full load (items 21 and 22) will, therefore, be taken at 27,000 and 
37,000, respectively, as previously calculated. 

The slot insulation will be appreciably thicker than as given by the 
formula used in items 25 to 30 of Art. 82. It should be not less than 0.1 
in. thick, and the field winding might be in the form of copper strip 114 in. 
wide laid flat in the slot. Allowing 34-in. total depth of insulation— 
preferably of mica or asbestos fabric—between the layers of the winding, 
the total cross section of copper in one slot will be 274 X 114 = 3.6 sq in., 
making the current density at full load A = 12,300/3.6 = 3,420 amp per 
sqin. This is a high, but not necessarily an excessive, figure. 

The mean length per turn of the rotor winding should be measured off 
a drawing showing the method of bending and securing the end connec- 
tions. We shall assume this length to be 156 in. All the turns will be in 
series, and the mean length per turn for the four poles in series will be 
156 X 4 = 624 in. Assuming the potential difference at the slip rings 
to be 120 volts, the cross section of the winding, at 60°C, is (m) = (624 * 
37,000)/120 = 192,500 cir mils, or 0.1512 sq in. If we use a copper strip 
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0.12 in. thick, the number of conductors in each slot will be 2.875/0.12 = 
24, making the turns per pole 24 X 3 = 72. 

The current per conductor at full load must be 37,000/72 = 514 amp. 

The total length of copper strip is (72 X 4 XK 156)/12 = 3,740 ft. The 
resistance (hot) will be about 0.250 ohm, and the required pressure at 
slip rings will be 0.25 X 514 = 128.5 volts. The J?R loss is, therefore, 
128.5 X 514 = 66 kw, or 0.825 per cent of the rated output. This may 
be compared with the figures on page 259 in the following chapter which 
refer to average exciter capacities required with modern a-c generators. 

Item 27: Cooling Ducts. The cooling air, which enters at one end of 
the machine, is supposed to travel through the longitudinal vent ducts 
to the other end of the machine, no radial ducts being provided. Such 
an arrangement leads to the temperature of one end of the machine being 
higher than that of the other end; but systems of ventilation designed to 
obviate this are usually less simple, and the straight-through arrangement 
of ducts has much to recommend it. In machines larger than the one 
under consideration, it might be necessary to have the cold air enter at 
both ends, in which case one or more radial outlets would be provided 
at the center. 

In addition to the ducts, of which mention has already been made, we 
may provide a number of spaces between the stator iron and the casing 
to allow of air being passed over the outside of the armature core. Let 
us suppose that there are 12 such ducts, each 10 in. wide by 1 in. deep; 
the total cross section of the air ducts is then made up as follows: 


Sq In. 

Outside stator stampings................00.000 12X10 X 1 = 120 
Holes punched in stator stampings (Fig. 95, Art. 82).......... = 590 
Spaces above wedge in stator slots (Fig. 110)....48 X 1.5 X1 = 72 
Clearance between stator and rotor............ Xa X 391g = 108 
Spaces in rotor forging below slots................. 32 X 1.94 = 62 

LOUM Meee cate racsitis/ais Wxs ede, Nie ole. wie, Sr olans ences Oa eae ered = 952 

or 6.6 sq ft. 


Calculations regarding the amount and velocity of the cooling air in 
this machine were made in the Illustrative Example of Art. 81. Effi- 
vieney calculations and methods of predetermining regulation and the 
probable amount of the short-circuit current will be taken up at the end 
of the following chapter. 


TEST PROBLEMS 


‘The contents of this chapter do not readily lend themselves to being reviewed by a 
Humber of short problems similar to those with which previous chapters have been 
soneluded, but an attempt will be made in the problems and questions at the end of 
Chap, 9 to include some of the subjects which have been presented in this chapter 
wad illustrated by the Hlustrative Example of Art, OL, 


CHAPTER 9 


SYNCHRONOUS GENERATORS (Concluded) 


REGULATION AND SHORT-CIRCUIT CURRENT 


92. Voltage Regulation. The curves in Fig. 118 may be considered 
as having been plotted from actual test data. The upper curve is the 
open-circuit saturation characteristic, giving the relation between the 
number of ampere-turns of field excitation per pole and the pressure at 
the terminals, which in this case is the 
same as the emf actually developed in 
the armature windings. The lower 
curve is the load characteristic corre- 
sponding to a given armature current 
and a given external power factor. The 
isda chbvacibtiaie inherent regulation when the field exci- 
for definite current tation is of the constant value OP is, 
le oh a therefore, the difference of terminal 

voltage H,E; divided by the load volt- 
| age E,, or, expressed as a percentage of 
the lower voltage, 


Open-circuit 
characteristic 


Inherent regulation 


O 
| Ampere-turns on field OE, — OF; x 100 


Fre. 118. Inherent regulation ob- OE, 
tained from open-circuit and load- Phu the error in predetermining the 
saturation curves. i ‘ 
inherent regulation depends upon the 

degree of accuracy within which curves, such as those shown in Fig. 118, 
can be drawn before the machine has been built and tested. 

The factors which influence the terminal voltage of a generator driven 
at constant speed with constant field excitation are: 


1. The total or resultant flux actually cut by the armature windings 
(this involves the flux linkages producing armature reactance) 
2. The ohmic resistance of the armature windings 
3. The wave shape of the generated emf. This means that the meas 
ured terminal voltage depends not only upon the amount of flux cut by 
the conductors, but also upon the distribution of flux over the pole pitch, 
248 
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because the amount of flux cut determines the average value of the devel- 
oped voltage, while the form of the emf wave determines the relation 
between the mean value and the virtual or rms value. 


By far the most important items are included under item a, and it is 
proposed to consider exactly how the resultant flux cut by the armature 
windings varies when load is put on the machine. 

Considering first the flux cut by the active belt of conductors under the 
pole face, this is not usually the same under load conditions as on open 
circuit (the field excitation remaining constant), for the following rea- 
sons. The current in the armature windings produces a magnetizing 
effect which, together with the field pole mmf, determines the resultant 
mmf and the actual distribution of the flux in the air gap. When the 
power factor of the load is approximately unity, the armature current 
produces cross-magnetization and distortion of the resultant field, accom- 
panied usually by a reduction of the total flux, owing to increased flux 
density in the armature teeth where the air-gap density is greatest. This 
effect is, however, less marked in a-c than in d-c generators, because in 
the former the tooth density is rarely so high as to approach saturation. 
On low power factor, with lagging current, the armature mmf tends to 
oppose the field mmf, and on zero power factor its effect is wholly demag- 
netizing, thus greatly reducing the resultant air-gap flux. With a leading 
current, the well-known effect of an increased flux and a higher voltage 
is obtained. The effect known as ‘‘armature reaction,” as distinguished 
from “armature reactance,” is, therefore, dependent not only on the 
amount of the armature current but also largely upon the power factor. 

The effect of the individual conductors in producing slot leakage was 
discussed in Art. 88 and illustrated by Figs. 105 and 106, wherein it is 
shown that, as current is taken out of the armature, the total flux cut by 
the active conductors is less than at no load (with the same field excita- 
tion) by the amount of the slot flux—or equivalent slot flux—which 
passes from tooth to tooth in the neutral zone. 

‘Turning now to the flux cut by the end connections (¢.e., by those por- 
Lions of the armature winding which project beyond the ends of the slots), 
this flux is set up almost entirely by the mmf of the armature windings 
und is negligible on open circuit. For a given output and power factor, 
the end flux in a polyphase generator is fixed in position in relation to the 
licld poles, being stationary in space if the armature revolves (see Art. 78). 
The maximum value of the armature mmf occurs at the point where the 
current in the conductors is zero, and, on the assumption of a sinusoidal 
(lux distribution, the emf generated by the cutting of these end fluxes 
may be represented correctly as a vector drawn 90° behind the current 
vector (refer to the vector diagrams of igs. 89 and 90), It is, therefore, 
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permissible to consider this emf component as a reactive voltage such 
as would be obtained by connecting a choking coil in series with the 
“setive” portion of the armature windings; and if the inductance L, of 
the end windings is known, and a sinusoidal flux distribution assumed, 
the emf developed by the cutting of the end fluxes under load conditions 
is given by the well-known expression 2afL.I., where J, is the effective 
value of the current in the armature windings and f is the frequency. 

This quantity was calculated in Art. 78 and expressed in formula (74), 
the calculation being based upon an amount of end flux per pole (®.) 
given by the formula (72) or (72a). 

93. Regulation on Zero Power Factor. In practice, any power factor 
below 20 per cent is usually considered to be equivalent to zero, so that 
the calculations can be checked when 
the machine is built, by providing as a 
load for the generator a suitable num- 
ber of induction motors running light. 
On these low power factors with lagging 
current, the phase displacement of the 
armature current causes the armature 
mmf to be almost wholly demagnetiz- 
ing, that is to say, it directly opposes 
the mmf due to the field windings, the 
distortional or cross-magnetizing effect 
being negligible. Its maximum value 
per pole is given by formula (78) of Art. 
Fic. 119. Method of constructing 6 and its effect in reducing the flux in 
saturation curve for zero power 3 ; : 
ey the air gap is readily compensated (on 

zero power factor) by increasing the 
field excitation so that the resultant ampere-turns remain unchanged.* 

Let curve A (Fig. 119) be the open-circuit saturation curve of the 
machine, referred to in Art. 92; it is the curve for the complete machine 
and can be plotted only after the magnetic circuit external to the arma- 
ture has been designed. 

Knowing the increase of flux in pole and frame, the mmf absorbed in 


Ampere-turns per pole 


* This statement is not strictly correct, because the increased ampere-turns on the 
field poles give rise to a greater leakage flux, and this alteration should not be over= 
looked, especially when working with high flux densities in the iron of the magnetie¢ 
circuit. If the estimated leakage flux for a given developed voltage on open circuit in 
&,; maxwells, then, for the same voltage with full-load current on zero power factor, 
the leakage flux would be approximately 4’ = %[(M + M.)/M\, where M is the 
number of field ampere-turns on open circuit, and (M + M,) is the number of field 
ampere-turns with full-load current in the armature, the power factor being sera, 
The quantity Ma is the demagnetizing ampere-turns per pole due to the armature 
current, as given by formula (78). 
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overcoming the increased reluctance of these parts can be calculated, and 
in this way the dotted curve A’ (Fig. 119) can be drawn. This is merely 
the open-circuit saturation curve corrected for increased leakage flux due 
to the additional field current required to balance the demagnetizing 
effect of a given armature current. 

Assuming all the alternating quantities to be simple harmonic func- 
tions, the vector diagram (Fig. 120) can be drawn as explained in connec- 
tion with Fig. 107 (Art. 88). It shows the voltage components for one 
phase of the winding, the vector PE; being the 7R drop, while E,P and 
EE, stand for the reactance voltage drop due to end flux and slot flux 
respectively. The numerical value of EaP can be obtained from formula 
(74) on page 191, and of #/,£ 4 from formula (96) on page 229. 

The apparent developed voltage E’,, obtained from Fig. 120, gives the 
point M on the corrected no-load saturation curve A’ (Fig. 119), and the 
distance H/,M or OM’ shows what exciting ampere-turns are required to 
develop thisemf. The terminal voltage is, however, only E,, which gives 


O E, 


———$ 
IX IX 
(ends) (slots) 


Fia. 120. Vector diagram for zero power factor. 


the point NV of the triangle MNR. Now draw NR parallel to the hori- 
vontal axis to represent the total number of ampere-turns per pole due 
to the armature current, which, as previously explained, will be entirely 
demagnetizing and must, therefore, be compensated by an equal number 
of ampere-turns on the field pole. Thus #;R or OR’ is the field excita- 
lion necessary to produce £; volts at the terminals of the machine. If 
the load is now thrown off, the terminal pressure will rise to Z, and the 
percentage regulation for this particular current output on zero power 
factor will, therefore be 100(RS/R’R). This simple construction enables 
the designer to predetermine with but little error the regulation on zero 
power factor, provided he can correctly calculate the reactances required 
for the vector quantities of Fig. 120. The complete load characteristic 
0’'R is quickly obtained by sliding the triangle MNR along the corrected 
iio-load saturation curve. The difference of pressure SR, corresponding 
lo any particular value OR’ of field excitation (Fig. 119), is called the 
synchronous reactance drop, because, although it is made up partly of real 
reactance drop and partly of armature reaction, it may conveniently be 
troated as if it were due to an equivalent or fictitious reactance capable 
of producing the same total loss of pressure if the mmf of the armature 
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had no demagnetizing or distortional effect. Thus, by producing the 
line PE’, to E, (Fig. 120), so that PE, is equal to RS (Fig. 119), the vector 
diagram shows the difference between the open-circuit pressure OF, and 
the terminal pressure OE; under load conditions at zero power factor 
when the field excitation is maintained constant. The additional (ficti- 
tious) reactance drop E,E} is correctly drawn at right angles to the current 
vector, because on zero power factor the effect of the armature mmf is 
wholly demagnetizing; in other words, it tends to set up a magnetic 
field displaced exactly 90° (electrical space) behind the current producing 
it; hence, when the load is thrown off, the balancing mmf component on 
the field poles will generate the ad- 
ditional voltage in the phase OZ,. 
It should be realized that the ficti- 
tious reactance drop EE’, (Fig. 120) 
cannot be predetermined until the 
whole of the magnetic circuit of the 
machine has been designed. The 
distance DR (Fig. 119) is the loss 
of voltage corresponding to H/,P 
(Fig. 120) and is approximately con- 
stant for a given armature current. 
The portion SD, however, of the 
total difference of voltage depends 
on the slope of the line MS and is 
thus some function of the degree of 
saturation of the iron in the mag- 
netic circuit. It is far from being 
constant (except over the straight 
part of the open-circuit saturation curve) and must be measured off the 
diagram for each different value of the field excitation. This diagram 
(Fig. 119) shows very clearly the advantage of high flux densities (mag- 
netic saturation) in some portion of the magnetic circuit, if good inherent 
regulation is aimed at. 

94. Regulation on Any Power Factor. Unless the effects of cross- 
magnetization are taken into account, it is impossible to predetermine 
the regulation accurately when the power factor differs appreciably from 
zero, but by the intelligent use of vector quantities (involving as they do 
the assumption of simple harmonic curves) very satisfactory results can 
be obtained. Let the external power factor be cos 6, and OR’ (Fig. 121) 
the constant field excitation which would, on open circuit, develop the 
pressure E,, represented by R’S. The full-load current zero-power-factor 
saturation curve O’R has been drawn as previously described. If, then, 
it is possible to determine the point Q on the full-load saturation curve 


(6) oO’ R 
Fra. 121. Saturation curve for any power 
factor. 
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for power factor cos 0, required percentage regulation may be expressed 
as 100(QS/R’Q). 

In Fig. 122, draw the right-angled triangle #,PE, in such a way that 
PE; represents the armature resistance drop per phase with full-load cur- 
rent, and #,P the corresponding synchronous reactance drop, as given 
by SR (Fig. 121). From EH, draw the line E,m of indefinite length and 
so that mE,P is the required power-factor angle 6. From E, as center 
describe the arc of a circle of radius R’S (Fig. 121) equal to the open-cir- 
cuit voltage, and cutting mH; produced at O. Then OF; will be the 
required terminal voltage, which may be plotted as R’Q (Fig. 121). This 
construction provides for the proper angle @ between terminal voltage 
and current; and, in regard to the relation between the terminal voltage 
E, and the open-circuit voltage #, when load is thrown off, it will be seen 
that the total synchronous reactive drop has been used in the impedance 


> 
Armature current 
"ta. 122. Diagram for calculating developed voltage for load of power factor cos 9. 


triangle H,PE, (Fig. 122). This virtually assumes the demagnetizing and 
distortional effects of the armature current to be equivalent to a fictitious 
reactance drop capable of being treated vectorially like any other reac- 
tance drop, and of which the direct effect on regulation is proportional 
to the sine of the angle of lag—a not unreasonable assumption, though 
scientifically inaccurate. This gives good results in machines of normal 
design. It is when departures are made from standard practice that such 
Approximations are likely to be abused. 

95. Short-circuit Current. The maximum value of the armature 
current at the instant a short circuit occurs depends mainly on the induc- 
(ance of the armature windings; but, when the armature mmf has had 
(ime to react on the field and has actually reduced the flux of induction 
in the air gap, the resulting current may be fairly accurately calculated 
hy using the construction indicated in Figs. 123 and 124. 

The vector triangle (Fig. 123) is constructed for any assumed value I, 
of the armature current. It shows that when the terminal voltage is 
yoro-—all three phases of the machine being short-circuited—the flux in 
the air gap must be such that the pressure O4% would be developed in 
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the armature conductors on open circuit. The value OF (Fig. 124) of the 
ampere-turns necessary to produce this flux in the air gap is thus obtained, 
the ordinate OE’; being the voltage developed in the windings as deter- 
mined by the vector diagram. Now since the 

Ey mmf of the armature windings will be almost 

wholly demagnetizing, it is correct to assume 
that the field excitation must be increased by 
an amount equal to the maximum armature 
Ey ampere-turns per pole in order that the result- 
IX (ends) ant excitationmay beOF. Thus FG (Fig. 124) 

is made equal to the maximum value of the 
armature ampere-turns, and, by drawing, to a 
suitable scale, the ordinate GJ equal to the 
assumed armature current J,, the point J on 
the short-circuit current curve is obtained. 
By repeating the construction for any other assumed value of the current 
it will be seen that so long as E’, lies on the straight portion of the no-load 
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Fra. 124. Method of constructing curve of armature current on short circuit. 
characteristic, the relation between the short-circuit current and the field« 
pole excitation is also represented by a straight line. When the field 
excitation is OL, giving a pressure OE, on open circuit, the short-circuit 
current will be LK.* 

* The effects of single-phase short circuits on three-phase generators are discussed 
by H. B. Dwight, Sustained Short Circuits, Hlec. World, vol. 90, p. 1243, Dee, 17, 
1927. See also W. M. Hanna, Calculation of Short-circuit, Currents in A-C N@ 
works, Gen. Elec, Rev., March, April, June, and August, 1937, 
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An important factor that must be taken into account in synchronous 
alternator design is the so-called short-circuit ratio. This ratio refers to 
the relation between the field ampere-turns that are responsible for rated 
terminal emf on open circuit, and the field ampere-turns required for a 
generated emf sufficient to circulate rated current through the armature 
winding when the latter is short-circuited. Thus, if J, in Fig. 124 rep- 
resents full-load armature current, the field must develop OF + FG = OG 
ampere-turns on short circuit if voltage H’, is to be generated internally; 
the open-circuit ampere-turns, to generate EH, volts, is obviously OL. It 
follows, therefore, that the short-circuit ratio is OL/OG; it is a reasonably 
good measure of the ratio of the field strength to the armature strength. 
When, in the interest of economy, both the air gap and the volume of 
field copper are small, the short-circuit ratio will also be low; under this 
condition poor inherent regulation will result, and considerable field- 
excitation change will be required with change in load. Conversely, a 
large short-circuit ratio will involve a large air gap and a rather large 
expensive field winding; under this condition the inherent voltage regu- 
lation will be low, 7.e., good. In practice, synchronous generators will 
have short-circuit ratios that vary between values of 0.66 and 1.2. 

Initial Short-circuwit Current. The problem is different when it is 
desired to predetermine the initial short-circuit current or the amount of 
the armature current at the instant a short circuit occurs (7.e., before 
the increased armature mmf has had time to react upon the field and 
reduce the amount of magnetic flux in the air gap). There will be nothing 
but the impedance of the armature windings to check the growth of the 
current, and, since the resistance of the windings is usually a small per- 
centage of their reactance, we may consider the JR drop to be negligible. 
It should be observed that the slot reactance, which, under normal oper- 
ating conditions, is correctly treated as a fictitious reactance, now becomes 
a real reactance similar to that of the end connections. (The end-con- 
nection reactance of the armature of a synchronous machine may be cal- 
culated by formula (75) on page 192.) The initial short-circuit current 
may, therefore, be calculated by assuming the full voltage developed in 
the armature at the time of the short circuit to be applied across a choke 
coil of reactance (Xena + Xscts). The quantity Xs, can be obtained 
from formula (96) on page 229, by assuming the current J, to be 1 amp. 
‘This would be the correct value to use when all the phases are short- 
vircuited, When only one or two phase-windings of a polyphase machine 
are short-circuited, a correction must be made in evaluating the amount 
of the self-induced flux which links with the windings. 

Core-surface Reactance in Salient-pole Machines. In salient-pole 
machines there is yet another component of the total reactance to con- 
sider; this is the reactance of the flux paths over the cylindrical surface 
of the armature in the air space between the pole tips, This has not 
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previously been considered because, under normal operating conditions, 
the tendency of the belt of armature conductors between the pole tips 
to establish flux from tooth to tooth and from pole tip to pole tip is 
accounted for in any proper scheme for dealing with armature reaction. 
However, when a sudden short circuit occurs, this core-surface leakage 
flux* may be an important factor in determining the short-circuit current, 
and the reactance of the leakage paths over the armature surface between 
pole tips should be considered as a real reactance to be added to those of 
the slots and end connections. 

In order to calculate the leakage flux &, (Fig. 125), the following sim- 
plifying assumptions will be made: (1) The portion of the armature face 
between pole tips is a plane surface. (2) The position of the conductors 
carrying maximum current is halfway between pole tips. This is not 


: \Maximum armature _ V2 DC, I, 
| amp turns per pole An 


Fic. 125. Illustrating calculation of core-surface leakage flux. 


unreasonable inasmuch as the power factor is nearly zero when a short 
circuit occurs. (3) The distribution of current in the conductors is sinus- 
oidal over the armature periphery. This assumption is as previously 
made; it involves the idea of very narrow “belts” of conductors, or a 
large number of slots with as many phases as there are slots. (4) The 
armature has a smooth surface, the fact that this surface is actually 
broken up by a succession of teeth and slots being disregarded. (5) The 
flux paths in air are semicircular arcs described from a center on the arma= 
ture periphery midway between pole tips. (6) The reluctance of the iron 
core is negligible. The symbols used are: 


D = diameter of armature core in inches 

1, = gross length of armature core in inches 
p = number of poles 

B = distance between pole tips in inches 


* Sometimes referred to as zigzag leakage and belt leakage, being, flux due to curren’ 
in the armature windings which is not accounted for as slot flux or end flux, 
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d = tooth pitch in inches 

number of conductors per slot 

number of slots per pole per phase 

I, = rms value of current in armature windings in amperes 


a> 
I 


With a sinusoidal current distribution having its maximum midway 
between poles, the distribution of armature mmf will also be sinusoidal 
and its maximum will occur under the center of the poles where its value 
is 0.44 times the ampere-turns as given by formula (78b) of Art. 86. 
Thus, 


F =0.49 YORE. gibents (97) 


At a distance x from the position of zero mmf, the armature mmf per pole 
is F sin x, and the permeance of a flux path in air of width dx is 2.541,dx/ 
mx, Whence 


d®,; = 2F sin x ae 

Tx 
The lower limit of integration is \/2 because the flux for smaller values of 
« is included in the formula for slot-leakage flux. The upper limit is 
B/2, but, since both these quantities are in inches they must be multi- 
plied by p/D to express them in radians. Therefore, 


i ak 25% 2.54la yee sin x d 
4 us pr/2D x 


XL 


‘The average value of the distance x between the limits considered is small, 
and no appreciable error will be introduced by assuming that sin x is 
equal to x, whence 
_ 2 X 2.541, Pp 
b; = 2X 24g (2) (B—:X) 
Substituting the value of F given by formula (97), we get 


Bem CAAT T, (2) inaewella (98) 


‘The voltage component or 1X drop due to the “cutting” of this flux by 
(he armature conductors may be calculated in the same manner as when 
developing formula (95) for the slot-flux emf component (p. 229); thus, 
on the sine-wave assumption, 


TX surface = 4.446, f(C sp) 10-8 
Substituting &, from formula (98) we get 


mat 


x ) 10-8 volts (99) 


[Kee surface TOAC En pla (2 
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wherein the core length J, is expressed in inches. It is well to remember 
that this is not a component of the total voltage developed in the armature 
windings under normal operating conditions. 

If, instead of a reactive voltage component, the expression for the 
reactance Xvore sufae is needed in order to add this to Xenas and Xsrots, and 
so obtain the total reactance in ohms, which determines the amount of 
the initial short-circuit current, omit 7, from the formula (99). 

96. Efficiency. In estimating the efficiency of an a-c generator before 
it is built, the same difficulties occur as in the case of the dynamo. There 
are always some losses, such as windage, bearing friction, and eddy cur- 
rents, which cannot easily be predetermined, and it is, therefore, necessary 
to include approximate values for these in arriving at a figure for the 
total losses. Very little need be added to what has already been said in 
Art. 61 and the Illustrative Example of Art. 63. In the ratio effictency 
= ae 2 , it is the actual output of the generator at a given 

output + losses 
power factor with which we are concerned, and not the rated kilovolt- 
ampere output. 

Efficiency depends upon the speed at which the machine runs, and also 
upon the power factor of the load. In large machines, direct-coupled 
to the prime mover, the windage and bearing friction losses are generally 
a rather small percentage of the full-load output. As a rough indication 
of the magnitude of these friction losses, the following figures may be 
useful. 


APPROXIMATE WINDAGE AND FRICTION LOSSES EXPRESSED 
AS PERCENTAGE OF FULL-LOAD OUTPUT 


Windage and 
bearing fric- 
tion, per cent 


Open-type, self-ventilated a-c generators.......... +--+ 50 


Turbo-alternators; forced ventilation (exclusive of power 5,000 
COMATIVEMAD cg Pakasia 3.0 Hau Sarees mee eames euaen 10 ,000 


The power required to drive the ventilating fan for turbo-alternators 
will generally be from 0.35 to 0.5 per cent of the rated full-load output of 
the generator. 

The brush-friction loss is usually small, If A is the total area of con= 
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tact in square inches between brushes and slip rings, and v is the peripheral 
velocity of the slip rings in feet per minute, the brush-friction loss will be 
approximately vA/100 watts. 

The figures in the following table give usual (approximate) percentage 
efficiencies of synchronous generators on full load at 0.8 power factor, 
together with usual excitation losses (size of exciter) expressed as a per- 
centage of the kilovolt-ampere output of the generator. 


Kva Efficiency, meen 
rating per cent GAPEORT, 
per cent 
50 90.2 5 
100 91 3.5 
500 93.8 2.0 
1,000 95 1.6 
5,000 96.7 170 
10,000 97.2 0.6 


Very large modern generators, using high-grade steel for the armature 
cores, have been built with efficiencies between 0.98 and 0.985. 

97. Illustrative Example. Regulation and Short-circuit Current of 
Turbo-alternator. Calculate the inherent regulation, the short-circuit 
current, and the efficiency of the 8,000-kva turbo-alternator designed in 
Illustrative Example of Art. 82 (stator) and Illustrative Example of Art. 
91 (rotor). All necessary particulars are to be taken from the design 
sheets of these problems, the quantities to be calculated from the design 
data being: 


a. The percentage inherent regulation (full-load current) when the full 
load (80 per cent power factor) is thrown off 

b. The short-circuit current (per phase winding) with full-load excita- 
tion—both instantaneous and steady values 

c. The efficiency at full load and specified power factor of 80 per cent 


Item a: Inherent Regulation. With varying degrees of tooth satura- 
Lion—especially when, as in this design, all the rotor teeth are not of the 
“ume cross section—the only correct method of predetermining the open- 
circuit saturation curve (similar to Fig. 118, Art. 92) is to plot the flux 
distribution for different values of the exciting ampere-turns and calculate 
the emf developed in each case. It is not necessary to calculate a large 
jiumber of values in this manner; two or three points taken with fairly 
high values of the exciting current will show how the tooth saturation 
alfects the resulting flux; and a curve ean be drawn connecting the known 
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straight part of the saturation curve with these ascertained values for 
the higher densities. ; 

The saturation curve for zero power factor can be drawn as explained 
in Art. 93 (Fig. 119), and the construction of Figs. 121 and 122 can be 
applied for obtaining curves giving the approximate connection between 
terminal volts and exciting current for any other power factor. We shall 
confine ourselves here to calculating the inherent regulation by the more 
correct but more tedious method of plotting flux curves. 

We know that, although 27,000 amp-turns per pole will develop the 
specified terminal voltage when no current is taken from the machine, 
this excitation must be increased to 37,000 amp-turns to give the same 
terminal voltage under full-load conditions (80 per cent power factor). 
If, then, we can calculate the voltage, with this greater field excitation, 
when the load is thrown off, the inherent regulation can be predetermined, 
and, incidentally, we shall obtain a point on the open-circuit character- 
istie corresponding to a fairly high value of the excitation. 

The required flux curve, marked B,, has been plotted in Fig. 114. It 
is derived, like any other flux curve, from the mmf curve M, of Fig. 115 
by using the saturation curves of Fig. 112 which must be extended beyond 
the limits of the diagram in order to read the flux values for the higher 
degrees of excitation. Careful measurements of the flux curve B, give 
an area over the pole pitch of 129 unit squares, and, if we assume the 
form factor of the resulting emf wave (not plotted) to be the same as for 
the open-circuit wave at normal voltage, the emf corresponding to the 


flux B, will be 


3,810 X 129 _ 4,550 volts 
108 


where 108 is the area of flux curve B (Fig. 114) and 3,810 is the terminal 
voltage divided by 4/3, because the three windings on the armature are 
star-connected. The inherent regulation at 80 per cent power factor 1s, 
therefore, 

4,550 — 3,810 


= 19.5 per cent 
3,810 “5 


which is the answer a. 
Ttem b: Short-circuit Current. On the assumption that the inductance 


of the armature windings can be correctly calculated, the short-cireult 
current corresponding to any given field excitation can readily be — 
mined by the method described in Art. 95. The curve marked volts (I! < 
126) is the open-circuit characteristic of the machine, the scale of a 

nates being on the left-hand side of the diagram. ‘The construction sho 
that, in order to develop the flux necessary to produce full-load eur 
(700 amp) in the short-circuited windings, 1,900 amp-turns per pole 
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required. This is the excitation which will develop an ‘“‘apparent”’ emf 
equal to the sum of JX drop (ends) and 1X drop (slots), the effect of the 
IR drop being negligible. The armature mmf is almost directly demag- 
netizing, and the ampere-turns per pole must, therefore, be 1,900 + 
11,340 = 13,240 (the figure 11,340 is calculated on page 242). The cur- 
rent curve, within the range of the diagram, will be a straight line, and, 
with the full-load excitation of 37,000 ampere-turns, the short-circuit cur- 
rent will be 1,950 amp, or 2.8 times normal. This is the steady value 
which the short-circuit current would attain if the field excitation were 
gradually brought up to full-load value; but at the instant of the occur- 
rence of a short circuit with full-load excitation, the current would be 
limited only by the impedance of the stator windings, which must set 
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I"'1a, 126. Curves of open-circuit voltage and short-circuit current—8,000-kva turbo- 
wenerator, 

up a flux of self-induction equal to the total flux. If we neglect the effect 
of iron saturation and the changes in the paths of the flux leakage lines, 
(he momentary current might be 700 X< (4,030/340) = 8,300 amp, or 
nearly 12 times normal-load current. The number 4,030 is OH’, of Fig. 
116, and the denominator 340 is the sum of the 7X voltage drops, which, 
on account of the ZR drop being relatively negligible, is the same as OL’, 
of Fig. 128. 

‘The momentary short-circuit current might even be greater than this, 
depending upon the instantaneous value of the generated emf when the 
short circuit occurs, and the windings should be arranged, if possible, to 
withstand without injury the mechanical forces exerted on the coils under 
(his condition. If this cannot be done, reactance coils external to the 
machine must be provided; but the tendency today is to design machines, 
oven of the largest sizes, with sufficient internal magnetic leakage to 
prevent mechanical injury due to excessive magnetic forces on short cir- 
wuit (refer to Art, 153), 
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When calculating the initial short-circuit current for machines with 
salient poles, the impedance of the armature windings is still further 
increased by what has been called the core-surface reactance, which pro- 
duces the JX drop, as given by formula (99) on page 257. The reason 
why a leakage-flux component equivalent to the flux 6, (Fig. 125) is not 
calculated for the design with cylindrical rotor now under consideration 
is that the flux lines in the air gap have been included in the slot-leakage 
flux. These are the dotted lines shown in the space marked P3 in Fig. 110. 
It is assumed that the solid iron teeth of the field magnet (rotor) will 
oppose the sudden growth of a magnetic field through the teeth or the 
body of the rotor. If the rotor teeth were laminated, it would be reason- 
able to assume a reduction of the short-circuit current on account of 
what would be called zigzag or belt-leakage flux. 

Item c: Efficiency. The calculation of efficiency under different con- 
ditions of loading was illustrated in the Illustrative Example of Art. 63 
in connection with the design of a d-c dynamo. In this problem we shall 
determine the full-load efficiency only. 

The windage and bearing friction loss is very difficult to estimate, but 
some approximate figures were given in the Illustrative Example of Art. 
63. We shall assume 1.1 per cent of the total kilovolt-ampere output 
for the loss due (mainly) to the friction of the air passing through the 
axial ducts, and also to friction in the outside bearing. It is assumed that 
the losses in the bearing on the side of the prime mover are included in 
the steam-turbine efficiency. The power necessary to drive the blower 
is not included in the above estimate of the windage and friction loss, 

For the calculation of iron losses, the student is referred to Art. 52, and 
the Illustrative Example of Art. 53, where the method of determining 
the tooth losses was explained; but, since the maximum air-gap density 
under full-load conditions, as indicated by curve C of Fig. 114, does not 
differ appreciably from the maximum of the open-circuit curve B, we 
shall not trouble to correct the tooth losses as previously calculated. 

With reference to the iron in the body of the stator, the flux indicated 
by the area of the load flux curve C (Fig. 114) does not all enter the core 
below the slots, because this total flux includes the slot-leakage flux, a 
explained in Art. 88. The position of the conductors carrying the maxt 
mum current coincides with the zero point on the armature mmf curyé, 
The point where the resultant mmf curve crosses the datum line is the 
neutral zone, under the given load conditions. This is the position 17% 
(Figs. 114 and 115); and the current in the conductor will be appro 
mately 700 X cos 53° = 420 amp. The slot-leakage flux correspon 
to this particular current—the total not the “equivalent” flux—can 
calculated as explained in Art. 89, when deriving formula (90) which, h 
ever, gives the equivalent and not the total slot-leakage flux, If 
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the calculated slot flux, and @ is the total flux per pole in the air gap, then 
the flux actually carried by the section of the armature iron Nelow the 
slots is (®/2) — @,. This correction is a refinement which need not be 
applied in the case of a turbo-alternator, in which the pole pitch is always 
large, causing ®, to be small in relation to ®; but in machines with a small 
pole pitch—especially if there is only one slot per pole per phase—the 
correction should be made. 

The full-load flux per pole is 66.3 X 10° maxwells as against 62.7 & 108 
on open circuit. With the increase of flux density, the loss per pound of 
iron will be about 2.75 instead of 2.45 watts, and the full-load iron loss 
will, therefore, be 0.3 X 28,000 = 8.4 kw more than on open circuit, thus 
bringing the total iron loss up to (say) 109 kw. 

: The loss at the slip rings may be calculated by the approximate formula 
given in Art. 96. The diameter of the slip rings will probably not be 
less than 15 in., so that the rubbing velocity will be [(r X 15)/12] x 
1,800 = 7,100 fpm. The contact area of the two sets of brushes (to 
carry 514 amp) might be 5 sq in., making the loss from this cause [(7,100 
2 5)/100] = 355 watts, which is negligible in comparison with the other 
osses. 

Adding up the separate losses, we have: 


Kw 
Wander landsiiovion. ,:arkss late cokise oe re tee ae 88 
FIURUOR SOL Men FRR Rr Seen yas LR imesh. hoa ck ee 109 
Stator copper (Illustrative Example, Art. 82)........... 25 
Rotor copper (Illustrative Example, Art. 91)........... 66 
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The kilowatt output is 0.8 X 8,000 = 6,400 and the efficiency, exclud- 
ing losses in exciter and in air blower external to the generator, is, there- 
fore, [6,400/(6,400 + 288)] = 0.957. 


TEST PROBLEMS 


(Chaps. 8 and 9) 


It is not an easy matter to illustrate the contents of this and the preceding chapter 
with short numerical problems, and the few problems here given do not adequately 
over the contents of the last two chapters. It is suggested that, in order to make the 
howt use of the text, actual designs should be worked through to completion. Thus 
imuming the armature of a machine to have been designed generally as in Tlustrative 
l'xumple of Art. 82, the calculations for the complete machine should be made and its 
performance and efficiency predetermined by following item by item the procedure of 
Hlustrative Examples of Arts. 91 and 97. 

1, Given: salient-pole alternator; exciter volts = 125; per cent drop in field rheostat 
» 20; field ampere-turns per pole = 10,000; number of poles = 12; diameter of 
(vylindrical) pole core = 10 in,; depth of field winding = 2 in.; current density in field 
Wire ew 1,510 amp per sq in. Caleulate (a) the cross section of the wire in circular 
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ding (assume resistance per 
Ans. (a) 45,500, (b) 185.5. 
= 141 amp; number of inductors per 


mils, (6) the number of turns per pole of the field win 
circular mil per inch = 1 sts Soe 
iven: current per armature condu 
si sy He number fe tole per pole per phase rs 2; number of poles = ay 
i rmature ampere-turns. . 4,950. 
ve Pe A ee ecise anita sonaniied generator; external power factor = gee 
taemntast volts = 2,200; IR drop per phase winding = 50 volts; 1X bei paneleys 
slots) per phase winding = 200 volts; resultant ampere-turns to develop gine 2 
voltage in armature = 9,000; armature ampere-turns per pole agen atys e aie 
4.000. Calculate (a) the angle 6 between current vector and open-circul emf vi i 
turns on field pole under the above conditions. 
Ans. (a) 48°, 15 min.; (b) 11,700. 

4. Given: 1,000-kva 2,200-volt 3-phase Y-connected generator having ee 
per phase winding of 0.1 ohm, and a total reactance per phase Seats - 9 
The flux per pole on open circuit is 5,000,000 maxwells. ame 3 . wie Bhi 

- itions. . 5,200, i 
ee ee ee alissd ote of flux distribution in air gap of three-phase generator 
is cite eve of maximum value 7,000 gauss; full-pitch winding with 2 eat per 
per phase; 12 poles; 60 cycles; armature diameter = 45 in.; gross irae fo) pit. _ 
core = 18 in.; number of inductors per phase = 256. Calculate the eer . 
the full-load “‘apparent” generated voltage per phase winding. abi eet? ie 4 

6. Given: 100-kva generator; iron loss = 2,100 watts; windage an vis H a 
700 watts; J2R (armature) = 1,200 watts with full-load current; /?h, : au 
load on 0.8 power factor = 1,200 watts; 1? loss, field, at no load = 900 ii : See 
straight-line law between and beyond these limits). Calculate efficiency at 0.8 p 


Ans. 0.945. 
factor with 144 full-load current. ns 


(b) approximate ampere 


CHAPTER 10 


POLYPHASE INDUCTION MOTORS—DESIGN OF 
THREE-PHASE MOTOR 


98. Introductory. In a three-phase generator, the rotation of the 
field magnet system generates three-phase currents in the armature wind- 
ings. If the field system is removed and replaced by a laminated iron cyl- 
inder, a rotating magnetic field will be produced in the cylinder (through 
the air gap) when the armature (stator) windings are excited from a three- 
phase supply. If the laminated cylinder (rotor) is provided with slots 
containing copper bars short-circuited at both ends, it will be dragged 
round by the rotating field, because, if the rotor conductors are not 
allowed to follow the field, heavy currents will be generated in them, and 
these will develop magnetic poles that tend to make the rotor rotate in 
the same direction as the revolving field. It is only when the speed of 
(he rotor is exactly the same as that of the field (synchronous speed) that 
(there will be no emf generated in the short-circuited conductors. Thus it 
is the “slip” of the rotor, or difference between field revolutions and rotor 
revolutions, which causes emfs to be generated and currents to flow in 
(he rotor windings. This, in brief, is the principle of operation of the 
rotating-field, polyphase induction motor with which the student is sup- 
posed to be generally familiar. 

The most scientific method of studying the theory underlying the per- 
formance of induction motors is to consider this type of motor as a special 
vase of the a-c transformer. Thus, whether the rotor coils are moving 
slowly or fast, we should, properly, consider separately the two compo- 
ionts of emf generated in them, the one being the emf due to transformer 
uclion (the pulsating fluxes set up by the magnetizing currents in the— 
“\utionary—primary windings), and the other being the emf of rotation 
(ue to the cutting of the (pulsating) fluxes as the rotor rotates. Since 
\he effect of these actual pulsating flux components of a polyphase stator 
lild is equivalent to that of a resultant field rotating at a particular 
speed known as the “synchronous speed,” it is permissible to substitute 
(his rotating field for the actual component pulsating fields, and the design 
of an induction motor may, therefore, be carried out on lines almost 
\dontical with those on which other dynamo-electrical machines have 
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been designed in preceding chapters of this book. We shall, therefore, 
think of the rotor conductors being cut by the flux set up by the stator 
windings as in a dynamo or a-c generator, except that the rate of cutting 
will not be directly proportional to the speed of the machine, but to the 
difference between the speed of the rotating field and that of the rotor. 
The rate of cutting of the stator conductors by the rotating field is con- 
stant, and equal to the inside periphery of the stator stampings multiplied 
by the synchronous speed. 

99. Design of Induction Motors. Much of what has been said in 
connection with alternator and dynamo design is applicable to the design 
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Fic. 127. Power factor of three-phase induction motors. 


of induction motors. We shall consider a certain flux of @ maxwells per 
pole in the air gap, resulting from the magnetizing currents in all the 
windings on the stator. This flux revolves around the axis of the machine 
at synchronous speed and is cut by the stator conductors (to which it 
owes its existence) and also by the rotor conductors when the rotor speed 
is not exactly the same as that of the field. By synchronous speed is 
meant the speed in revolutions per minute at which the magnetic field 
in the air gap appears to rotate. This is, obviously, NV in the formula 
f = (p/2) X (N/60) as used in dynamo and alternator design. 

We shall assume a sinusoidal distribution of flux density in the air-gap, 
and sine-wave emf and current quantities, the maximum values of which 
are 7/2 times the mean values. The air gap in induction motors is made 
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as small as possible to keep down the amount of the magnetizing com- 
ponent of the stator current which gives rise to the flux, and we shall not, 
at first, concern ourselves with the excitation necessary to establish the 
magnetic field. 

Usual Values of Effictency and Power Factor. In order to estimate the 
probable input and current per phase for a machine of which the mechan- 
ical output is specified, some approximate figures are required. The 
curves of Fig. 127 may be used to estimate the probable full-load power 
factor of a three-phase induction motor, while Fig. 128 gives usual full- 
load efficiencies. Also, the accompanying tables represent actual per- 
formance data for 60-cycle general-purpose squirrel-cage and wound- 
rotor induction motors; the values given may be used to check design 


calculations. 
— re it 
c “ta 


Note: Full-load efficiencies 
usually lie between the limits 
indicated by the two dotted 
curves. The higher efficiencies 
are obtained with high speed 
machines (small number of 
poles ) while low efficiencies 
are obtained mainly with slow 
speed machines (large number 
of poles) 
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Fia. 128. Efficiency of three-phase induction motors. 


100. Usual Values of Flux Density and Specific Loading. The 
average value of the flux density over the pole pitch is defined as BY’ = 
‘/rla, where ® is the total number of maxwells per pole of the rotating 
field, r and J, are the pole pitch and the gross (axial) length of the stator, 
both in inches, the density Bi’ being the average air-gap density in lines 
per square inch. On the sine-wave assumption, the maximum value of 
the air-gap flux density is (r/2)B,, and it is important that this should 
not be so high as to cause magnetic saturation of the teeth. The maxi- 
mum tooth density is By = (r/2)B,(Ald/tl,) where X, ft, and 2, stand, 
respectively, for tooth pitch, tooth width, and net length of stator core. 
Thus B, is seen to depend upon the relation of ¢ and \, and on the maxi- 
mum permissible flux density in the teeth, In practice, the usual range 
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TABLE OF PERFORMANCE DATA FOR 
60-CYCLE GENERAL-PURPOSE SQUIRREL-CAGE INDUCTION MOTORS 


Amp at T lb-ft 

Rpm | fullload | Locked ae re Power 

at rotor 3 factor 

Hp [Poles full amp at oe eat at full 
load | 220 | 440 |220 volts] Full | a4, | Start- ia load 

volts} volts load ing 

2 |3,450} 2.9} 1.45 1062? 475) “2.6 82 0.82 

1 4 | 1,760) 3.2) 1:6 25 | 3.00} 9.0] 5.9 80 0.76 
Ce | 160). 326) 6 2.8 4.53] 12.4 9.0 80 0.68 

8 870} 4.0) 2.0 6.04} 15.0 9.0 78 0.63 

5 25) oe) 3,500| 5.4) 2.7 3.0| 8.2] 5.2 83 0.87 
2 4 |1,750| 5.8) 2.9 45 6.0] 18.0] 15.0 83 0.81 
6 {1,160} 6.6) 3.3 9.1| 22.7] 16.0 82 0.72 

8 870| 7.6) 3.8 1221 27.4), 2820 79 0.65 

4 2 |3,500} 7.8] 3.9 4b) ee TS 85 0.89 

8 4 |1,750| 8.4) 4.2 60 9.0| 25.0) 23.0 85 0.82 
6 |1,160) 9.6} 4.8 13.6] 34.0| 24.0 84 0.73 

8 870| 10.8} 5.4 18.1} 40.7| 27.9 84 0.65 

_ 2 3,500 13.0), 6.5 7.5) 1623 )> 11.0 85 0.89 
5 4 |1,750| 13.6) 6.8 90 | 15.0] 33.7] 28.0 85 0.85 
6 |1,160| 15.0) 7.5 22.7| 51.0) 36.0 85 0.77 

8 870] 16.4) 8.2 30.2] 68.0] 39.0 84 0.71 

a; 2 |3,500| 19.2} 9.6 11.3) 24.0] 17-0 85 0.90 
74 4 |1,750| 20.0) 10.0 120 | 22.5] 48.0] 39.0 85 0.87 
6 | 1,160] 21.6) 10.8 34.0] 73.0] 51.0 85 0.80 

8 870} 23.0} 11.5 45.3| 97.0} 56.0 84 0.76 

* , 2 3,500 25.6) 12.8 15.0} 30.0] 22.0 85 0.90 
10 4 |1,750| 26.4) 13.2 150 30.0| 60.0} 52.0 85 0.87 
6 | 1,160] 28.0) 14.0 45.3| 90.0] 68.0 85 0.82 

8 870| 30.0) 15.0 60.4| 120.0} 75.0 85 OnTm 

ye 2 3,500 38.0) 19.0 22.5} 45.0] 34.0 86 0.90 

15 4 |1,750| 39.0) 19.5 225 | 45.0] 90.0] 74.0 86 0.88 
6 | 1,160] 40.0; 20.0 68.0] 136.0] 95.0 86 0.85 

8 870] 43.0) 21.5 90.0| 181.0] 113.0 86 0.79 

2 | 3,500] 50.0} 25.0 30.0} 60.0] 45.0 87 0.90 

20 4 11,750] 51.0) 25.5) 295 | 60.0) 120.0) 90.0 87 0.88 
6 |1,160|] 53.0} 26.5) 90.6] 181.0] 122.0 87 0.85 

8 870] 56.0] 28.0 121.0] 242.0] 151.0 87 0.80 

; 2 |3,500| 62.0) 31.0 37.5] 75.0] 56.0 88 0.90 
25 4 11,750] 62.0) 31.0 365 | 75.0] 150.0] 112.0 88 0.89 
6 | 1,160] 64.0) 32.0 113.0] 226.0] 152.0 88 0.87 

8 870| 69.0) 34.5 151.0} 302.0] 188.0 88 0.81 
Se Se, 
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TABLE OF PERFORMANCE DATA FOR 
60-CY CLE GENERAL-PURPOSE SQUIRREL-CAGE INDUCTION MOTORS.— 
(Continued) 
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Amp at 
Rpm | full load | Locked meio, WT re ek Power 
tin’ othe Sith | aa eae EEOLOL ie factor 
lena | 220 | 440 [om A) run |, |Start-| at full | 950! 
volts | volts load ax | ing load 
2 | 3,500 74 37 45 90 67 89 0.90 
30 4 | 1,750 74| 37 435 90 180 135 89 0.89 
6 | 1,160 76| 38 136| 272 183 89 0.87 
8 870 82 41 181 362 226 88 0.82 
2 |3,500 90 49 60 120 81 89 0.90 
40 4 |1,750 90 49 575 120 240 180 89 0.90 
61, 160 100 50 181 362 244 89 0.88 
8 870) 106 53 242 484 302 88 0.84 
2 | 3,500 122 61 75 150 93 89 0.90 
50 4 | 1,750 122 61 725 150 300 225 89 0.90 
6 |1,160} 126 63 227 454 306 89 0.88 
8 870) 132 66 302 762 377 88 0.84 
2 |3,500} 182 91 113 226 124 90 0.90 
75 4 /1,750} 182 91) 1,075 225 450 337 90 0.90 
6 |1,160|) 188 94 240 680 458 90 0.88 
8 870) 192 96 453 906 565 89 0.86 
2 |3,500| 242) 121 150} 300 165 90 0.90 
100 4 |1,750| 242) 121) 1,450 300; 600} 375 90 0.90 
6 |1,160} 248} 124 453 || 906 565 90 0.88 
8 870| 256) 128 604| 1,208) 755 89 0.86 
4 |1,750| 300] 150 375| 750] 410 90 0.90 
125 6 |1,160] 306} 153] 1,800 566 | 1,132 705 90 0.90 
8 870| 316) 158 755|1,510) 940 89 0.89 
10 690| 324) 162 951] 1,902/ 1,140 89 0.89 
4 |1,750| 354) 177 450 900 405 91 0.91 
150 6 |1,160| 360) 180) 2,175 680 | 1,360 850 91 0.91 
8 870} 366) 183 906 | 1,812) 1,130 90 0.90 
10 690} 380) 190 1,141 | 2,282} 1,370 89 0.89 
4 11,750] 474) 237 600 | 1,200 600 91 0.91 
200 6 |1,160} 480} 240) 2,900 906 | 1,812] 1,130 91 0.91 
8 870} 488} 244 1,208 | 2,416} 1,510 90 0.90 
10 690} 506} 253 1,522] 3 ,044| 1,825 89 0.89 
4 |1,750} 590) 295 750 | 1,500 750 91 0.91 
250 6 |1,160} 596) 298) 3,600 | 1,133 | 2,266] 1,415 91 0.91 
8 870] 604) 3802 1,510] 3,020] 1,855 90 0.90 
10 690) GIS) 3809 1,903 | 3,806 | 2,280 90 0.90 
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TABLE OF PERFORMANCE DATA FOR 
60-CYCLE WOUND-ROTOR INDUCTION MOTORS 


Full-load amp 


noo 
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TABLE OF PERFORMANCE DATA FOR 
60-CYCLE WOUND-ROTOR INDUCTION MOTORS.—(Continued) 


NINO 


Rpm at 
Poles full 
load 
6 1,100 
8 845 
4 1,700 
6 1,115 
8 850 
4 1,700 
6 1,140 
8 855 
4 1,700 
6 | 1,140 
8 855 


4 | 1,700 
6 | 1,140 
8 870 


1,725 
6 | 1,145 
840 


ooo 


4 | 1,700 
6 | 1,125 
8 840 


ooo 


1,720 
1,145 
835 


ooo 


1,720 
6 | 1,130 
840 


1,740 
6 | 1,145 
850 


1,740 
6 | 1,145 


850 


a es ae Torque, lb-ft BE ane Power 
Hp | Poles ciency factor 
at full | 8? full 

Stator | Rotor | Full load Max load load 

4 91 123 152 360 87 0.91 

50 6 85 128 225 750 90 0.85 
8 82 135 300 850 89 0.81 

10 80 140 385 950 87 0 

4 183 145 225 560 90 0.89 

75 6 188 148 338 900 90 0.87 
8 193 145 453 1,200 89 0.85 

10 200 146 565 1,350 88 0.80 

4 244 142 300 750 90 0.90 

6 246 192 450 1,050 90 0.88 

100 8 256 150 600 1,500 90 0.85 
10 265 207 755 1,525 88 0.83 

12 314 164 905 2,000 88 Onis 

4 304 131 375 1,100 90 0.90 

6 306 200 560 1,300 91 0.88 

125 8 316 210 750 1,700 90 0.86 
10 325 228 945 1,900 89 0.84 

12 350 170 1,130 2,400 89 0.79 

4 360 134 450 1,200 90 0.90 

6 367 152 675 1,500 91 0.89 

150 8 373 217 900 2,000 90 0.88 
10 387 220 1 5135 2,275 90 0.84 

12 400 225 1,350 3,000 89 0.80 

4 480 175 600 1,300 90 0.90 

200 6 484 173 900 2,000 91 0.88 
8 490 237 1,200 2,500 91 0.88 

12 500 240 1,800 4,250 90 0.87 


of maximum densities in the minimum section of the iron of induction 
motor teeth, expressed in lines per square inch, is as follows: 


lor f = 25, BY lies between 90,000 and 125,000, a common value being 


BY = 100,000. 


lor f = 60, BY lies between 75,000 and 105,000, a common value being 


BY’ = $5,000. 


The flux density in the stator core below the teeth will generally be 
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between 50,000 and 85,000 lines per sq in. in 60-cycle induction motors, 
the usual range for 25-cycle machines being from 65,000 to 100,000 lines. 
These figures refer to the maximum density of the rotating flux, that is to 
say, of the resultant flux in the stator ring due to the combined magnetiz- 
ing effect of all the phase windings. 

The air-gap density may have to be kept below what would be per- 
missible if the resulting tooth densities alone were considered. It is usu- 
ally desirable to keep the magnetizing component of the stator current as 
small as possible, which involves not only a small air gap, but low flux 
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Fia. 129. Curves giving approximate values for the stator ampere-conductors per inch 
of air-gap periphery of induction motor. 


densities in air gap and teeth. Usual values for the average air-gap den- 
sity over the pole pitch, expressed in lines per square inch, are as follows: 

For f = 25, BY lies between 28,000 and 45,000, a common value being 
around 35,000. 

For f = 60, BY lies between 23,000 and 38,000, a common value being 
around 26,000. : 

The higher values of air-gap density occur in machines of large output, 
large diameter of rotor, low voltage, and small number of poles. 

Specific Loading. This is the quantity ¢ as used in dynamo and alter= 
nator design. It is the ampere-conductors per inch of air-gap periphery 
the length around the air gap being practically the same whether meas- 
ured on the outside of the rotor or inside of the stator, because of the 
very small clearance between the two. Thus, in a three-phase motor, 
q = 3Z1./rD, where Z is the number of face conductors per phase, Jy is 
the current per conductor, and D is the air-gap diameter in inches. Usual 
values of q are given in the curves of Vig, 129, 
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101. Usual Values of Slot Pitch. The slot pitch d is equal to the pole 
pitch divided by the number of slots per pole. The designer has no defi- 
nite rules to guide him in deciding upon the number of slots per pole. 
Generally speaking, a large number of slots is desirable; but this increases 
the amount of space taken up by insulation, and it increases the weight 
and cost of the machine. The number of slots in the stator should be 
divisible by 2 for two-phase motors, and by 3 for three-phase motors. It 
is usual to provide a number of slots which is also divisible by the number 
of poles, but windings can be devised for stators having a fractional num- 
ber of slots per pole. Machines with 8 and 10 slots per pole are suitable 
only for two-phase motors. The table shown below gives the usual num- 
ber of slots per pole for different values of the pole pitch. As a general 
rule, it is desirable to make the width of the slot approximately equal 
to the tooth width at the internal diameter of the stator. 


Number of 

Pole pitch slots per 
rin. pole 

3to 4 6or 8 
5 8or 9 

6 8, 9, or 10 
7 9 or 10 

8to 9 9, 10, or 12 
10 10 or 12 
12 to 14 12 or 15 


The slot depth ranges from about 1 up to 3 in. in very large motors. 
A 100-hp motor would generally have a depth of slot not exceeding 2 in. 
102. The Output Equation. Expressed in horsepower, the output of a 
polyphase motor is 
nn 
hp = EI, cos 0 X 746 
where ZH = volts per phase winding, being 1/+/3 times the supply voltage 
if the stator is three-phase star-connected 
I, = effective current (rms value) per stator conductor 
cos 8 = power factor of motor 
n = efficiency 


In order to make this formula of use in determining the leading dimen- 
wions of the machine, certain substitutions must be made. The quantity 
’ may be expressed by formula (64a) which was developed in Art. 69 
dealing with a-c generators; thus, on the sine-wave assumption, 


E = 2.22fbdZ X 10-8 
But 


f= pr and = = BY 


wDly 
120 “?p 
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Therefore, 
- PNY ( py Dla -1) 
E = 2,22 (=) (x, ~ dZ X 10 
= 5.81NBYDldZ X 10-% 
Also, 
_ nZi, qrD 
es Bes and @/,= ~~ 2 


Substituting the values of H and J, in the formula for horsepower, 


“ ” 10) ( gD fs) 
hp = 5.81(N BY DladZ X 1071) (2?) cos 6 X 746 


Hence, 
4.07 X hp X 10" 


2 a 
in © BiqNdn cos 6 


(100) 
where D and I, are the diameter and axial length of the air gap expressed 
in inches, and d is the winding factor, z.e., the product of the distribution 
factor k and the pitch factor k’, formulas (65) and (66), respectively. 

As the output equation properly shows, the quantity D?l,, which is 
actually a measure of the physical volume of the machine, depends, among 
other things, upon the horsepower per revolution. This is particularly 
significant because it indicates that, for a given value of Dlg, 7.e., size, 
the horsepower output of a motor increases as the speed is raised. Or, 
to put it another way, this implies that two-pole motors are generally 
smaller and less expensive to build than are those designed for multipolar 
operation. Moreover, since present-day motors are manufactured in 
accordance with National Electrical Manufacturers Association (NEMA) 
frame sizes and standards, it is important to recognize that motor manu- 
facturers may employ each lamination design for several combinations 
of horsepower output and speed. 

Ratio of Air-gap Diameter to Axial Length. It is not possible to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules regarding the relation of the diameter of rotor 
(or stator) to the length measured parallel to shaft (7.e., the total thick- 
ness of stampings in the iron core, including vent ducts and insulation 
between stampings). The number of poles is an important consideration 
and, for a definite relation between pole pitch and axial length, we would 
have J, « D/p, the condition for a square polar area being l, = 7 = 
tD/p; but large variations are permissible. There are many factors 
governing this ratio, which include economical considerations, such as the 
labor cost of assembling the parts, even when alternative designs show 
no appreciable difference in material cost. The peripheral velocity mu 
also be considered and kept within reasonable limits, but the pro 
diameter D is rarely determined on this basis. It is obvious that, if 
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can decide upon a suitable value for either 7 or J,, the other dimension is 
obtained from the output equation (100). The pole pitch 7 will evidently 
depend somewhat upon the horsepower per pole and will be considerably 
larger in a machine of large output and few poles than in a machine of 
small output and many poles. On the basis of the same output per pole, 
the area of the air gap (7 X J.) must be larger for a low-frequency than 
for a high-frequency machine, because of the slower rate of cutting of the 
flux by the conductors in the slots. (This slower rate of cutting is not 
entirely compensated for by the fact that slightly higher flux densities 
are permissible with the lower frequencies.) Thus, the pole pitch 7 
will generally be greater in 25-cycle motors than in 60-cycle motors. The 
values of 7 found in commercial machines are the result of considering 
all the controlling factors. The following dimensions are usual, but con- 
siderable departures therefrom are permissible. It will, of course, be 
understood that, since the pole pitch is equal to tD/p, it is not usually 
an exact number of inches, and the figures here given are approximate 
only. 


APPROXIMATE USUAL VALUES OF POLE PITCH (7) 


1 4 2,400 5 1,250 
2 5 3,000 6% | 1,560 
4% 6 3,600 74 | 1,875 
8 7 4,200 83% | 2,190 
15 8 4,800 | 10 2,500 
25 9 5,400 | 11% | 2,810 
40 10 6,000 | 124 | 3,130 
60 ll 6,600 | 1334 | 3,440 
85 12 7,200 | 15 3,750 
120 13 7,800 | 16 4,000 


103. Peripheral Velocity—Ventilating Ducts. The peripheral velocity 
of the rotor in feet per minute is v = tDN/12. However, since N = 
\20//p (very nearly, for induction motors) and r = rD/p, the peripheral 
peed may be expressed in terms of frequency and pole pitch as follows: 


v = 10f7 (101) 


Thus, for a given frequency, the peripheral speed is directly proportional 
\o the pole pitch, and it, therefore, increases with the output per pole. 
Values for v corresponding to particular pole-pitch dimensions are given 
in the foregoing table, 
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Ventilating Ducts. Radial vent ducts are provided in the stator core 
as in the armature cores of a-c generators (refer to Arts. 16 and 58). 
They should be about 3¢ to 14 in. wide, and their number will depend 


Peripheral velocity v, Thickness of stack, 


fpm in. 
1,500 114 to 2 
3,000 2 to2l 
4,500 214 to3 
6,000 3 to34 


somewhat upon the peripheral velocity of the rotor. Experience shows 
that the thickness of the stack of stampings between air ducts should 
not exceed the figures given in the above table. 

104. Losses in Stator Core and Teeth. American practice favors open 
slots in the stator stampings, with closed or nearly closed slots in the 
rotor. Such slots reduce the cost of winding and also improve the elec- 
trical and mechanical features of the stator coils. With semiclosed slots 
in the stator as well as in the rotor, the core losses are less because the 
high-frequency flux variations known as tooth pulsations are very greatly 
reduced. With open slots in the stator, these additional core losses due 
to high-frequency flux pulsations and eddy currents may be considerable. * 
It is suggested that the total core losses in induction motors with closed 
or partially closed slots in both stator and rotor may be read, without 
reduction, directly from the curve, Fig. 67; but, when open slots are used 
in the stator, the loss per pound as read from the curve should be increased 
about 25 per cent. 

105. Stator Windings—Current Density. There is no essential differ- 
ence between the windings on the stator of an induction motor and those 
on the armature of an a-c generator. The student is, therefore, referred 
to Art. 73, where armature windings are briefly discussed. There are 
many forms of winding, for both generator armatures and induction- 
motor stators, which will not be described in this book, but some com- 
ments will be made concerning two general types used in the stators of 
design problems which follow. In one of them, the so-called single-layer 
“mush” winding, the coils are all similar and usually are taped at the 
ends before being put into position. The straight portion of the coil is 
left untaped, so that the wires may be inserted one by one into previously 
insulated slots of the semiclosed type. The ends of the coils outside the 
slots are bent and twisted in such shape as to clear each other. In this 
type of winding (sometimes referred to as full-overlap winding) the total 


* Spooner, T., and C. W. Krnearp, No-load Induction Motor Core Losses, 7'rand, 
AIEE, vol. 48, p. 645, 1929; Spoonsr, T., Squirrel-cage Induction Motor Core Lossen, 


Trans. ALEE, vol. 44, p. 155, 1925; Spoonwr, T., Tooth Pulsations in Rotating: 


Machines, Trans. AJHE, vol. 43, p. 252, 1924. 
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number of slots counted around the periphery must be a multiple of 4. 
The manner in which the coils would be arranged on the stator of a small, 
three-phase induction motor with 36 slots is shown in Fig. 130. 

The approximate mean length per turn of the winding on induction 
motor stators for use on circuits up to 600 volts may be calculated by the 
formula 


Mit in inches = 2], + 237+ 6 (102) 


where 7 is the pole pitch, or “throw”’ of the coil in the case of a chorded 
or short-pitch winding. 


This coil in slots 1 and 10 


a 


oO 
= 
3s 
a 
°o 
= 


Fra. 130. Portion of full-overlap single-layer winding on stator of three-phase induc- 
tion motor (4-pole—36 slots—3 slots per pole per phase). 


Current Density. The current density in the stator windings is usually 
between 1,500 and 3,300 amp per sq in. It depends upon the peripheral 
velocity of the rotor and is usually higher on the lower-voltage machines 
hecause of the smaller thickness of insulation required and the greater 
facility for getting rid of the heat. A common value for the current 
density A in amperes per square inch is from 2,000 to 3,000, with 3,500 
as a usual value in motors used intermittently, as for the operation of 
elevators. The current density in the rotor conductors may generally 
he about 15 to 30 per cent higher than in the stator windings. 

A more common type of stator winding, and one that is used almost 
exclusively in standard motors, is the two-layer lap winding in which all 
ooils, similar in shape and size for a given machine, are usually preformed 
on special machines before they are inserted in the slots of the core, 
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When the stator has open slots, and this is particularly true of some of 
the larger motors, the coils are dipped in insulating varnishes and baked 
before the actual winding procedure is started. Unlike single-layer wind- 
ings, whose coil pitches are limited to certain spans that are determined 
by the number of slots, poles, and phases, double-layer windings can have 
any desired fractional pitch; this is an important design advantage when 
the coil pitch must be adjusted to provide a definite number of effective 
turns per coil. Figure 86 illustrates one of the phases of such a winding 
with full-pitch coils, while Fig. 87 shows a complete lap-winding diagram 
with a fractional pitch of 7%, z.e., 140 electrical degrees. 

106. Rotor Windings—Current Density. The great majority of 
present-day induction motors are manufactured with squirrel-cage rotors, 
a common practice being to employ windings of cast aluminum. In this 
construction the assembled rotor laminations are placed in a mold after 
which molten aluminum is forced in, under pressure, to form the bars and 
end rings; often cooling fins are formed as extensions of the end rings. 
In other designs, copper or brass bars, of round or rectangular shape to 
fit the rotor slots tightly, are driven into the slots, projecting a short dis- 
tance from each end of the core; end rings of the same material, with 
holes lining up with the projecting conductors, are then forced over the 
latter, after which conductors and end rings are soldered, welded, or 
brazed. 

For induction motors requiring speed control or extremely high values 
of starting torque, the wound-rotor construction is frequently employed. 
An insulated winding, generally of the modified wave type (see Fig. 85), 
is used and, for three-phase service, is connected star or delta, with the 


phase ends brought out to three slip rings; as in the stator winding the © 


coils may be either full-pitch or fractional pitch. 

Essentially, there is little difference between the squirrel-cage and 
wound rotors, the object of the latter being merely to bring out the ends 
of a polyphase winding to slip rings in order that additional external 
resistance may be connected in series to improve the starting torque, 
The squirrel-cage rotor may be thought of as being provided with short- 
circuited, single-turn, full-pitch coils, equal in number to one-half the 
number of rotor bars. It is a winding of many phases. The wound 
rotor, on the other hand, is usually provided with a three-phase winding, 
in order to limit the number of slip rings. 

The relation between torque and slip, as affected by rotor resistance, 
is discussed in Art. 108 and again in Art. 119, wherein the circle diagram 
is used to show how the starting torque is influenced by both the leakage 
reactance and the resistance of the windings. The effect of rotor resist- 
ance on starting torque may, however, be explained briefly as follows, 
Assuming very small rotor losses (72, nearly zero), the current at starting 
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(rotor at rest) would be large, but it would be out of phase with the 
rotating field which produces the back emf in the stator windings, and 
the starting torque would be small. By increasing the resistance of the 
rotor circuits, the amount of the starting current may be reduced, but a 
larger component of this current will be in phase with the flux, and, since 
torque depends upon the product of magnetic field and the current com- 
ponent in phase with it, the starting torque will be improved. Obviously, 
there is a particular value of resistance which will give the best starting 
torque, and any resistance in excess of this will so reduce the total current 
that the torque will be less, although the phase of the current will be more 
nearly the same as that of the magnetic field. 

The slip-ring motor permits of a low-resistance winding which will give 
high efficiency under running conditions, with the means of inserting 
extra resistance to give large torque under starting conditions. The chief 
difference in construction is that insulated rotor slots are necessary and 
there is less room for the copper than in the squirrel-cage rotor. Wound 
rotors are usually provided with double-layer wave windings. The coil 
connections are generally such as to provide a three-phase star winding 
with the free ends brought out to the three slip rings, although in the 
case of high-voltage motors (Art. 110 and Fig. 138) the delta connection 
may be employed to limit the voltage between slip rings. It is important 
to see that the thickness of the tooth at the root is sufficient for mechani- 
cal strength, even if the flux density is not excessive. The maximum 
tooth density may be from 100,000 to 125,000 lines per sq in. in the rotor 
teeth. 

By using special designs of squirrel-cage rotor, it is possible to obtain a 
performance approaching that of machines with wound rotor, namely, 
good starting torque with low current, combined with reasonably high 
efficiency under running conditions. Double squirrel-cage windings* are 
sometimes used, with an inner winding (bottom of slots) of low resistance 
and high reactance, and an outer winding (upper part of slots) of high 
resistance and low reactance. When starting the motor, with rotor at 
rest, the outer winding is effective in providing the large starting torque, 
but, as the speed increases, the frequency of the rotor currents decreases 
und the inner winding becomes effective in providing good full-load effi- 
ciency and small slip. The distribution of current between the two wind- 
ings is automatic and exactly in accordance with requirements. A mag- 
netic bridge is usually provided between the upper and lower bars in the 
slot, ‘This increases the reactance of the inner winding. 

By providing deep narrow slots in the rotor punchings, and using a 
nquirrel-cage winding of thin flat copper bars, fairly good full-voltage 


"8.8. L, Crtana, General Theory of Multiple-cage Induction Motors, T'rans. ATER, 
Vol, 68, part 2, pp. F1890-1148, 1049, 
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starting may be obtained without much sacrifice of full-load efficiency. 
With the large slot-leakage flux passing through the copper bars at a high 
frequency with rotor at rest, eddy currents are induced which increase 
the apparent resistance of the rotor winding and ensure a good starting 
torque. Under running conditions, with low frequency in the rotor, the 
copper losses—and therefore the slip—are not excessive. 

An important aspect of squirrel-cage design is the proper selection of 
the number of slots with respect to that on the stator; the number of 
slots on rotor and stator must never be the same, but either may be more 
than the other. Although the analysis and principles underlying stator 
and rotor slot combinations are beyond the scope of this book,* it should 
be pointed out that certain improper combinations will cause the motor 
to cog, develop synchronous cusps in the torque-speed curve, or operate 
noisily. Cogging may result when the starting torque varies widely for 
different rotor positions with respect to the stator; in fact, in certain posi- 
tions the locking torque may be sufficient to prevent the motor from 
starting. When synchronous cusps develop, the motor speed increases 
to a fraction—one-seventh, for example—of synchronous speed, and con- 
tinues to operate at the subsynchronous speed; in some designs the syn- 
chronous cusps may be so pronounced that the normal starting torque 
may not be sufficient to accelerate the unloaded motor to normal speed. 
The objectionable characteristics indicated are brought about by certain 
combinations of stator and rotor slots that cause flux harmonics in the 
air gap. Noise and vibration should, of course, be avoided, where this is 
possible, in the original design. In addition to the careful choice of slot 
combinations it should be pointed out that such faulty operation may 
be minimized by the use of equalizer connections} in the stator winding 
and good mechanical construction. , 

Concerning stator and rotor slot combinations, the following general 
rules should be followed: (1) to avoid cogging the difference between the 
number of stator and rotor slots should not be equal to or a multiple of 
3p for three-phase machines, nor equal to or a multiple of 2p for two-phase 
motors; (2) to avoid synchronous cusps in the torque-speed curve the 
difference between the number of stator and rotor slots should not be 
equal to p, 2p, or 5p for three-phase machines, nor to p for two-phase 
motors; (3) to avoid noisy operation the difference between the number 
of stator and rotor slots should not be equal to 1, 2, (p + 1), or (p + 2), 


* Morritt, W. J., Harmonic Theory of Noise in Induction Motors, Trans. ALER, 
vol. 59, p. 474, 1940; Drexse, E. E., Synchronous Motor [Effects in Induction 
Madhinds, Trans. AIEE, vol. 49, p. 1033, 1930; Granam, Q., Dead Points in Squirrels 
cage Motors, Trans. AIEFE, vol. 59, p. 637, 1940. me gr 

pra Ci Bs “ Alternating-current Armature Windings,”’ Chap. 15, MeCGrawe 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951. 
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Rotor-bar Skew. Another rather general practice is to provide the 
squirrel cage with skewed slots, 7.e., slots that are not parallel to the shaft 
axis. When carefully done, rotor-bar skew will effectively reduce motor 
noise and vibration, and will minimize cogging and synchronous cusps; 
other advantages resulting from the choice of a proper angle of ‘“‘twist”’ 
are increased starting torque and reduced starting current. 

Because of the presence of slots and teeth in both stator and rotor, space 
ripples are superimposed upon the normal sinusoidal flux-density dis- 
tribution. Harmonic rotor voltages induced by such ripples then tend to 
develop corresponding harmonic rotor currents which, in turn, react with 
the flux wave to produce such undesirable effects as noise and dips in the 
torque-speed curve. To subdue a particularly objectionable nth har- 
monic the rotor bars should be skewed by an angle that is just sufficient 
to cause the induction of two equal and opposite emfs in each bar; such 
harmonic emf cancellation will then eliminate the very harmonic current 
that normally reacts with its corresponding component in the flux wave 
to produce noise and dips in the torque-speed characteristic. For exam- 
ple, if it is deemed desirable to nullify the effect of the seventh harmonic 
in the flux wave of a four-pole machine (the seventh harmonic develops 
28 poles in a four-pole motor), the rotor bars must be skewed one-four- 
teenth of 360°, or 25.7°; thus, with 28 harmonic poles, a skew of 25.7 
mechanical degrees or 360 electrical degrees, each bar will be acted upon 
equally by alternate harmonic poles of the same polarity. (In a d-c gen- 
erator, this would be equivalent to an armature-winding coil span of 360 
electrical degrees, a condition that would result in zero generated voltage.) 
Under certain manufacturing conditions it is sometimes found desirable 
to skew the stator slots, instead of those of the rotor. When this is done 
the skew in stator slot pitches must be equivalent, in terms of electrical 
degrees, to that calculated for the rotor bars. 

Current Density. Current densities in the bars of squirrel-cage rotors 
may be 2,500 to 4,500 amp per sq in. In deciding upon the section of the 
conductor, the rotor resistance of bars and end rings must be proportioned 
so that the motor develops the required starting torque. 

When the rotor has a wire-wound winding the mean length per turn is 
approximately equal to that in the stator, and is given by formula (102). 

107. End-ring Current in Squirrel-cage Rotors. The actual current 
distribution in the bars and end rings of squirrel-cage rotors is complicated 
because (1) the magnitudes and directions change in the individual con- 
ductors from instant to instant as the rotor revolves; (2) for any given 
instant the magnitudes and/or directions differ in all the conductors over 
one pole pitch; and (3) the current variations do not follow a simple 
sinusoidal function, A reasonably good approximation may, however, be 
obtained for the end-ring current if the space and time variations are 
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assumed to be sinusoidal. Considering a group of rotor conductors in 
one pole pitch, one-half of them send current into an end ring while the 
other half receive a like amount of current from the same end ring. At 
the instant when a conductor near the center of the group is carrying 
maximum current, those at the two extremes of the pole pitch will carry 
no current. It follows, therefore, that the maximum current occurring in 
the end rings which short-circuit the rotor bars is the sum of the average 
currents in one-half of the number of bars under one pole. Thus, the maxi- 


mum end-ring current 
Ciey te Me 
e(max) 2p r (avg) 
Since I, cave) = I, X 1.11, where 1.11 is the form factor for a sine wave 
and I, stands for the rms value of the rotor-bar current, 


bars dis 
Tomax) = “95 % THI 


But Lecmax) = Ie ~/2. It follows, therefore, that 
re bars XI, _ bars X 1 ies (103) 
20/2 X 1.11p 7p 
108. Relation between Slip and Rotor Resistance. With no external 
load on the motor, and negligible friction and windage losses, the rotor 
would rotate at the same speed as the field; and, since the rotor conductors 
would not be cut by the rotating flux, there would be no voltage generated 
in these conductors, and, consequently, no rotor current. When the 
motor is called upon to do mechanical work, the motor will slow down 
until the “‘slip revolutions” are just sufficient to develop a voltage in the 
rotor conductors which will overcome the ohmic resistance and produce 
the particular current which will make the torque developed by the rotor 
exactly equal to the torque exerted by the load (including friction and 
windage losses in the motor itself). The slip revolutions are the difference 
between the synchronous rpm and the actual rpm of the rotor. 
The slip of an induction motor is defined as the ratio 


synchronous rpm — actual rpm 
= synchronous rpm 
slip revolutions 
synchronous revolutions 


The slip revolutions (the numerator in this expression) must obviously 
be proportional to the volts necessary to overcome the rotor resistances, 
or to I,R,, while the synchronous revolutions (the quantity in the denome 
inator) are proportional to the voltage generated by transformer action 


i.e., by the same (imaginary) revolving field cutting the rotor conductor 


at synchronous speed. This ratio may be more clearly expressed in ter 
of power input and output. 
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Relations between Torque, Speed, and Power. The force which causes 
the rotor to rotate and transmit mechanical power to the shaft is the 
sum of all the tangential forces due to the currents in the rotor conductors 
acting upon the magnetic field in which they are moving. The force 
exerted by each conductor at a given instant is proportional to the product 
of current and density of magnetic flux. Thus the torque may be said 
to be proportional to the product of magnetic flux and the rotor current 
component in phase with it. This may be expressed in pound-feet, or 
as the pull in pounds which, when acting at a radius of 1 ft, will produce 
the same turning effect as the summation of all the smaller forces acting 
at the periphery of the rotor on the individual conductors. 

Power is the product of torque and speed. The field revolves at syn- 
chronous speed, and the emf induced in the rotor by transformer action— 
the stator winding being the primary and the rotor winding the second- 
ary—may be thought of as being due to a flux rotating at synchronous 
speed. In the rotor, or secondary, winding, there is also a back emf pro- 
duced due to the rotation of the rotor. 

Let ® stand for the flux which actually enters the rotor core. It may 
be defined as that component of the total flux in the stator which is in 
phase with the rotor current J, and is ‘‘cut” by the rotor winding of 
resistance R, We may therefore think of the current J, in the rotor as 
being in phase with the emf generated by the cutting of the flux &. 

If H, = voltage generated in rotor due to the “‘slip” revolutions, 


E, = K®(N, — N,) = 1,R, 


where N, = synchronous rpm, N, = rotor rpm, and K is a constant. 
Thus, 

I,Rk, = K®N, — KON, (a) 
Expressed in words, this means that the rotor ZR drop is equal to the 
difference between the emf developed by the rotation of the field, K@N,, 
and the emf developed by the rotation of the rotor, K@N,. If the rotor 
were to run at synchronous speed, there would be no emf developed in 
the rotor windings. 

Multiplying both sides of Eq. (a) by I,, we get 


I?R, = (KI,®)N, — (KI,®)N, (b) 


in which the quantity (KJ,®) is proportional to torque. 

[ixpressed in words, Eq. (b) means that the power lost in the rotor is 
equal to the difference between the power input to rotor, KI,®N,, and the 
power output from rotor, KJ,®N,, which is obviously true. It should be 
noted that the friction and windage losses and the small amount of iron 
loss in the rotor core are here considered as part of the motor load. 

by definition, the slip is s = (N, — N,)/N, and, by substitution from 
Iq. (b), this leads to 
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a KI,®(N, —N,) _ IR, _ rotor copper loss (104) 


KI,®N, ~ N,(KI,®) ~~ —_—_—srotor input 
It also follows that : 
Rotor input _ synchronous speed _ 1 (105) 
Rotor output — rotor speed haem a 


When the rotor is of the squirrel-cage type, the starting characteristics 
(to be considered later) will not be good if the rotor resistance is very 
small. It is, therefore, customary to design squirrel-cage rotors with a 
certain amount of resistance which will be a compromise between the 
high resistance required to give good starting torque and the low resist- 
ance required to give high efficiency under running conditions. Since 
rotor resistance and slip are connected as indicated by Eq. (104), it is 
merely necessary to decide upon a reasonable value for the slip at full 
load. Usual values for motors with squirrel-cage rotors are given below. 
Approximate values for the friction and windage losses are also given, 


for use in calculating efficiency. 
ee ee es 


Horsepower Slip, |Windage and friction, 
output per cent | per cent of output 

1 5.0 5.5 

2 4.6 4.3 

5 4.2 3.2 

10 4.0 2.5 

30 3.6 1.8 

100 3.2 1.2 

200 320 1.0 


109. Illustrative Example. Design of Squirrel-cage Induction Motor. 
Design a 10-hp 3-phase 220-volt 60-cycle 1,800-srpm induction motor, the 
rotor to be of the squirrel-cage type. 

In this problem it is not proposed to aim at any specified performance; 
but, by following usual practice and adopting reasonable values for cur 
rent and flux densities, a normal design should be produced. An investi- 
gation of the performance of the machine, as designed, and the deter 
mination of power factor, starting torque, and other characteristics of 
the design will form the subject of another problem at the conclusion of 


the following chapter. 


CALCULATIONS 
Items 1 and 2: Number of Poles. p = a =4 
_ 220 


Volts per phase (star): H = —z= = 127 
per p (star) rv, tals 
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DESIGN SHEET FOR INDUCTION MOTOR 


(Dimensions in inches unless otherwise stated) 


EE ee en ee ee 


Item | Specifications: 10-hp 3-ph i i 
i -phase motor, with squirrel-cage rotor; 220 volts: ~ i 
No, 60 cycles; 1,800 rpm, (synchronous) or ma porwr vi 


[Se ee ee 


Numibex;ot. polex. voracs ons da taed esteen > ch > 

Volts per phase (use star connection)...... : : : ee: sg LAO oS R : 

Estimated fill cad power tadtor, cod <. cts stove, ae, cael ae, . eH 

Pian hpheB "Jem ae ay ry Rees Raga tae eee Bate cos 6 0.86 
Ob ERAT nate irs Asta rete eae n 0.87 


CONRaAPwWdOHE 


25 Current density in windings 
26 | Thickness of slot insulation 
27 ‘| Size of wire 


in parallel 


a Depth of stator slots d 
1.34 
Pee Wrahtccaesete rev pop 3 bee ta Faun Dara ce DOLE mnie arctan 3 ledonAae 29.15 
eee pss cca cree RR COC 67 800g Oo Fn 4 cee tcraocs cron [Got 0.161 
22 R e ¥ 4.22 
F “lux density in iron of stator co i i — 
(edhe deo cer Sr eg 1N:) 5 BS sauhaushh oe oc elaee eet 57,200 
35 Weight of iron in stator core Deacon Aen cae tee ee Ae ee poly | 
BG" | Welghtichironnn etatoriteeGh Ib)... 2. << :.cdles fishes eon ce oe ae Leas at 
87 || onses aie ster Gare Cwatte) shaw: dawkins soseia le lective celal hen nti 
88! "| iesoumnstatat teeth (watis\ie ss. occ oer to tae eee ia 
39 Total stator iron logs Awatte) in. ies ca betas ooh faces ooics See | ee ie 
Pecans ike kee ks Ike oPw roar 320 


45 | Width of rotor slot 
46 Depth of rotor slot 


1 Dimensions of end rings (sq in. 

12 JR loss in end rings ones : 

‘3 | Total 722 loss in rotor (watts)... .. 

unt Bir cemienrtca neste Ge ict ak ws 7 

‘6 Renee EeR rt) WAR Me RINE Miter a hoi ab vy yt ie 7 et has eee a 
Pare esl E aR 6 9S Mia ca's as e.y eres 1,708 
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Items 3 and 4. These are estimated with the aid of the curves of Figs. 
127 and 128 (Art. 99). 
Items 5,6, and 7. The current in stator windings is obtained from the 


equation 
Hp X 746 = 3EI, cos 0 X 9 


whence J, = 26.2 amp. 

For Bi’ we shall select 26,000 lines per sq in. (refer to Art. 100). 

For the specific loading we select g = 470 from Fig. 129 (Art. 100); but 
this is subject to correction when the winding details have been worked out. 

Item 8. The winding factor depends upon the number of slots per pole 
per phase and on the pitch of the coils, that is to say, whether or not we 
have a short pitch of chorded winding. This factor was discussed in Art. 
69. The probable number of slots per pole per phase is obtained by 
referring to the table in Art. 101, although this assumes the pole pitch to 
be known. In a 10-hp motor running at 1,800 rpm the pole pitch is not 
likely to be less than 5 or more than 7 in., so that the proper number of 
slots per pole for a three-phase winding is almost certain to be nine. 
With a full-pitch winding, k’ = 1, which is likely to be used in a small 
motor such as this one, the value of d is 0.96. 

Item 9. Inserting numerical values in Eq. (100) of Art. 102, we have 


4.07 X 10" X 10 


ww = 258 
~ 0.87 X 0.86 X 0.96 X 26,000 x 470 X 1,800 


Dl, 


STATOR DESIGN 


Items 10 to 13. Refer to Art. 102. The output per pole is 10/4 = 2.5 
hp, and from the table on page 275 it appears that a suitable pole pitch 
will be about 514 in. This would require a stator diameter (internal) of 
(4 X 5.25)/r = 6.67 in. Since the table on page 275 is to be used merely 
as a guide in deciding upon dimensions, and since considerable departures 
from the suggested values are permissible, we shall try a stator diameter 
of 7 in., which makes the pole pitch (7) 5.5 in. (item 12). 

The peripheral velocity of the rotor (the diameter of which is only very 
little smaller than 7 in.) is approximately, by formula (101), 


v = 10 X 60 X 5.5 = 3,300 fpm 


which is not excessive. 
The gross length of the stator core (or the length of the air gap mei#e 
ured parallel with shaft) is 
_ 258 
(able 
the figure 258 being item 9. 


Ly = 5.27 in., or (say) 514 in. 
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Ttems 14 and 15. Refer to Art. 102. With a gross length of stator of 
only 534 in., one }4-in. vent duct should be sufficient. Then, if the stack- 
ing factor is taken as 0.9, the net length of iron is 


ln = 0.9(5.25 — 0.5) = 4.27 in. 


Items 16 to 20. When discussing item 8 we assumed 9 slots per pole. 
This may be checked and compared with other possible numbers of slots 
by constructing a table as follows: 


Number of inductors per 


Number of lots (C,) ; 
slots per pole | Number of | Slot pitch ote Specific 
per phase _| slots per pole (A) loading (q) 
(ns) Calculated Selected for | corrected 


trial 


The figures in the third column are the slot pitch 4, which results from 
dividing the pole pitch of 5.5 in. by the number of slots per pole ; the cal- 
culated number of conductors per slot, by formula (69), in the fourth 
column, is 


With only two slots per pole per phase, the slot pitch is rather large for 
so small a diameter of stator. With n, = 4 and a total number of 12 
slots per pole, there is a possible advantage in that the stator can be 
wound for two-phase operation if desired, and also that three-phase wind- 
ings could be put on in the form of two parallel circuits which might be 
connected in series for operation on 440 volts. However, nine slots per 
pole seems best if we have merely to consider the machine as specified, 
and we shall decide upon a stator with 36 slots. Then the number of 
conductors in series per phase (item 20) is 


Z=C.Xm X p = 144 


Items 21 to 24. Having decided upon the number of conductors, the 
necessary flux per pole should be calculated so as to check the air-gap and 
looth densities. By formula (64a) on page 173 we have 


127 X 108 
boo 2.22 K 0.96 X x14 = 690,000 maxwells 
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The corrected value of air-gap density (average value) is 


»  ®& _ 690,000 


SS Se = 23;900 
PR Gh a Sees : 


The maximum value (sine-wave assumption) is 
5 X 23,900 = 37,600 lines per sq in. 


In order to calculate the minimum permissible tooth width, a tooth den- 
sity must be assumed (refer to Art. 100). Let us try BY = 85,000, then 


_ 37,600 X 0.612 X 5.25 
t= $5,000 X 4.27 


which would make s = \ — ¢ = 0.279 in. Usually the slot width s is 
about the same as the tooth width t and, since BY’ = 85,000 is the “appar- 
ent” density in the narrowest part of the tooth, the actual density at the 
center of the tooth will be appreciably less and a somewhat narrower 
tooth is permissible. Let us try ¢ = 0.31 in. at the narrow end; then 
s = 0.612 — 0.31 = 0.302 in., which is the slot width as measured in the 
punching; but, owing to slight inequalities, the finished slot, when ready 
for the insulation, will not be quite so wide as this. Allowing 0.012 in. 
for “slot tolerance,” the actual width of slot space available for conduc- 
tors and insulation will be 0.29 in. 
The corrected maximum “apparent” tooth density (item 22) is 
0.333 


By = 85,000 X F379 = 91,200 


= 0.333 in. 


Before deciding upon the depth of slot, it is necessary to consider the 
dimensions of the conductors and space taken up by insulation. 

Items 25 to 28. For the current density (see Art. 105) we shall try 
A = 2,400 amp per sq in.; whence area of conductor cross section = 
26.2/2,400 = 0.0109 sq in. A single wire of this cross section would be 
too stiff for so small a motor and we shall try two No. 12 wires in parallel, 
The area is2 X 0.00513 = 0.01026; whence A = 2,550, which is probably 
not too high. The thickness of slot insulation by formula (16) on page 
34, is 34.3 mils, or about 0.035 in., so that the width of slot available i) 
accommodate the wires is 0.29 — (2 X 0.035) = 0.22 in., and, since & 


No. 12 B & § wire measures about 0.093 in. over the cotton (see Table L, 


p. 431), there will be ample room for two wires side by side, but not f 
three. Since C, = 12, we have 24 of the single No. 12 wires to accomiag 
date in one slot and, therefore, 12 wires.in depth. If we adopt the “f 
overlap” type of “mush” winding as illustrated in Fig. 180, there 
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be only one coil side per slot, and the total depth of slot may be com- 
puted as follows: 


Blots. «ce ee eee eT ee cice oe 0.035 
LZ WAL CSSA eet Seas eter es ris TE Seles od hie Lei6 
Slot lining and wedge.....................- 0.065 
boot hutihicknensiags. Mra eee. rsen Siar aAclas cies 0.070 
Allowance for spaces between wires.......... 0.054 
Pots Slob. depen, a tmedecte od Gd ix hewn onto 1.34 in. 


Ratio d/s = 4.43, which is somewhat on the high side, but not objec- 


tionable. This ratio is commonly between 314 and 414. The tooth and 
slot dimensions are shown in Fig. 


131. The connections between 
stator coils must be made in any 
convenient manner which will cause 
all the emfs due to rotation of the 
flux to be additive. A greatly 
simplified sketch of one of the phase 
windings is shown in Fig. 132, and a 
complete diagram of the single-layer 
three-phase star-connected lap wind- 
ing is given in Fig. 133. 


Lining 0.035”. 


rN 
Items 29 to 32. By formula (102) $ 
on page 277, the mean length per & 
Bacon he * s 
turn of the stator winding is, approxi- aj ders GO a 
mately, on rotor re 
FS 
(2 X 5.25) + (2.3 X 5.5) +6 = / 
29.15 in. 


Fig. 131. Slot dimensions for induction 
The Humber of ‘uiraa in series per motor, Illustrative Example of Art. 109. 


phase is 72 and the length per phase winding (of the two wires in parallel) 
is 175 ft. The resistance per phase winding is 


175 1.846 
1,000 oe = 0.161 ohm 


where the figure 1.846 is obtained from Table I (p. 431) for an assumed 
lemperature of 60°C. 
The JR drop per phase (item 31) is 26.2 X 0.161 = 4.22 volts. The 
(otal copper loss in stator (item 32) is 3 X 4.22 X 26.2 = 332 watts. 
Items 33 to 35. Referring to Art. 100, we shall try a density of 60,000. 
‘The amount of leakage flux is small and, assuming the flux in stator core 


(o be one-half the flux in the air gap, the radial depth of core below the 
slots should be 


690,000 0 
_ ¥3G0,000 sc 4.07 = 1-345 in, 
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This makes the outside diameter of stator stampings 12.37 in. Let us 
make this exactly 1214 in., which makes the corrected value of the maxi- 
mum flux density in the core approximately 57,200. 

The weight of iron in stator core, not including teeth (item 35), is 
0.28 & w(12.5 — 1.41) X 1.41 X 4.27 = 58.7 Ib. 

Items 36 to 39. The width of the stator teeth at the narrow end (near 
the air gap) on a circle of about 3.5-in. radius is 0.3 in. The slot is 0.302 


Fic. 132. Series-star stator coil connections for one phase of a four-pole motor (36 
slots). See Art. 109. 


in. wide, which makes the tooth width 0.544 in. near the bottom of the 
slot, the average width being 0.422 in. The weight of iron in the teeth 


is, therefore, 
0.28 X 0.422 * 1.84 X 4.27 X 36 = 24.4 lb 


In order to calculate the losses in the teeth, we first calculate the flux 
density at a section one-third up from the narrow end (see Art. 52). The 
width here is 0.388 in. and the density is, therefore, 91,200 X (0.31/ 
0.388) = 72,800 lines per sq in. This is not the true maximum density, 
because the figure 91,200 (item 22) is the ‘‘apparent’’ density at the 
narrow end. The true density may be calculated as explained in Art, 36 


by means of formula (40), but, since the density is fairly low, this would 


be a refinement which need not be introduced here, 
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Phase A 
—-—-— Phase C 
—-— Phase B 


Fic. 133. Complete diagram of single-layer lap winding for Illustrative Example of 
Art. 109. Refer to Fig. 132 for simplified sketch of phase A. 


Using the curve of Fig. 67 we have 


Watts lost in stator core = 0.055 X 60 * 58.7 = 194 
Watts lost in stator teeth = 0.085 60 * 24.7 126 
Total = 320 watts 


DESIGN OF SQUIRREL-CAGE ROTOR* 


Items 40 and 41. Referring to Art. 106, the number of squirrel-cage 
bars will be made 31. With a difference of (36—31) = 5 between stator 
and rotor slots, this will fulfill conditions (1) and (2) indicated in that 
article concerning cogging and synchronous cusps, although not (p + 1) 


* Mornin, W. J., Harmonie Theory of Noise in Induction Motors, Trans. AIEE 
vol, 59, p. 474, Auguat, 1040, : 
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for noisy operation; the latter is not particularly objectionable if the 
rotor is provided with a stiff shaft and skewed slots. This makes the 
slot pitch \, = 0.71 in. 

Items 42 to 48. Since the total ampere-conductors on the rotor are 
about the same as on the stator, the current in each of the 31 rotor bars is 
easily calculated. The total primary (stator) current is 26.2 amp (item 
5), but part of this is required for excitation and to supply stator losses. 
About 85 per cent of the full-load primary current would be required to 
“balance” the secondary (rotor) current, or, equating the primary and 
secondary ampere-conductors, we have 


I, X 31 = (0.85 X I) X (8Z) 
whence the current in each rotor conductor is 


oe = 311 amp 


The current density in the rotor bars and ring connections may be cal- 
culated so as to give a definite “slip” (see Art. 108), but the adjustment 
of rotor resistance is best done in the end rings. For the bars in the slots, 
the current density may be somewhat higher than in the stator windings, 
and we shall try A = 2,600 amp per sq in. This gives a bar cross section 
of 311/2,600 = 0.12 sq in. (approx). We shall try a section 0.2 X 0.6 
and see if the tooth density is not too high. Since the frequency of flux 
reversal in the iron of the rotor is very low (it is the slip frequency), the 
rotor iron losses are practically negligible and densities as high as 115,000 
lines per sq in. in the teeth are permissible. 

Allowing 0.07 in. for thickness of tooth over the conductor (see Fig. 131) 
and neglecting the air-gap clearance, the width of rotor tooth at the root is 


Qn Sue 0.67) _ 99 = 0375 


whence, if the neé core length is the same as in the stator, 


max tooth density = 3 x sock NTS = 87,000 lines per sq in, 


which is considerably lower than the permissible maximum tooth density, 
The hole in the rotor core stampings may be 334 in. in diameter without 
forcing the flux density in the iron above about 90,000 lines per sq in, 
The [2R loss in the rotor bars (item 48) may now be calculated for a 
operating temperature of 60°C. 

Allowing 1% in. for skewing the rotor bars one slot pitch (0.71 in) 
and for the distance between the ends of the rotor core and the sho 
circuiting rings, the length of each rotor bar is 544 + 144 = 634 in, WW 
the resistance per rotor bar is 
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——___—_,——— = 4.42 X 10> oh 
02x06x +x 108 ogc 
7 


whence the J?R loss in the slot conductors is 
31 X (811)? K 4.42 « 10° = 1382 watts 


Items 49 to 55. Referring to A 
: t. 
eee g rt. 107 and formula (103), the current 
wal x sii 
cee? aS = 765 amp 
be servis ae in the end rings, and the material used, will depend 
e resistance required. This, together with th i 
) ; e rotor-bar resist- 
ne will determine the starting torque (to be discussed in the next pa 
pein the ye under running conditions (see Art. 108). From the 
on page we see that a slip of 4 per cent i 
10-hp squirrel-cage rotor; but, in aoe TSE aeatiyy 
; , in order to obtain a good starti 
we shall aim at about 5 per cent sli i Rey chics 
p, although this necessarily invol 
some loss of efficiency. In order to is sli Scone 
* ee produce this slip, the rotor 
losses must have a definite value to satisfy Eq. (104) of Art. 108 ee 
be the total rotor I? loss; then igs 


0.05 = 
7,460 + 2 
wheres z 392, or (say) 400 watts; which leaves 400 — 132 = 268 watts 
2 re dissipated from the end rings. The resistance of each of the two 
short-circuiting rings should, therefore, be 14[268/(765)?] ohm. The 
es length of the current path of the ring is about 7 X 6, or a 19 in 
au eee the alloy of which the end rings are cast ae four times the 
resistivity o b i i 1 
* y of copper. The resistance of the two end rings will, therefore, 
p, - 2X19) x4 _ 182 
(m) (m) 
Since the total end-ring cop 1 
; per loss is 268 watts, J.?R. = = 

|152/(m)], whence c dina Otek eae” 

_ (765)? X 152 

(m) = — 332,000 cir mils 

The cross section of each ring (at 60°C) thus becomes 0.261 sq in 
b Che current density in the end rings (item 50) will be 765/0.261 = 
2,930 amp per sq in., which is not excessive. By using an allo ea hi " 
npocific resistance for the cast rings, a larger cross section pence me 
Without reducing the amount of the rotor losses. yn 
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The slip at full load, by Eq. (104), is a2 
ted 
E2s 
400 nel oa tas 
a wag any £y=8 ii 
5S N 
The “slip revolutions” are 1,800 X 0.051 = 92 (approx) which makes ors . E i | 
the full-load speed (item 55) equal to 1,800 — 92 = 1,708 rpm. tt+« J WX 
Item 56: Efficiency. The efficiency of a motor is i mE 4 
bes output ere losses My 1 : LT —r] g 
1 output + losses — output + losses \ 22 4 A 177 \\ 
The losses must include an estimate for friction and windage loss (refer to 
table on p. 284). The iron loss in rotor is almost negligible under running 
condition (when the speed is near synchronous speed) but may be esti- 
mated at about 5 per cent of the stator iron loss. 
SUMMARY OF LOSSES 
Stator copper 332 (item 32) 


Rotor copper 

Stator iron 

Rotor iron 

Friction and windage 


Total 


Houde dd 


400 (item 53) 
320 (item 39) 

16 (5 per cent of stator iron loss) 
185 (assumed 2.5 per cent of output) 


= 1,253 watts 


whence efficiency = 1 — [1,253/(7,460 + 1,253)] = 0.856. 

Figure 134 shows the general arrangement and gives the over-all dimen- 
sions of the motor as designed. 

110. Illustrative Example. Design of Stator for Wound-rotor Induc- 
tion Motor. Design the stator for a 50-hp 3-phase 2,200-volt 25-cycle 
500-srpm induction motor, the rotor to be of the wound-rotor type. A 
standard double-layer winding is to be used on the stator. 

The design will be carried on in much the same way as in the Illustra- 
tive Example of Art. 109; an important departure will, however, include 
a commonly used double-layer type of lap winding. 


2 os) SS. 6 Tee 9 


1 


CALCULATIONS 


Items 1 and 2: Number of Poles and Volts per Phase. 


Fia. 134. Three-phase induction motor—10 hp—1,800 rpm (synchronous), Illustrative Example, Art. 109. 


_ 120 X 25 _ 6 
, a 
E= Sse 1,270 (using a star connection) 


V3 

Items 3 and 4: Power Factor and Efficiency. For a comparatively hi 
voltage machine it will be desirable to have preformed, completely i 
lated coils; such coil construction will necessitate the use of open #l 
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The magnetizing component of the no-load current can, therefore, be 
expected to be high, for which reason the motor power factor and effi- 
ciency will be rather low. It is estimated that the power factor and effi- 
ciency will be 0.81 and 0.83, respectively. 
Items 5, 6, and 7. The full-load stator current will be 
50 X 746 


l= soe one a = 14.6 amp 


3 X 1,270 X 0.81 X 0.83 

Preliminary values of B” = 32,000 lines per sq in. and q = 530 amp- 
conductors per in. will be assumed. 

Item 8: Winding Factor. The winding factor is the product of the dis- 
tribution factor k and the pitch factor k’. The first of these, k, is a func- 
tion of the number of slots per pole per phase, which in turn depends upon 
the pole pitch (see Art. 101). For a machine with the given specifications 
it is probable that the pole pitch will be about 9 (hp/pole = 814), so that 
four slots per pole per phase should be about right; after the internal 
diameter of the stator has been decided upon the slot pitch can be calcu- 
lated, and this value should indicate whether or not the number of slots 
has been properly chosen. The distribution factor k is therefore 0.958 
(see Art. 69). A standard double-layer fractional-pitch lap winding will 
be used in the stator, and the coil span will arbitrarily be made one slot 
short of 180 electrical degrees, i.c., 165 electrical degrees. The pitch 
factor k’ thus becomes sin (165/2) = 0.991, and the winding factor d is 
0.958 X 0.991 = 0.95. 

Item 9. It is now possible to determine the preliminary value of D*l,, 
using given and assumed quantities. Thus by formula (100) 


4.07 X 50 X 10" 


2 = = 
Dil = 39-900 X 530 X 500 X 0.95 X 0.83 X 0.81 3,760 


STATOR DESIGN 


Items 10 to 13. As previously indicated, hp per pole is 814 so that the 
pole pitch should be about 9 in.; the internal diameter of the stator D is, 
therefore, about 9 X 6/7 = 17.2 in. Since the voltage of this machine 
is rather high the required thick slot insulation will reduce the slot space 
factor. Thus, to provide sufficient effective copper area without the 
necessity of narrowing the tooth width (to increase the tooth density) 
and deepening the slot (to increase the leakage flux), the internal stator 
diameter will be made 18 in. 

The peripheral velocity of the rotor is, therefore, 


int xix = 2,350 fpm 


Art. 110 


Item 
No. 


CaONOOkWNH 


POLYPHASE INDUCTION MOTORS 
DESIGN SHEET FOR INDUCTION MOTOR 


(Dimensions in inches unless otherwise stated) 


Specifications: 50-hp 3-phase motor, with wound Sym- 
rotor; 2,200 volts; 25 cycles; 500 rpm (synchronous) | bol 


INGMperof moles®..in c2as oe eee, eke 

Volts per phase (use star connection)......... ; z 
Estimated full-load power factor.................. cos 6 
Estimated full-load efficiency..................... 
Full-load current in stator winding (amp)........... ; 
Average flux density in air gap (lines per sq in.).... ; BY 
Specific loading of stator................0.s005.. ‘ 
Winding factor (k Oey. ake 


OSL Matiow TTS): aera hatha cee Botte. Cayo ks SG 


ee 


iw] 
pan 


Stator Design 
Internal’ diameter of stator... 4.206 5.0084: D 
Peripheral velocity of rotor (approx) (fpm)........ v 
Pole pitch (on stator).............-+...esccsec ee, T 


Gross length of stator core...........s...-000. l 
Number and size of ventilating ducts (3¢ in. wide). : 
Net length of iron in stator core.............. na 1 in 
Number of slots per pole per phase................ ‘ 
Number of slots per pole......................... ’ 
EE REY maT Ae 5.0 Seulddegs ) 
Number of stator conductors per slot....... yee C 
Number of stator conductors per phase............. Z 
Air-gap flux per Pole... 2s. eevee esse soe ® 
aximum apparent tooth density (li i d 
Tooth width (narrow end)...... fey he sate : 
A he a AE a a A Se 
Current density in windings...................... 4 


Thickness of slot insulation 
Dimensions of conductor............... 
Depth of stator slots..... Sah etc, Vig Se ie 2 
Length per turn of stator winding................. 
CINTA SBN cgi voc cer An, ee 
IR drop per phase (volts)............ sae AER de 

Total stator copper loss (watts)............ > ae Ww 
lux density in yoke of stator core (lines per sq s ) 
Outside diameter of stator stampings Ve Fs 
Weight of iron in stator core (Ib)......... 

Weight of iron in stator teeth (Ib).................1 ..... 
Losses in stator core (watts)...................... 

Losses in stator teeth (watts).....................] ..... 
Total stator iron loss (watts)............ ; us (Se Ree 


297 


Numerical 
values 


672 
3.58 X 108 
123,500 

0.40 

0.385 

1,890 

0.07 

0.081 X 0.102 
1.72 

51.5 

1.76 

25.7 

1,125 

75,000 

26.5 

504 

140 
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The gross length of the stator core is 1, = D?l,/D? = 3,760/(18)? = 
11.6. but this will be increased to 12 in. to make sure that the tooth den- 
sity " not excessive; later calculations will verify the desirability of doing 
this. . 

The corrected value of Dl, is (18)? X 12 = 3,888, and the pole pitch 
ist = 7 X 18/6 = 9.42 in. bt : 

Items 14 and 15. Only four ventilating ducts, each one % in. wide, wi 
be used in the stator, although the low peripheral velocity of the rotor 
and its 12-in. length would indicate that more duct area is desirable ; this 
decision was made to keep the tooth density within reasonable limits, and 
added cooling will be provided by a fan on the rotor. The net length of 
iron is ; 

1, = 0.9 [12 — (4 X 3¢)] = 9.45 in. 


Items 16 to 20. With four slots per pole per phase there will be 12 slots 
per pole, and a total of 72 slots in the stator. The slot pitch will, there- 
fore, be 

wr X 18 


ie 0.785 in. 


A preliminary value of conductors per slot will be calculated, using the 
assumed specific loading q of 530. Thus 
gy _ 530 X 0.785 _ 


Gh SO Oe ee Ob 
ao at 2 14.6 8 


Since the winding is double layer, an even number of conductors per slot 
must be used. Therefore, C, will be made 28, and each coil will contai 
14 turns. The number of conductors per phase becomes 


Z=C,X%n X p = 28 XK 4 X 6 = 672 


The corrected value of g = (672 X 3 X 14.6)/(7 X 18) = 522, 

Items 21 to 24. The next step is to determine the preliminary dime 
sions of the tooth and slot widths, although these may need some revisi 
when conductor size, slot depth, and tooth density are calculated. ‘The 


flux per pole is 


1,270 X 108 
® 


= = 3,580,000 maxwells 
7 222 X 0.95 X 25 K 672 z 


The corrected value of the average air-gap flux density is 


® __ 3,580,000 


: = $1,600 lines per sq in, 
9 tl, 9.42 X% 12 
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and the maximum air-gap flux density (assuming a sine wave) is 
Bocmax) = 5 X 31,600 = 49,600 lines per sq in. 


To calculate the minimum permissible tooth width (near the inside 
periphery of the stator core), a tooth density of 120,000 lines per sq in. 
will be assumed. Thus 


49,600 0.785 X 12 


‘= 750,000 ms 


= 0.412 in. 


This dimension will be reduced slightly to 0.40 in. to provide a little extra 
space for the slot width to accommodate the heavy insulation. The slot 
width is, therefore, s = \ — ¢ = 0.785 — 0.40 = 0.385, and the cor- 
rected tooth density is 

Bi = 120,000 x an = 123,500 lines per sq in. 
This is rather high, but permissible, in view of the fact that a wider tooth 
would result in a very deep slot. 

When the stator laminations are assembled, slight irregularities will 
make the finished slot width of the stack a little less than actual slot 
width; an 0.015-in. allowance will, therefore, be made for stacking, and 
this will leave 0.385 — 0.015 = 0.37 in. for copper and insulation. 

Items 25 to 28. Since the ability of the machine to cool itself will be 
somewhat restricted (the peripheral velocity of the rotor is low, the insu- 
lation will be heavy, and only four ventilating ducts are used), a current 
density of about 1,900 amp per sq in. will be assumed. The area of cross 
section will be about 14.6/1,900 = 0.00768 sq in. 

To determine the slot insulation a formula that is satisfactory for volt- 
ages between 1,500 and 6,000 is , 


E 
55 
‘The slot insulation will, therefore, be 30 + (2,200/55) = 70 mils. This 
leaves 0.387 — (2 X 0.07) = 0.23 in. for copper and its covering of insu- 


Thickness of slot insulation (one side) in mils = 30 + 


_ lation, With 28 conductors per slot it will be desirable to use rectangular 


(lec copper ribbon, with 2 conductors in width and 14 conductors in 
depth. Consulting Table III, page 434, it is found that a conductor 
0,081 % 0.102 in., having an area of 0.00773 sq in., will be satisfactory. 
‘This conductor has insulated dimensions of 0.094 X 0.114in. The actual 
wurrent density will be 14.6/0.00773 = 1,890 amp per sq in.; also, the 
width of copper and insulation will be 2(0.07 4+- 0.114) = 0.368, which is 
just about right for the 0.37-in, slot, 
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Figure 135 illustrates the arrangement of the conductors in the slot and 
the important dimensions. The slot depth is determined as follows: 


Slot wedge — Ooo 
Insulation below wedge = 0.080 
Insulation between coil sides = 0-070 
Insulation in bottom of slot = 0.070 
14 conductors (14 X 0.094) = 1,316 
Allowance for spaces between wires = 0.059 
Total = 1.72in 


Ratio d/s = 1.72/0.385 = 4.45, which is high but acceptable. 

Items 29 to 32. The mean length 
of each turn of the stator-winding 
coil is, by formula (102), approxi- 


0.125” 


0.08" insulation mately 


(2 X 12) + (2.3 X 9.42) + 
6 = 51.5 in; 


With 14 turns per coil and 24 
coils per phase, all connected in 
series, the total length of wire per 
phase is 


0.07"insulation 


0.081X0.102 in. 
__f conductor 


pfs ade = 1,432 ft, or (say) 
1,440 ft 


allowing for connecting wires. 

Referring again to Table II, the 
resistance per 1,000 ft of 0.081 X 
0.102 conductor is 1.28 ohms at 75°C, 
At 60°C it would be 1.28 X (294.5/309.5) = 1.22 ohms per 1,000 ft. 

The resistance per phase is, therefore, 1.44 X 1.22 = 1.76 ohms, and 
the IR drop is 14.6 X 1.76 = 25.7 volts per phase. The total stator 
copper loss is 3 X 25.7 X 14.6 = 1,125 watts. wy 

Items 33 to 35. The depth of the stator laminations below the slotis== 
the yoke—and the over-all dimension may be determined by assuming, a 
reasonable flux density; estimating the latter at, about 75,000 lines par 
sq in., neglecting any leakage flux, and remembering that the yoke flux is 
one-half the air-gap flux per pole, the radial dimension of the core below 
the slots is 


L.—0.45"->}-0.385">| 


Fra. 135. Tooth and slot details for 
Illustrative Example of Art. 110. 


ROO ae Ohi 
2 X 75,000 X 9.45 

This makes the outside diameter of the stator lamination 18 + 2(1,72 

2.53) = 26.5 in. 
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The weight of the stator iron, not including the teeth, is 
0.28 X 7(26.5 — 2.53) XK 2.53 X 9.45 = 504 Ib 


Items 36 to 39. The width of the stator teeth at the air-gap diameter 
is 0.4 in., and the tooth width at the root (at the bottom of the slot) is 
[r(18 + 3.44)/72] — 0.385 = 0.45 in.; the average width is, therefore, 
0.425 in. This makes the weight of the iron in the teeth 


0.28 X 0.425 X 1.72 K 9.45 KX 72 = 140 lb 


The iron loss in the yoke iron will be based on a density of 75,000 lines 


per sq in. Using the curve of Fig. 67, the watts per lb per cycle is 0.09; 
this loss is, therefore, 


0.09 X 504 X 25 = 1,135 watts 


The iron loss in the teeth will be based on an ‘‘apparent”’ density one- 
third up from the narrow end; the width here is 0.417 in., and the density 
is 123,500(0.4/0.417) = 118,500 lines per sq. in. For this density the 
watts per lb per cycle is 0.25; this loss is, therefore, 


0.25 X 140 X 25 = 875 watts 


The total stator core loss is 1,185 + 875 = 2,010 watts. 
Diagrams showing the coil arrangement and the schematic connections 


of the three-phase double-layer fractional-pitch lap winding are given in 
Fig. 136. 


No attempt will be made here to design completely the rotor core and 
the winding for this machine since the procedure would, except for certain 
restrictions and limitations, follow that given for the stators of Arts. 109 
and 110. Several additional points should, however, be made concerning 
wound-rotor design, and these are briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The number of rotor slots should generally be about 10 per cent less 
than in the stator. For this specification, with 72 stator slots, the rotor 
should probably have 63 slots. Although this number of slots will 
require a so-called fractional-slot winding, since slots/poles X phases is 
not an integer, (63/6 X 3 = 314), a satisfactory winding is possible, as 
will subsequently be shown. 

2. It is generally desirable to employ partially closed slots in the rotor; 
this practice tends to reduce the equivalent air gap and thus minimize 
the magnetizing component of the no-load current. However, when 
partially closed slots are used the conductor width must be somewhat 
narrower than the opening between the projecting tips of the teeth, 
because the individual wires of the coils must be fed into the slots one or 
(wo at a time; in such cases, the coils are untaped, although partly formed, 
before they are inserted in the slots, 
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(b) Schematic winding diagram showing 3-phase star connection 
Fic. 136. Winding diagram for Illustrative Example of Art. 110. 
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3. In designing the rotor winding it is necessary to remember that the 
latter represents the secondary of a transformer and that the voltage 
between slip rings is a maximum when the rotor is at rest. Therefore, to 
keep the slip-ring voltage down to acceptable values the effective stator 
to rotor turn ratio must be properly adjusted, where the term effective 
takes the distribution and pitch factors into account. This ratio is 
usually such as to limit the slip-ring voltage to about 440 volts in normal- 
voltage general-purpose motors. For high-voltage motors, as in the 
design of this article, the slip-ring potential may be somewhat more than 
the value given; also, in the case of large machines with many rotor 
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l'1a. 137. Schematic sketch showing succession of series-connected coils for the 63-slot 
(pole wave winding in the rotor of the Illustrative Example of Art. 110. 
ampere-turns there must not be too few rotor turns, as this would require 
the use of excessively large conductor sections. Moreover, if a delta- 
connected rotor winding is employed the slip-ring voltage will be the 
phase voltage, and 173 per cent of the phase voltage when the winding is 
connected series-star. In equation form, the stator to rotor phase- 
vollage ratio may be written as follows: 

Be. eile TF, 

a - cer (106) 

Le kK, 
where the subseripts s and r refer to the stator and rotor quantities, 
respectively, and # and 7’ stand for phase voltage and series-turns per 
phase, For a deliaeconnected rotor winding, /, is also the voltage 
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between rings. However, if a star connection 1s used, and this is cus- 
tomary in low-voltage machines, the ring potential is 


y 
Bictogs = /3 E ies (106a) 


groups of four coils in series and three groups of three coils in series; the 
total number of coils in series per phase will, therefore, be (3 X 4) + 
(3 X 3) = 21. Figure 137 shows a schematic diagram of a satisfactory 
arrangement of the coils in which the numbers of coils per group are 
clearly indicated for the three phases A, B, and C. 

Following the schematic of Fig. 137, a complete double-layer delta- 
connected wave winding diagram is given in Fig. 138. The student will 
find it worthwhile to trace the drawing carefully, noting especially that, 
beginning at the start of a phase such as Sy, the winding progresses clock- 
wise through all the four-coil groups and then, passing into reverse con- 
nector /, proceeds in a counterclockwise direction through the three-coil 
groups, finishing at F’,. 


ra a 


4. Insulation thickness will, of course, depend upon the maximum ring 


TEST PROBLEMS 


The few problems which follow do not cover thoroughly the contents of this chapter. 
A varied collection of problems relating to induction motors—although not having any 
particular reference to design—will be found in several texts dealing with the principles 
of a-c machines. See, for example, Fitzgerald and Kingsley, “Electric Machinery,” 
pp. 434-489, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952; Mueller, “ Alternating-current 
Machines,” pp. 266-271, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. 

1. A certain three-phase induction motor runs at a speed of 750 rpm when connected 
to a 25-cycle circuit. What would be the speed of the same motor if it were connected 
to a 60-cycle circuit after the stator winding had been altered to produce twice the 
number of poles? Ans. 900 rpm. 

2. Given a six-pole induction motor connected to a 60-cycle 3-phase circuit. Caleu- 
late the air-gap diameter (rotor diameter), given that the peripheral velocity at 
synchronous speed is 4,090 fpm. Ans. 13 in. 

3. An induction motor has a rotor diameter (air-gap diameter) of 18 in., and the 
stator is wound to produce a six-pole field. Calculate the gross axial length of the 
stator core, given that the average flux density in the air gap is 4,000 gauss when the 
total flux per pole is 2,550,000 maxwells. Ans. 1014 in. 

4. Given an induction motor in which the stator tooth at the narrow end is exactly 
half the tooth pitch, and in which the ratio of net to gross axial length of the stator 
core is 0.8, calculate the maximum value of the apparent tooth density when the 
average air-gap density is 3,900 gauss (sine-wave flux distribution assumed). 

Ans. 15,350 gauss. 

5. A three-phase induction motor has an air-gap diameter (inside bore of stator) of 
vin. The stator has a 4-pole winding with 3 slots per pole per phase, and 12 con- 
ductors in each slot. Calculate the current in the stator windings, given that the 
specific loading (in ampere-conductors per inch of periphery) is 530. 

Ans. 27 amp. 

6. Calculate the full-load current in the stator windings of a 40-hp star-connected 
%-phase induction motor connected to a 220-volt circuit, given that the power factor 
of the motor is 0.89 and the efficiency is 0.9. Ans. 97.8 amp. 

7. The synchronous speed of an induction motor is 1,800 rpm and the slip at full 
load is 5 per cent, Calculate (a) the full-load speed of the motor, (b) the /?R losses 
in the rotor windings, given that the power developed by the rotor (including what is 
required to provide for bearing frietion and windage losses) is 10 hp. 

Ana. (a) 1,710 rpm, (b) 893 watta, 


Fic. 138. Complete diagram of double-layer fractional-slot delta-connected wave 
winding for the rotor of Illustrative Example of Art. 110. 

voltage as in stator design, and the empirical formulas, previously given, 
ger Pocock 63-slot rotor, as indicated in item (1) above, the rotor slot 
pitch \, will ber X 1863 = 0.897; this is reasonable, A standard three» 
phase delta-connected double-layer wave winding will be used, and this 
means that there will be a total of 63 coils, or 21 coils per pipe With 
six poles, the theoretical number of coils per phase per pole is 244 « Bhy, 
Since fractional coils are not practicable it will be necessary to have three 


CHAPTER 11 


POLYPHASE INDUCTION MOTORS (Continued) 


CHARACTERISTICS AND PERFORMANCE 


111. The Circle Diagram. Although the student is supposed to be 
generally familiar with the circle diagram* as used for studying the per- 
formance of induction motors, it is proposed to review briefly the manner 
in which such a diagram may be constructed from test data, before con- 
sidering how the designer must proceed in order to draw the circle diagram 
from the dimensions and other particulars of the design. 

The test data required are: 


a. The volts, amperes, and watts (or power factor) per phase when the 
machine is running light at synchronous speed 

b. The volts, amperes, and watts (or power factor) per phase with the 
rotor locked and rotor windings short-circuited (in the case of a wound 
rotor with slip rings) 

c. The resistance per phase of the stator winding 


The test b with rotor at rest is usually made by adjusting the voltage to 
pass about full-load current through the stator coils. The short-circuit 
current with normal operating voltage at terminals is then calculated on 
the assumption that the current is proportional to the voltage at terminals, 
The frequency of supply must be the same as that on which the motor 
operates under normal working conditions. 

Figure 139 shows the circle diagram as it would be constructed from 
test data. For the sake of clearness, the vectors representing the exciting 


* Jurrrey, F., Circle Diagram and the Induction Motor, Allis-Chalmers Elec. Rev,, 
vol. 4, p. 5, September, 1939. ; ; 

it For a star-oonnentod winding, the resistance per phase is one-half the resistance 
measured between adjacent terminals whatever may be the number of phases. d Fora 
mesh-connected winding (which is infrequently used) the “equivalent star resistane® 
per phase must be calculated. The equivalent star resistance is the resistance of & 


star winding in which the J2f losses would be the same as in the actual mesh winding, 
n . 

is i nek h is the number of phases and [ty 
This is equal to la =n aaa | Ri, w n 
is the resistance measured between adjacent terminals. In the special case of ade 
connected three-phase stator winding, this becomes 14h, which is the same as 
resistance per phase of a star-connected winding. 

806 
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current components are drawn longer than they would be in the diagram 
of an actual machine. In this vector diagram the vertical lines represent 
current components in phase with the applied stator voltage, while 
the horizontal lines represent the ‘wattless” or “reactive” current 
components. 


Draw OI, to represent the exciting current as measured under no-load 


conditions. The angle EOI, is the power-factor angle, and in a three- 
, — {Measured short-circuit | ./[ #_ 
E rads OD = current at voltage E, \x(#) 
: 
SR 
£2 
2s 
2% 
ao 
Ea 
ER 
es 
£= 
3 
cs) 
vd I 
. 2,, Stator ohms 
_ (0D) x per phase 
- E 


Phase of reactive stator current components 
Fic. 139. Circle diagram of three-phase induction motor. 


phase motor the vector I,J, is equal to 


One-third of open-circuit losses 
Volts per phase winding 


Draw I,A parallel to the base line.* With O as a center, describe the 


dotted are of radius OD,} representing the stator current per phase wind- 
ing at normal voltage with rotor locked. Thus 


OD = measured current with locked rotor X ROHAS! OpetsvOg -VOiAge 
test voltage 


The angle HOD is the power-factor angle, the vector CD being the 
in-phase current component which, for a three-phase motor, is obtained 
by dividing one-third of the total loss in watts, obtained from test b,t by 
the volts across each phase winding. To locate the center of the circle, 


*The assumption here made is that the losses due to windage, bearing friction, 
hysteresis, and eddy currents in the laminated iron cores are constant at all loads and 
equal to the losses measured on the no-load test. 


| Since the line OD would almost coincide with OF,D and tend to complicate the 
diagram, it has been omitted from Fig, 139, 


} Since the test with locked rotor is usually made with greatly reduced voltage, the 
lonsos in the iron are-very amall and may be noglected, 
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bisect J.D at Q and erect the perpendicular QO’ on TED: The center O’ 
of the circle lies on the line J.-A. Draw the semicircle passing through 


I, and D. . P 4 
In order to separate the stator and rotor losses, another line J./' mus 


be drawn at such a slope that 


CF _ stator losses 


FD rotor losses 


The point F may be located by making the in-phase current component 
CF equal to 
Watts per phase of stator copper loss 
Volts per phase winding 


or Os, 
(OD)? X ohms per phase of stator winding 


Volts across the windings of one phase 


Then for any stator current OL we have 


KL = the in-phase current representing useful work = 
horsepower X 746 
/3 X line volts 
JL = the in-phase current representing power supplied to rotor 
GL = the in-phase current representing power supplied to the motor 
HJ = the in-phase current representing stator copper losses 
JK = the in-phase current representing rotor copper losses 


ratio ie = efficiency 


ratio ess = slip [refer to formula (104) on p. 284] 


With a star-connected three-phase stator, any vertical line representing 

in-phase amperes per phase may be converted into watts by multiplying 
3 times the line voltage. 

oe manner in which the starting torque is read from the cirele dia- 
gram, and the relation between torque and leakage flux, will be discussed 
later. ; ia 
If the circle diagram is to be drawn from design particulars instea x 
test data, it is necessary to calculate certain quantities which will provide 
us with the same information as may be obtained from an actual maching 
by making the tests referred to at the beginning of this article. Che 
stator resistance as obtained from test c is easily calculated, but, in ord 
to calculate all the quantities determined by tests a and b, we require 


know: 
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1. The magnetizing current (without which the power factor of the 
motor running light cannot be calculated) 

2. The leakage flux (to enable us to calculate the reactive voltage drop 
and the power factor when the windings are carrying heavy currents) 


112. Magnetizing Current of Induction Motor. In order to calculate 
the amount of current in the stator windings required to establish a given 
flux (or flux density) in the air gap, we must know the length of the 
equivalent air gap and express the resultant magnetizing mmf in terms 
of the number of conductors in the stator slots and the current per 
conductor. 

Air-gap Clearance. This is usually made as small as possible and is, 
therefore, determined largely by mechanical considerations. A small 
clearance means a good power factor and small reactive drop (as in a 
transformer with small separation between primary and secondary 
windings). If the gap is very small, there is, however, a possibility of 
increased losses through flux pulsations and eddy currents in the teeth. 
If the diameter of the rotor is large and the peripheral velocity high, a 
larger air gap is necessary than with a rotor of smaller diameter or of the 
same diameter but running at a lower peripheral velocity. Obviously, a 
stiff shaft and rigid framework are required when the air gap is reduced 
to a mere mechanical clearance, and great length axially should be avoided 
so that the bearings shall not be too far apart. The following formula 
gives the approximate air-gap clearance for induction motors of normal 
design with the usual peripheral speeds: 


6=15+D (107) 


where D is the rotor diameter in inches, and 6 is the air-gap clearance in 
mils. 

Equivalent Air Gap. The equivalent air gap is the length of air gap 
between rotor and stator which would cause the same exciting ampere- 
turns to establish the same amount of flux in the gap #f the slotted surface 
of both stator and rotor were replaced by smooth surfaces. The manner in 
which the equivalent air gap may be calculated is explained in Art. 35 
and in calculating items 12 and 13 in the Illustrative Example of 
Art. 91. 

A simple way to determine the equivalent air-gap length, which takes 
uccount of the slots in stator and rotor, is to consider the reduction in the 
area of the cylindrical iron surfaces due to the slot openings, a suitable 
wllowance being made for the “fringing” of the flux at the edges of the 
teeth, Thus, if there are n; slot openings on the stator, each of width w, 
and n, slot openings on the rotor, each w, wide, the average reduction of 
the iron surface measured around the air Gap is (nw + nyro,)/2, and, if we 
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allow 15 per cent for “‘fringing,”* the reluctance of the air gap will be 
increased in the ratio 
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aD 
ay. eae . 0.85) 


which is the quantity by which the actual air-gap clearance 6 must be 
multiplied to obtain the equivalent length of air gap be. : 

Magnetizing Ampere-turns of Three-phase Stator Winding. The mag- 
netizing effect of the three-phase winding on the stator of an induction 
motor is the same as that of the armature windings of a three-phase 
generator, and we may use the formula (78) on page 217. This may be 
put in the form 
Resultant maximum ampere-turns per 1 
pole, produced by three-phase distrib-} = (TI), = 793 x< 
uted winding 


Z'Io 
P 


(108) 


where Z’ = the total number of inductors in stator slots, being three 
times the number of inductors per phase 
I) = the rms value of the magnetizing current 
p = the number of poles 


In order to solve for Io, we must first calculate the ampere-turns 
required to establish the flux across the air gap. ‘ alk 

Let BY be the average air-gap density over the pole pitch, in lines per 
square inch (see Art. 100), then (+/2)B7 is the maximum value of the flux 
density (sine-wave distribution assumed). Thus 


Tv 
2 
where 8, is the equivalent air gap in inches. This formula gives the 
ampere-turns required to overcome the air-gap reluctance only. The 
reluctance of the iron portions of the magnetic circuit of an inducti 
motor is always comparatively small, and it is usual to assume that ti 
air gap represents from 70 to 85 per cent of the total reluctance. On ti 
assumption that the total ampere-turns of excitation are m times 
ampere-turns required for the air gap, we may put m times the quanti 
given in formula (109) equal to the quantity of formula (108) and sol 
for Io. This gives 

Approximate rms value of magnetizing 
component of exciting current in stator 
windings 


(TI), = 0.313 X = BY X 4. (109) 


Bis 
= Ip = m X 1.095 ial (i 
i inging is i fact that the spre 

* This allowance for fringing is intended to correct for the ; 
of the flux lines at the edges of the slot openings causes the effective slot openings to 
somewhat less than the actual opening. 
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where the multiplier m depends upon the relative reluctance of iron and 
air portions of the magnetic circuit. The numerical value of m is usually 
between 1.2 and 1.4. Expressed in terms of the full-load stator current 


I., the magnetizing component J of the no-load current usually approxi- 
mates to the values given below: 


Hp of motor Ratio Iy/I. 
1 


0.45 

5 0.35 

20 0.30 

50 0.27 

100 and larger 0.25 


These figures apply to 60-cycle motors. In 25-cycle motors the magnet- 


izing current is usually rather greater, but, on the other hand, the 1X 
drop is less on the lower frequency. 


Phase of impressed emf 


y, {ta Rosen) 
component of total p= wd 


ho-load current volts per phase winding 
See SR eee ie I, 


In-phase or ee 


Phase of magnetic flux 


Magnetizing component 
of total no-load current 
(formula (110)) 


Nia. 140. Vector diagram showing components of no-load stator current of three- 
phase induction motor. 


113. Total No-load Current in Stator Windings. The current J 0, aS 
given by formula (110), is only the magnetizing component of the total 
current in the stator windings required to run the motor at approxi- 
mately synchronous speed without external load. The total current is 
the (vectorial) sum of this ‘‘wattless” component and the in-phase or 
‘‘energy” component which supplies the friction and iron losses. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 140 where the current component in phase with the 
wpplied emf is drawn at right angles to the component Ip. Its length is 
oasily calculated by dividing one-third of the total no-load losses by the 
volts across the windings of one phase, 
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The power factor with rotor running light and full voltage across stator 
terminals is cos @ = I,,/I., the value of I, being J. = JT? + Lu? 

114. Leakage Flux in Induction Motors. Although a knowledge of 
the magnitude and phase of the exciting current is necessary for the con- 
struction of the circle diagram, it is not possible to complete the diagram 
and predict the performance of the motor without knowing the amount 
of the leakage flux. 

With the rotor locked and normal operating voltage impressed on the 
stator windings, the conditions are similar to those in a static transformer 
with secondary short-circuited. Calculations of leakage flux reactance 
and the reactive component of the total 
primary voltage can, therefore, be made 
as for a transformer (see Art. 137). If it 
is desired to retain the picture of a rotating 
field, we must consider this field rotating 
at synchronous speed (‘‘slip”” = 100 per 
cent with locked rotor) and note that the 
rotor conductors are not cut by the whole 
of the flux which cuts the stator conductors, 
but only by that portion of the total flux 
which is not leakage flux. The amount of 
flux cut by the rotor conductors is just 
sufficient to generate an emf equal to the 
IR drop in the rotor. 

Figure 141 shows the flux due to the 
magnetizing effect of the three-phase star 
winding in the space of one pole pitch. 
® is the flux in the stator ring (equal to 
one-half the flux per pole) and 4; is the leakage flux which links with the 
stator winding (primary) but not with the rotor winding (secondary). 
The difference between @ and 4; is the flux in the rotor stampings below 
the slots. It is this flux which cuts the rotor conductors and generates an 
emf in them. 

When the machine is running light (no external load), the leakage flux 
&, = 0. If the machine could operate under load on unity power factor, 
the rotor current would reach its maximum value in the conductors under 
the center of the pole (i.e., on the line AB in Fig. 141) and the effeet of 
magnetic leakage would be practically negligible, but, with rotor locked 
so that it cannot rotate with the field, the in-phase component of the 
voltage (required to circulate the rotor current) will be relatively smal 
and the condition in the stator winding will be as indicated by the vee 
diagram (Fig. 142). The vector OP will be small in comparison with 
and the power factor cos @ with rotor locked will, therefore, be of | 


Direction of travel 
of magnetic field 


stampings 
Fra. 141. Flux lines in induction 
motor. 
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value. The angle @ will approach its limit of 90° and cause the phase of 
the leakage flux 4, to be very nearly the same as that of the flux which 
cuts the rotor conductors. The rotor current will have its maximum 
value in the conductors near the neutral zone (the line MN of Fig. 141)* 
and the loss of pressure due to magnetic leakage will, therefore, be a 
maximum. The manner in which this maximum reactive voltage drop 


(the vector EP of Fig. 142) may be calculated is explained in the following 
articles. 


E 
i 
ay 
Ss 
NS 
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2 / Phase of leakage flux 
& / and of stator current 

7 — which balances rotor 

a current 


O Phase of total flux (6 +¢,) which induces the 


back emf in the stator windings; stator resistance 
neglected 


Fie. 142. Vector diagram for induction motor with locked rotor. 


115. Calculation of Leakage Flux in Slots and Air Gap. Figure 143 
is an enlarged representation of the leakage paths in the neutral zone 
(7.e., on the line MN of Fig. 141). 

The reactive voltage drop is the loss of pressure which is due to the 
magnetizing effect of the heavy currents in the stator and rotor windings. 
‘These currents cause a certain portion of the total flux, which links with 
the primary (stator) windings, to pass in the spaces between the primary 
and secondary windings, so that all the flux which generates a back emf 
in the primary is not available to generate an emf in the secondary. 
Thus, the emf which gives rise to the current in the secondary (rotor) 
circuit is due to the cutting of the flux which enters the rotor core, and 


mye ‘ F 

he manner in which the power factor affects the position of the conductor carry- 
ing maximum current was discussed in connection with alternator design. The 
displacement referred.to in the angle fof lig. 102, 
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this is the difference between the total primary flux and the leakage ue 
The reactive voltage drop 1X in the primary (stator) circuit is the em 
due to the cutting of the leakage component of the total flux. This is 
easily calculated if the amount of the leakage flux is known. tt 

The several paths taken by the slot and air-gap leakage flux, as indi- 
cated by the broken lines in Fig. 1438, are 


Fia. 143. Paths of leakage flux in induction motor. 


Path 1. Across the stator slots through the copper 
Path 2. Across the opening above the windings in the stator slots 
Path 3. In the air gap (usually referred to as the zigzag leakage path) 
Path 4. Across the opening above the windings in the rotor slots 
. Across the rotor slots through the copper 
a ele Flux in Path 1. Use formula (90) developed in Art, 80, 
which, for the stator winding of Fig. 143, simplifies into 


; d 
4 (equivalent) = 0.49(C,0) Xx a; (111) 


this being the equivalent flux per centimeter of slot length when the amp 
conductors in one slot are (Ci). [In making the substitution in form 
(90), b = O ande = d/2.] 
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Flux in Path 2. The flux per centimeter of slot length is 


P. = 0.41(C,t) X Pe 


where the permeance P; can be calculated from the dimensions of the slot 
opening. 

Flux in Path3. This is the zigzag leakage per centimeter length of slot. 
The position of the rotor tooth opposite the opening of the stator slot, as 
shown in Fig. 144, corresponds to the condition of maximum permeance 
of the path followed by the air-gap (or zigzag) leakage flux. The maxi- 
mum leakage flux in the air gap due to the ampere-conductors (Cz) in one 


C,7) Amperes 
conductors 


Fic. 144, Leakage flux in air gap of induction motor. 


stator slot will depend upon the permeance of a path of width a (see Fig. 
144) and length 26. If we assume that the effect of fringing of flux at the 
edges of the slot opening is to make the effective cross section of the path 
c times greater than if there were no fringing of flux, the permeance of the 
path considered (per centimeter length of slot) is Ps = (a/26)c, and, since 
the permeance of this path will be very small (almost zero) when a rotor 
slot is exactly opposite a stator slot, we shall assume the average per- 
meance to be half the above value, whence 


cxa 
Usk 3(ave) = "45 
The value of a in terms of the rotor slot pitch \, and the width w and 
w, of the slot openings in stator and rotor, respectively, is 
(Ay — Wy) — w 


a= 9 - 


ee —— 
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whence 
Pave) = ae Eo xe (112) 
if we assume c = 1.14, 
_ he Oe ae (1122) 
Pave) = “i oe 


and the average value of the zigzag leakage flux per centimeter length of 
the slot is, approximately, 
®; = 0.49(C42)P3 


Flux in Path 4. This flux component is calculated in the same —_ 
ner as the flux in path 2, except that the ampere-turns per slot = 
depend upon the relative number of slots in stator and rotor. Le 


mes ee Sd a, then the flux in path 4, per centimeter length 
= number of rotor slots 

ey &, = 0.4m(Coi)r X Pa 
where the permeance P depends upon the dimensions of the openings a 
the rotor slots. If there are no openings, the flux in the pera ‘ 
iron over the slots may be calculated by assuming a fairly high value o 

density at this point. ; 
a. lua im Path 5. A formula similar to that used for the flux in the stator 
slots is applicable to rotor slots also, although this formula assumes i 
small wires in the slot, while the rotor winding frequently ages: 0 4 ‘ : 

i Fig. 148, it is seen that the reac 
ds of copper or aluminum. From 148, 
ules is is caused by the flux line #1 linking with a sine re be 
indi f the slot, while in the case of the 
the stator winding near the bottom 0 ; Se a 
i i he fact that this flux line does no 
line ®; the loss of voltage is due to t oa 
i i i inding near the bottom of the slot. 
with a certain portion of the rotor win hea 
i i i lot-leakage flux may be calcula 

for this reason that the equivalent s I 
: Me ae manner for both stator and rotor slots. ; Using the same —_ 
r for correcting the ampere-conductors per slot as in calculating 4, the 
expression for the flux per centimeter of slot length in path 5 is 


113 
@ (equivalent) = 0.4a(C5t)r ye 35, ( ) 
veral flux components, the expression for the total 


Summing up these se 
equivalent leakage flux in air gap and slots is 


@, = (2.541,)0.4e(Cyi)[Pi + P2 + Ps + r(Pa + Ps)| (iid 


f the air gap and the iron in 


i ) 
i 1s not include the reluctance | 
Weir cape in comparison with the relueta 


path of the flux component #s, but this is negligible 
of the slot. 
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where J, = gross axial length of stator core in inches 
(Ct) = ampere-conductors in one stator slot 

_ number of stator slots _ rotor slot pitch _ 

~ number of rotor slots —_ stator slot pitch — 

P, = d,/3s [from formula (111)] 

P; = the permeance as given by formula (112) or (112a) 

P; = d,/8s, [from formula (113)] 


116. Reactive Voltage Drop in Induction Motor. The leakage flux 
represented by the line 4 (Fig. 141) may be calculated by the formula 
(114) which was developed in the preceding article. Note that twice this 
amount of flux is the total number of maxwells per pole cut by the pri- 
mary (stator) windings, but not by the secondary (rotor) windings; and 
this is the cause of the reactive voltage drop. The leakage flux is merely 
a component of the total flux which is cut by the stator slot conductors. 
It may be considered as rotating at synchronous speed relatively to the 
stator conductors, so that the amount of leakage flux which cuts each 
stator slot conductor per second is (2%;) X 2f, and, since there are Cyn,.p 
slot conductors per phase winding, the average value of the reactive emf is 


4f(C.n.p)10-§ —_—volts 


This must be multiplied by +/2 ~/2 to obtain the rms value (on the 
sine-wave assumption). Thus 


rr 
aN 


TX pote sid wie gap — <2 €(Cnsp) TOS? 

Before substituting for 4; its value as expressed by formula (114), note 
that the current 7 in the slot conductors in the neutral zone is a maximum 
on zero power factor (short-circuited and locked rotor) when it is equal to 
\/2 times the rms value of the stator current, ori? = +/21,. The final 
expression for reactive voltage drop due to slot and air-gap leakage is 


TX sotsandean = af X 0.4rCPnsp X 2.541a[P] X I. X 10-8 (115) 


where [P] stands for the sum of the five permeances, or “equivalent” per- 
meances, per centimeter length of stator core, as calculated in connection 
with formula (114). 

Reactive Voltage Drop Due to Inductance of End Connections. In order 
\o obtain a figure for the total reactive drop in the windings, it ismecessary 
(o increase the amount given by formula (115) by the voltage drop due to 
(he reactance of the portion of the stator windings outside the slots.* 


“It is almost impossible to consider the end-connection reactance of the rotor 
winding independently of the stator winding. With the squirrel-cage rotor, the 
reactance of the end rings and the short lengths of bar outside the slots is usually 
nogligible, With a wound rotor, the end-conneetion reactance, if considered inde- 
pondently of the stator, would be greater than that of the squirrel-eage rotor, but, 
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This reactance may be calculated by formula (75) on page 192, as used in 
connection with the armature windings of synchronous generators. 

117. Equivalent Resistance of Windings. Since the circle diagram is 
drawn to represent conditions in the primary (stator) circuit, all quan- 
tities calculated for the secondary (rotor) circuit must be expressed in 
terms which shall be directly comparable with the quantities of the pri- 
mary circuit. Thus, although the resistance of a wound rotor may be 
measured or calculated, the quantity we wish to know is the equivalent 
primary resistance. In other words, we require to calculate the amount 
by which the primary resistance would have to be increased, if the second- 
ary had no resistance, to produce in the primary circuit the same effect 
as is produced by the actual secondary resistance. With squirrel-cage 
rotor, the resistance is not easily measured, and it will, therefore, be con- 
venient to express the equivalent primary resistance in terms of the cop- 
per losses. 


Let I, = current in primary windings 
W = total watts lost in stator copper 


W, = total watts lost in rotor copper 
Then, in a three-phase motor, the equivalent resistance per phase wind- 
ing is 
Tesdaiutent = es Wr) ohms (116) 


118. Construction of Circle Diagram from Design Data. In Art. 111 
the construction of the circle diagram (Fig. 139) from test data was 
explained. The manner in which a similar diagram (Fig. 145) may be 
constructed from calculations based on design particulars will now be 
considered. 

Calculate the exciting current per phase (I.) at normal operating volt« 
age, as explained in Art. 113, and draw OI, at the proper angle relatively 
to the phase of the impressed stator voltage OE. Draw OM at right 
angles to OF and of such a length as to represent to the same scale as Ol 
the calculated maximum current per phase with locked rotor assuming, 
the resistance of the windings to be zero. Thus, 


volts per stator phase winding i E 
equivalent total reactance per phase = Xequivaient 


ne herp in seins = eee tl 


OM = 


since the currents in the rotor windings tend to counteract the magnetizing eff 
of the current in the stator windings, the total or equivalent end-connection renet 
will not necessarily be any greater with the wound rotor. In either case, the frequ 
of flux reversal in the secondary, being proportional to the slip revolutions, is 0 
small percentage of the supply frequency, and it is suggested that formula (75) 
used for salient-pole synchronous generators will give the approximate total any 
of end-connection reactance in an induction motor, 
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where Xequivatent is the sum of the reactances calculated as explained in 
Art. 116. It is the quantity calculated by formula (115) with the current 
Te omitted, plus the quantity calculated by formula (75). Erect the per- 
pendicular MB at M. Draw I,A parallel to OM and meeting MB at A 

Describe a semicircle of diameter J,A. Locate the point B by janine 


AB se I.A x Tiscnivatent 


equivalent 


Join I.B, which locates the point D on the semicircle. Then OD is the 
total stator current with locked rotor, and J.D is the component of the 


Requiv, 


in phase with E, 


Xequiv: 


Stator current components 


Phase of reactive stator current 
components 


Fie. 145. Circle diagram for induction motor constructed from design data. 
total current which balances the rotor current. 
of this current is CD, and it is the current component in the primary cir- 


cuit which supplies all the copper 1 iti 
per losses under the c 
short-circuited rotor.* SNS ano tae 


The in-phase component 


* The right-angled triangles 7,BA and I,AD are similar; therefore, 


nD LA (I-A)? 
LA = LB and I.D = Ve 


On account of the construction of the di 
iagram, J.B may be ex i 
/,A and the calculated quantities R and X. Its valoe is 4 Beil 


IB = iA VX? + R? 


whence 
ip X(I,A) 
/X2 + R? 
“ Note that, when constructing the diagram, the length OM was determined by 
ms equation X(OM ) = impressed volts. Therefore, X(J,A) is the impressed voltage 
eas what is required to establish the magnetic field, and the last equatio " 
expressed in words as anil of 


Current component in stator which emf 
balances the rotor currents } ™ impedance 


which proves the correetnons of the construction, 
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In order to draw the line J./’, we must divide the line CD into two parts, 
OF and FD, which shall represent the current components supplying the 
stator and rotor losses, respectively. Thus 


stator copper loss 
Cpr 7 total copper loss in stator and rotor 


The manner in which the circle diagram indicates the performance of 
the motor under different loads was explained in Art. 111. For the con- 
dition of maximum output, the point L’ must be located where the length 
of the vector K’L’ will be a maximum. This may easily be done by 
drawing a tangent to the circle parallel to J.D. 

119. Use of Circle Diagram in Calculating Torque. The manner in 
which torque is related to the slip revolutions and the resistance of the 
rotor windings was briefly discussed in Art. 108. We shall now see how 
torque may be read off the circle diagram, and discuss the conditions 


necessary to ensure a good starting torque. 
The product torque X speed is a measure of power, and we may write 


power transmitted to shaft 
actual rpm 


Torque « 


or 
rotor input 


Torque <« —————__—_— 
synchronous rpm 


and, since the synchronous speed is constant, 


Torque « rotor input 


Therefore, with constant impressed voltage, 


the current component in phase with impressed volts which 
represents rotor output, plus the current component repy 


resenting losses in rotor 


Torque oc 


or 
Torque « the vector JL on circle diagram 


The maximum torque is proportional to the current component J "Us 
the point L’’ being located by drawing a tangent to the circle parallel to 
the line J.f. This maximum torque does not depend upon the robot 
resistance, but the speed (or slip) at which maximum torque occurs dl 
depend upon the rotor resistance. Thus, in order to obtain maxim 
torque at starting, the rotor resistance would have to be increased #0 Mt 
bring the point D to coincide with L’’, because slip would then be 100 
cent (rotor at rest), while the in-phase current component in the & 
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ve ie a ope Spee This condition can be obtained with wound rotors 
with slip rings by inserting resistance of th 

starting the motor, the slip ri i Grol as ster 

ee } p rings being short-circuited when the motor is 

a sai of eee in determining the maximum torque obtain: 

induction motor is the leakage flux, or rather th f 

ance X, because, as X becomes sm elites cate 

aller (less magnetic leakage), the di 

. . . 4 dt s, 

ee of the circle increases and this also increases the length = tis ne 

, which is a measure of the maximum torque id 

Pi of the Ratio (xX /R) on Starting Torque. The torque obtained at 

_ A ahi on gus: per cent) is proportional to the length FD 

m. epends not only upon the i 
but also upon the total impedance of the mianes hee areas 


Phase of impressed volts F 


Fic. 146. Diagram for study of starting torque. 


ite ve Da eal ni starting torque, it is usually permis- 
( rrent component I, ich i i 
ee with the short-circuit current. We ig i glo wee 
the diameter of the circle 0’A (Fig. 146) is simply (E/X) whee E c 
age, per phase, impressed upon the stator windings aad XA =r ie iy 
per phase, due to leakage flux—usually referred os as th ee 
reactance and expressed in ohms. Then by construction Sanne 
? 


AB=o'A(H) _ ER 
or (3) - 3 


where & stands for the equivalent resistance per phase as defined in Art 


| l . The startin ; 
J 4 current on t i igi iti ma 
2 t a 4 ( he assumption of negligible exciting cur: 


— E —— 
VR? + X? 


is proved in the footnote on page 319. 


O'D = 
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It has been shown that the starting torque is proportional to the poe 
of the vector FD, which may be expressed in terms of E, R, and X. Thus, 


watts lost in rotor per phase 
Current component FD = i 


_ (OD)? X BR, 
_ oo) x= 


E? R, 
“Tee 


which may be written 


ER, ne 
FD = Ratt (X/R)4I ( 


iva istance. 
here R, stands for the equivalent rotor resis 
7 If we assume E, R, and R, to be constant in value, it follows that 


(118) 


1 


which shows how a reactance which is large relatively to the resistance of 
the windings will cause the starting torque to be small; whence the impor- 
tance of keeping down the amount of the leakage flux if a large starting 


torque is desired. 
if it is desired to express starting torque in pound-feet, we have 


2m (torque in Ib-ft) x N = horsepower imparted to rotor 
33,000 


i i lutions per minute, because, 
where N is the synchronous speed in revo 
although the rotor is at rest, the field which produces the torque is rotat- 
ing at synchronous speed. In the case of a three-phase motor, the horse- 


aia 4s in-phase component of current < volts per phase 
Hp =3X 746 
(FD) X E 
8 tag 
whence 1 
Starting torque in lb-ft = 21.1 5 (FD) (119) 


Inserting for FD its value as given by formula (117), we get 


E?’R, 
Starting torque = 21.1 NR? + X%) lb-ft (120) 


120. Illustrative Example. Characteristics of Induction Motor De 
mined from Design Data and Circle Diagram, Calculate the 7 i 
quantities and construct the circle diagram for the 10-hp 3-phase in 
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tion motor designed in the Illustrative Example of Art. 109; obtain all 
necessary data from the design sheet on page 285: 


a. The exciting current 

b. The power factor with motor running light 

c. The circle ratio 

d. The horsepower output, total copper losses, efficiency, power factor, 
and slip, for the condition of maximum output 

e. The power factor when operating under normal full-load condition 
(10-hp output) 

f. The horsepower output at which the power factor is a maximum 

g- The ratio of maximum torque to full-load torque, and the slip corre- 
sponding to maximum torque 

h. The amount of the starting torque and the ratio of starting torque 
to full-load torque 


All data required for these calculations, taken from Art. 109, are here 
assembled for convenience of reference. The numbers in parentheses are 
the item numbers as taken from the design sheet of page 285. 

Calculations for Items a and b: The Exciting Current and No-load Power 
Factor. Before calculating the magnetizing component of the total excit- 
ing current, it is necessary to decide upon the air-gap clearance between 
rotor and stator cores. From formula (107) on page 309, we have 6 = 15 
+7 = 22 mils. This is approximate only, and we shall select 0.024 in. 
as a suitable value. 

The equivalent air gap (refer to Art 112) is 


a zx x 0.024 


rx 7— | G6X 0189) + 1X0) 5 95] 


0.0282 in. 


The average value of the flux density in the air gap is 23,900 lines per 
sq in.; whence, by formula (109) on page 310, the maximum value of the 
required ampere-turns per pole is 


(TI), = 0.313 X 5 X 23,900 x 0.0282 


= 331 amp-turns 
The current per stator winding which will produce these magnetizing 
‘umpere-turns is given by formula (110) on page 310. Thus if we assume 
the air-gap reluctance to be 75 per cent of the total reluctance of the mag- 
netic path, the numerical value of the factor m would be 1.33, and 


Ip = 1.83 X 1.005 x 4% a8 00 0-80 


= 9.1 amp 
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DATA FOR ART. 120 TAKEN FROM ART. 109 
(All dimensions in inches unless otherwise stated) 


(10) Wiarpeter on rotorene hs deer eet ee oe D te 
Number of slots in stator (3. X 7) ties GTA Chas ees 1 36 

(Fig. 131) Width of slot opening (stator) tenes trae w 0.13 
(40) Number of slots in rotor....----+--+ee eee ercrtees Nr 31 
(Fig. 131) | Width of slot opening (rotor).....-.+-++++esser00 Wr On 
(6) Average flux density in air gap (lines per sqin.)....-. BY 23 ,900 

(1) Numiberiof poles) sa. - serene ca oe rcs et ies si: p 4 
Total number of stator conductors (BEX WAS) Seas oa Z' 432 

(5) Full-load current in stator winding (ain) ac beara Tc 26.2 
(39) Tron loss in stator core and teeth (watts)..s..---+% Was 320 
(30) Resistance per phase (stator) (OHIO) or ostun) 5 ho ae 2 ede 0.161 
(2) Volts per phase across stator Wid rss. ns ate ne E 127 
Depth of stator slots (LIBASOiOT) tele ne oes ae ee dy 1.27 

(Fig. 131) Width of stator slots........-.+-+-seerer ere er eee 8 0.302 
: Depth of rotor slots (0.67-0.07).....-- 2s eee eceees d, 0.6 
Width of rotor slots........-..-esecerereeertceee & 0.2 

(41) Riou miLchM(TOLOn) San tsn st eenan seen eee ay a Ny 0.71 
(19) Number of conductors per stator slot.......-+-++-+ C; 12 
(16) Number of stator slots per pole per MNBSG!  lerset ote Ns 3 
(13) Gross length of stator core........-++++sserrrrtets Ls 514 
(12) TRAE TIT Nene ie ng SURO QO Ge Bat ate OO Mesa T 5.5 
(29) Mean length per turn of stator VINCI Res ook ee ot Fock 29.15 
(32) Full-load stator copper loss (qrartts) 0.55 cs ea civ ceees W 332 
(53) Full-load rotor copper loss (watts)......+++++-++++ W; 400 
Total losses at full load (watts)......--+++-s++5500> ae 1,253 
Synchronous speed (rpm)....-+++-++-serrr seers N 1,800 


The ratio of magnetizing current to full-load primary current is, 
therefore, 


which compares favorably with the usual values for this ratio as giv: 
in Art. 112. 

The in-phase or energy component of the no-load exciting current 
calculated from the estimate of total no-load losses. ‘These are: 


Stator iron lOSSssh.o< po: 3.+ ects ~ sen sane take Rese a ree ae 320 
Rotor iron loss (estimated as 5 per cent of stator loss).....- 16 
Copper loss (from estimated primary current of 9.2 amp) = 

3°3C(9.2)2 « O61, es sn cece eee ee 41 
Windage and friction loss......-.++++++++errerrrrttsee 185 

Ln 7) PRE ce Cotirre are me TOE: OnE 562 watts 


Whence the in-phase component of the exciting current (see Vig. 140) 


562 


= 3X17 = 1.48 amp 


Tw 
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and the total exciting current is 
I, = V (9.1)? + (1.48)? = 9.22 amp Ans. a 
The power factor is | 
Tee AS 
cos @ = —— =~ = 
ae ke 0.1605 Ans. b. 


Calculations for Item c: The Circle Ratio. The quantity obtained 


dividing the diameter of the circle in the circle diagram by the magnetiz 


ing current component is called the ‘circle ratio.” 
ing different designs of motor. 


by 


It is of use in com 
par- 
We shall, therefore, make whatever cal- 


culations may be necessary to determine the diameter of the circle in the 


circle diagram. 
Calculation of Leakage-flux Reactance. 


(Refer to Arts. 115 and 116.) 


7 he ‘oe the term T, in formula (115) on page 317, we obtain an expres- 
on for the equivalent reactance in ohms due to the leakage flux in sia gap 


and slots. The equivalent permeance [P] will first be calculated 
From formula (111) we have P; = (J Pag) cannes 1 
5G 


From dimensions in Fi 0.07 
g13lwehave: “Py; =] =) 2 
2= 913 — 0.54 


0.71 — (0.1 +. 0.13 
p, = UA — 0.1 + 0.13) 
8 7X 0.024 = 2.86 


The factor 7, which occurs in formula (114), is the ratio 


By formula (112a), 


number of stator slots 36 
number of rotor slots 31 HAS 


whence, from the dimensions of Fig. 131, we have 
eg aLO) a = 0.81 
From formula (113) we have 


PNG LANA He es 
i X arog = hs 


The total equivalent 
permeance of th i 
sboeieeinamece ann of these leakage paths is the sum of the 


[P] = 6.77 


By formula (115), omitti 
» : ing the term /,, the equi 
the leakage flux in air gap and slots is Metra Sta aaa 


Nirespandaiow = 2m X 6O X O.der(12)* X BX 4(2.54 X 5.25) 
« 0.74 ohm X 6.77 X 10-8 
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An approximate value for the reactance of the portion of the stator 
winding which is outside the slots is given by formula (75) on page 192. 
In order to estimate the average projection l’ of the coils beyond the ends 


of the slot, we have 


1, = mean length per turn — 2l, = 29.15 — 10.5 = 18.65 in. 
and 


v= 


ar 18.65 — (2 X 5.5) _ 100 i. cong) &. orm 
4 4 

The winding factor for full-pitch coils with three slots per pole per phase 
is d = 0.96; whence 


Xena = 3 x 3X V2 X 1.7(0.96)*60(8 X 12)"4 X 5 X 10-* = 0.16 ohm 


The total equivalent reactance per phase is, therefore, 
X =0.74 + 0.16 = 0.9 ohm 


The length OM in the circle diagram (see Fig. 145) is H/X = 127/0.9 = 
141 amp, and the diameter of the circle is 


I.A = OM — OI, = 141 —9.1 = 132 amp 


The circle ratio is, therefore, 132/9.1 = 14.5, which is the answer c. 

In order to obtain the other quantities asked for in this problem, we 
must first calculate the equivalent resistance and then construct the cir 
diagram. 

Calculation of Equivalent Resistance. (Refer to Art. 117.) At full lo 
when the stator current is I, = 26.2, the stator copper loss is W = 33 
watts, and the rotor copper loss is W, = 400 watts. Whence, by form 
(116), the equivalent resistance of the windings is 


_ (3382 + 400) _ 
= 3x (26.2)? X (26.2)? = 0.355 ohm 


in Art. 118 in connection with Fig. 145. Any convenient scale divi 
into tenths may be used, and the vectors plotted in amperes. 
OM = 141 amp, and J.A = 132 amp. The length of the construe 
line AB is 132 X (0.355/0.9) = 52.1. 

The position of the point on CD is found by making 


cr = cp x Stator copper loss op x 333 2 0.4580D 
total copper loss 732 
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The required quantities i 
, as obtained from the diagram, f iti 
of maximum output, being the answers d, are mips Be oc 


Horsepower output = 3H X K'L! 
746 
_ 3 X 127 X 45 
-.* wae 23 
Total copper losses = 3E X H’K’ = 6,300 watts 
Efficiency KL’ a. ae 0.71 
a aa 
Power f. oar 
wer factor 7 Aa 0.755 


te 
Slip TT = 16.5 per cent 
Power Factor under Full-load Conditions. The circle diagram is of little 


use for studying the behavior of a lightly loaded motor and even of a 


Scale of am 
10 0 10 2 30° 40 55 60 


70 80 90 100 


pressed emf 


FP : 
1a. 147. Circle diagram of motor designed in Illustrative Example, Art. 109 
; : i 


motor operating under full-load iti 

ae - conditions. The full-load | 

| are have been calculated in Art. 109, but the circle noses ar 

. ie ; ee an approximate value for the full-load power factor The 

ao oe <d circle (F ge must be found where the in-phase subnet 
corresponds to the calculated i i i 

output plus losses, is 7,460 + 1,253 = 8,713 a eaaan ig 


GL 


lhe total current OL as scaled off the diagram is 28 amp. Therefore, the 
’ 


power factor when workin ‘aie 
D thane & on full load is cos @ = 22.9/28 = 0,82, which 


Bll 
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int O 
Output Corresponding to Maximum Power Factor. rite tek CD 
draw a tangent to the circle so as to locate the point L iw ka ore 
d of the primary current vector corresponding to eae ec 
“e le 6. Drop a perpendicular from L’”” onto the base line. 
the angle @. Csi 
Horsepower output = ge 
3X 127 XK 313 _ 16 
€ 746 
ich is the answer f. ; 
eo rom Circle Diagram. For the answers to item g we have 
Torque f ra 
Ratio maximum to full-load torque = a | ota 2.7 
iad Ww 
Slip at maximum torque = apr = 21.2 per cent 


For the answer to item h we have, by formula (119), 


a! = 36.5 lb-ft 
Starting torque = 21.1 X 1,800 x FD = 3 


. starting torque _ FD 1.2 (nearly) 
jes full-load torque JL 


calculated in Art. 109, are here assembled to facili tate the comparison of 


similar quantities under different conditions of loading. 


RAM CALCULATIONS— 
MMARY OF CIRCLE DIAG 
ter INDUCTION MOTOR DESIGNED IN ART. 109 


No-load conditions: 


Windage and friction loss........+--++++++++ pe ee 
CG] (isi has ae ae era reed | ca PEI) CRE Ne 
ria exciting current (per phase)..........-- es amp 
POWER SACLOLT cc in ss o soatins cree okay leiarema oe ; 
Full-load conditions (rated output): hebei 
Total AOGBOS. 5a sot isles ois ssse/eTF siatsnetgiere ce ea € ee 
caer de al a i pe the Pe 
Power dtactor sats cues by bin be aioe stole mest ir) 
Slip (per cent)....... Se eee 
Maximum output conditions: chile 
sis | ab ERATE AT eee io ee 
eins. cumamamemanre amr oP rept apie 
Total doen. + +> 0: 2 eee ; é ee 
Bfficieney:: «<< a6 0..0.019 29.0 ess be ce eae a Stee 
Power factors .c...cjecsveins jas ses tas ree ee ae 
Slip (per cent)........ sees ceeeeeeseeserrees 
ratios: 
at maximum to full-load torque. ......+++ 4H 
Ratio starting to full-load torque.....++++ Pa 


Slip (per cent) at maximum torque, .....0ee+s 
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121. Circle-diagram Limitations. Although the circle diagram, dis- 
cussed in Arts. 111, 118, 119, and 120, is extremely helpful to the student 
and designer in his analysis of general operating trends, it does not yield 
motor performance information that is considered sufficiently accurate; 
calculated values do not always check too closely with those obtained 
from actual tests. However, the unique advantage of the circle-diagram 
method is that it clearly indicates how certain constants affect operating 
characteristics, i.e., horsepower output, torque, power factor, and effi- 
ciency, and how changes in one or more parameters should be properly 
made if modification or improvement is to be accomplished. 


Na —ore N a 
Fie. 148. Equivalent-circuit diagram of induction motor, 


The most serious difficulty in the use of the circle diagram lies in the 
fact that the operating points usually fall in a very small section of a 
rather large circle, ¢.¢., in the portion OLG of Fig. 147; since most of the 
data for the calculation of the motor performance are found in this limited 
urea, the accuracy is, therefore, poor, particularly if extreme care is not 
taken when the circle is drawn and when distances are scaled off. More- 
over, the circle diagram is based upon the so-called approximate equivalent 
circuit of the induction motor (not the exact equivalent circuit), and this 
arbitrary simplification implies that the equivalent rotor circuit is directly 
in series with the stator circuit, an assumption that leads to considerable 
error in motors—especially small ones—requiring comparatively large 
values of no-load current. It should, therefore, be understood that the 
‘ulculated values obtained in the Illustrative Example of Art. 120 are to 
he considered only as fair approximations of the machine’s operating 
vharacteristics. A much more accurate procedure, involving the solution 
of the exact equivalent circuit, is given in succeeding articles. 

122. The Equivalent Circuit, Vigure 148 is a diagram representing the 
pxact equivalent circuit of the induetion motor, with which the student is 
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assumed to be familiar from his study of basic alternating-current machine 
theory; all symbols indicated thereon are on a per-phase basis and in 
stator terms. They are defined as follows: 


R, = stator resistance per phase 

X, = stator reactance per phase (assumed to equal X/2) 

X, = rotor reactance per phase (assumed to equal X/2) 

R» = rotor resistance per phase ; 

RA(1 — s)/s] = equivalent resistance per phase of mechanical load 
on motor pale 

R./s = equivalent resistance per phase of rotor circuit 

go = conductance per phase of exciting circuit 

b, = susceptance per phase of exciting circuit 

Z_ = impedance per phase of rotor circuit th oe 

Zs, = impedance per phase of rotor and exciting circuits in parallel 

Z, = total impedance per phase of equivalent circuit of motor 

I,, Is, and I, are respectively the stator, rotor, and exciting currents 
per phase 

E = volts per phase 


Before proceeding with a solution of the equivalent circuit to determine 
the motor characteristics, it is generally desirable to list the values of all 
items necessary for the calculation of impedances, currents, and other 
required data. The only parameters not previously found are g. and bo, 
and these may be evaluated as follows: 


_ total iron loss (121) 
Jo i, 3 x (Einaucea) *n.1. 
Io (122) 


bo ns (Eiinauced)a.1. 


where (Finaucea)aa. = EH — I-X1 ree 

A table should next be prepared listing the various items of calculati 
in logical sequence under headings of arbitrarily assumed values of slip) 
this has been done for the illustrative example that follows. Summari 
ing the results of such a table in connection with Fig. 148, it should 
noted that: 


a. Y2 = Gz — jBs = admittance for the rotor circuit 

b. Yoo = (G2 + go) — j(B2 + bo) = admittance for the rotor 
exciting circuits 

c. Zo = Reo + jX2~ = impedance for the rotor and exel 
circuits 
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d. Z: = (Ri + Ro.) + j(X1 + X2) = total equivalent impedance of 
motor circuit 
. I, = E/Z, = stator current 
. Stator copper loss = 311°Ri 
. Ie = (i X Ze+)/Ze = rotor current 
. Rotor copper loss = 3/2?R» 
Rotor power developed = 3 X J.?R.[(1 — s)/s] 
. Power ouput = (rotor power developed) — (W + F) 
power output 

746 
Rpm = srpm (1 — s) 
. Torque = (hp X 5,250)/rpm 
. Total losses = (W + F) + (Fe) + (stator cu loss) + (rotor cu loss) 
. Power input = (power output) + (total losses) 
_ power input 

. Power factor = 3XEXI, 
power output 
power input 


. Hp output = 


SS Bn F &p Pawo 


3 


q. Per cent efficiency = 


123. Illustrative Example. Characteristics of Induction Motor Deter- 
mined from Design Data and Equivalent-circuit Diagram. Following 
the procedure outlined in Art. 122, determine the operating character- 
istics for the 10-hp 220-volt 3-phase induction motor designed in the 
Illustrative Example of Art. 109, obtaining all necessary data from the 
design calculations; assume slips of 0.02, 0.035, 0.05, and 0.06. After com- 
pleting the table, plot characteristic curves of line current, slip, torque, 
efficiency, and power factor versus horsepower output. Also determine 
the slip for maximum torque, and the maximum torque. 


SUMMARY OF DATA TAKEN FROM ART. 120 
Windage + Friction (W + F) loss = 185 watts 

Tron (Fe) loss = 336 watts 

Equivalent resistance of windings R = 0.355 ohm 
Stator resistance Ri = 0.161 ohm 

Equivalent reactance X = 0.90 ohm 

Total exciting current J, = 9.22 amp 

Magnetizing component of exciting current = 9.1 amp 


Using the information from the foregoing table, calculations will now be 


made for the unknown equivalent-circuit constants. These are: 


Ry = R — R, = 0.855 — 0.161 = 0.194 ohm 
X, = Xq = X/2 = 0,90/2 = 0.45 ohm 
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Induced voltage at no load = E — (1.X1) 

= 127 — (9.22 X 0.45) = 122.9 

336 _ 9.00743 mho _ [formula (121)] 


Go = 3X (122.9) 


9.1 
be — 722.9 = 0.074 mho 


[formula (122)] 


With these data properly identified on the equivalent-circuit diagram of 
Fig. 149, the accompanying table of calculations was prepared in accord- 
ance with the procedure previously outlined in Art. 122. Note par- 
ticularly the orderly arrangement of the various items under the arbi- 
trarily assumed values of slip equal to 0.02, 0.035, 0.05, and 0.06. 


R,=0.1612 X,= 0452 
U 


Fia. 149. Equivalent-circuit diagram for Illustrative Example of Art. 123. 


the curves of Fig. 150, the motor 


With the results of the table plotted in 
hen operating at full load, 7.¢., 


develops the following characteristics w 
10 hp: 

Rpm = 1,800(1 — 0.028) = 1,750 

Torque = 30 lb-ft 

Line amperes = 25.3 

Per cent efficiency = 86.5 (compare with item 4, p. 297) 

Power factor = 0.882 (compare with item 3, p. 297) 

A reasonably accurate empirical formula that gives the slip at whieh 


maximum torque occurs is 


Ri 
i yd 128 
tn Viet + 2G i 
Thus 
0.194 Pe 
Smt = = 12 
/ (0.161)? + (0.90)? 

which implies that the speed at which maximum torque occurs is 


rpm = (1 — (.212)1,800 = 1,420 


E 
> 
& 


S Per cent eff. pf and slip 


70 


60 


50 


20 


Si 
© Line amperes 
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Characteristics of 10-hp., 220-v., 3 
y -v., 3-phase, 60- 
Squirrel-cage induction motor ch 


from the equivalent circuit 
Bia alain ae 
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Proceeding with calculations for maximum torque, 


R. _ 0.194 _ 15 oh 
3 en. 
Z. = 0.915 + j0.45 = 1.02 
0.915 
= —_~ = 0.88 
Ge (1.02)? 
0.45 
= —~ = 0.432 
Bs 1.02)? 
Yo. = ie — j0.506) = 1.02 
=" = 0.852 
Ei = Tog - 9 
0.506 
= —_ = 0.486 
X1~ = Tog: = 9 


Ze, = 0.852 + j0.486 = 0.985 


Z, = 1.013 + j0.936 = 1.38 ohms 
I, = in = 92.0 amp 
Stator cu loss = 3(92)? X 0.161 = 4,080 watts 
I, = 2 X0989 _ 88.8 amp 
Rotor cu loss = 3(88.8)? X 0.194 = 4,590 watts 
1 — 0.212 _ 17,050 watts 
Power developed = 4,590 X 7212 j 


Power output = 17,050 — 185 = 16,865 watts 


16,865 
Hp output = 746 3 HPN 
22.6 X 5,250 ‘ 
Torque = |. £4508 * = 85.040 ft 


124. Heating of Induction Motors. The predetermination Be aa 
temperature attained by any sci ‘i ieee = ieee a 7 
i use of empirical constants which s ( 
ie pone his a similar to the design peers cone 
The student is referred to Art. 58 and Illustrative ae : oO a 4 4 
where the manner of the probable temperature rise of , : Hi > a 
alternator armatures was discussed. In the event of no da a oy ce 
able from tests on the particular type of induction Te ee Me ‘a 
designer is interested, he may calculate the temperature 7 2 Ae i 
as suggested on page 195 in connection with stationary eae u - a 

Generally speaking, if the current densities in the ren ing ce 
flux densities in the iron do not exceed the usual ject : a 
given in Chap. 10, the final temperature rise oh ee stator sips ae 
conditions is not likely to exceed 40 to 50 C, which is ane be 
modern motors. The rotor core losses are negligible (on A err 
frequency) and it is not usual to calculate the temperature rise of b 
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The final temperature rise will depend largely upon the size and dispo- 
sition of the ventilating openings in the frame, and also upon the effi- 
ciency of the vanes (if any) that are provided on the rotor to improve the 
air circulation. 

Some designers prefer to use a formula, based on the outside dimensions 
of the motor and a cooling coefficient which depends partly upon the 
peripheral velocity of the rotor. In the formula ¢ = w/ cS, t is the tem- 
perature rise of stator (by thermometer) in degrees centigrade; w is the 
total of all losses in watts; S is the external surface in square inches being 
equal to 7DL, where D is the outside diameter of casing and L is the out- 
side axial length not including projections for bearings. The cooling coeffi- 
cient cis in the form c¢ = (a + v)/b, where a and b are numerical constants 
depending upon the type of machine and means of ventilation employed, 
and v is the peripheral velocity of the rotor in feet per minute. This 
formula for the cooling coefficient is similar to (50) on page 150, which is 
used for calculating the temperature rise of d-c armatures. 

Using numerical values for a and b which give good results for medium- 
size induction motors of standard design, we have 


1} 40,000W 
~ (8,000 + v) DL 

In fan-cooled motors the temperature rise will be about 90 per cent of 
that given by formula (124). 

With totally enclosed motors, the temperature rise depends less upon 
the peripheral velocity, v; but it would probably be about 214 times the 
rise as calculated by formula (124). 

125. Illustrative Example. Temperature Rise of Induction Motor. 
Calculate the probable maximum temperature rise (by thermometer) of 
the motor designed in the Illustrative Example of Art. 109. The required 
particulars obtained from the design sheet on page 285 are as follows: 


°C (124) 


Total losses in stator iron = 320 watts J] 

Total losses in stator copper = 332 watts 

Gross axial length of stator core = 514 in. 

Number of cooling ducts = 1 

Mean length per turn of stator winding = 29.15 in. 
Inside diameter of stator core = 7 in. 

Outside diameter of stator core = 124 in. 
Peripheral velocity of rotor = 3,300 fpm 


Following the method of calculation outlined in Art. 58, the portion of 
the total copper loss to be radiated from the core surface is 332 x 
[(2 X 5.25)/29,15] = 120 watts, whenee the total loss to be radiated is 
$20 + 120 = 440 watts. ‘The three cooling surfaces to be considered are: 
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a. The inside cylindrical surface = + X 7 X 5.25 = 115.5 sq in. 
b. The outside cylindrical surface = 7 X 12.5 X 5.25 = 206 sq in. 


c. The ducts and end surfaces = Z [(12.5)? — 77] X 4 = 338 sq in. 


Iculated on the assumption that the inside 


The cooling coefficients are cal bihelainats 
cylindrical surface of the stator 1s moving with a peripheral velocity eq 


to that of the rotor; but, since no air is thrown against the outside cylin- 
drical surface, its peripheral velocity (v in the formula) is put equal to zero. 


The cooling coefficients are, therefore, 
a. For the inside surface, by formula (50), ¢ = (1,500 + 3,300) /100,000 


= 0.048. a 
i by formula (50), ¢ = 1,500/100,000 = 0.015. 
b. For the outside surface, by for mest be 


c. For the ducts and ends, by formula (51), ¢ 


0.011. ; 
The watts that can be dissipated from the cooling surfaces per degree 


ll 


rise of temperature are: 


0.048 X 115.5 = 5.55 
0.015 X 206 = 3.09 
0.011 X 3388 = 3.72 
Total 12.36 
whence, the calculated temperature rise is 
440 
= —. = 35.6°C 
12.36 s 


as a check by formula (124), we have ny 
Total full-load loss (from the table on page 294), W = 1,253 


Dimensions from Fig. 134, D = 15 in., L = 12% in.; whence 


0.9 X 40,000 XK 1,253 _ 38°C: 
t= 5 
(3,000 + 3,300)15 X 12. 


TEST PROBLEMS 


The subject of induction motor 
easily be illustrated or elucidated by means of short agers 
References: The student who wishes to go further mt ag 
motors is referred to the following articles: Test Code for 
Motors, AIEE, No. 500, 1937. 
Ware, D. H., Measurement 0 
vol. 64, p. 194, April, 1945. et: 
Liwscuitz, M. M., Harmonics in 
1942. 
pe gr L. E., et al., Hot-spot Temperatures in Induction Motors, 
5 hay ces 
AIEE, vol. 64, p. 124, March, 1945. 
American Standard for Rotating 1 


f Stray-load Loss in Induction Motors, T'rans, AI 


Induction Motors, Trans. AIEE, vol. 62, p. 


lectrical Machinery, ASA C50-1943. 


performance, as treated in this chapter, cannot 


design of induction 
olyphase Induction 


CHAPTER 12 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 


126. Introductory. In order to provide a further illustration of the 
applications of electrical machine design as presented in the earlier chap- 
ters of this book, the calculations for the design of small, single-phase 
distribution transformers will beexplained. Before this can be done, it will 
be necessary to discuss briefly a few essential matters which have not been 
covered in previous chapters; but it is assumed that the student is gen- 
erally familiar with the construction and principles of operation of a-¢ 
transformers. Compared with a rotating machine, the static transformer 
would appear to present fewer difficulties to the designer because the 
interrelations between electric and magnetic circuits are less complex or 
variable. ‘Transformer design does, nevertheless, involve manifold prob- 
lems relating to core and winding proportions, insulation for high-voltage 
service, core materials, construction arrangements, protection against 
surges, tap changing, temperature rise, and other factors. Such details 
can obviously not be treated in one short chapter, but this introductory 
material will be extremely helpful to the student should he desire to pur- 
sue his studies further in books* dealing exclusively with the subject. 

127. Theory of the Transformer. The two separate sets of coils, 
known as the primary and secondary windings, respectively, are linked 
with the same magnetic fluxt because they are wound on the same lami- 
nated iron core. It follows, therefore, that the emf induced by the 
alternating flux in the primary and secondary coils will be directly pro- 
portional to the number of turns in the respective windings. Also, since 
the JR drop in the primary windings is always small in relation to the 
impressed primary voltage, the emf induced in the primary must, neces- 
sarily, be almost exactly equal, but opposite in phase, to the impressed 
voltage. 

Suppose, in the first place, that the two ends of the primary winding 
are connected to constant pressure mains, and that no current is taken 
from the secondary terminals. The total flux of @ maxwells increases 
twice from zero to its maximum value, and decreases twice from its 


*Sriup, Auwnnp, “Principlos of Transformer Design,” John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1926, 
| The effects of magnetic leakage will be considered later, 
suo 
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maximum to zero value, in the time of one complete period. The flux 


cut per second is, therefore, 46f, and the average value of the induced emf 


in the primary is 
AGT’, 


108 volts 


1S = 


where 7’, stands for the number of turns in the primary winding. 
If we assume the flux variations to be sinusoidal, the form factor 1s 
r/2/ 3 = 1.11, and the effective value of the induced primary voltage 
will be 
Pee 4.44f@T, 
Sra, aes 


Further, since the only difference between the back emf in the primary 
and the potential difference applied across the primary terminals is due to 
the relatively negligible 7R drop in the primary windings due to the excit- 


ing current, we may write 


4.A4foT 
E, = ea aa (approx) (125) 
and, similarly, 
E, = ane. (approx) (125a) 


where E, = primary impressed voltage 
secondary terminal voltage 

number of series turns in primary 
T, = number of series turns in secondary 


=o 
Tn 


Ee ie (126) 


t ef 
which is approximately true in all well-designed transformers, even under 
load, unless a large current is drawn from the secondary, when the relative 
amount of the JR and IX voltage components may become appreciable, 
The total number of turns 7’, in the secondary, when this is the low-voltage 
winding, should usually be divisible by 4 in order that the coils may be 
efficiently grouped for series or parallel connection. 

Since the JR drop in the primary is comparatively small, and, indeed, 
frequently negligible, it follows that the flux linking with the primary 
must be approximately the same at full load as at no load, and the i 
izing ampere-turns necessary to establish this flux must, therefore, one 
approximately the same whether or not current is drawn from the a 
ary. Thus, when current is taken from the secondary, there must alw 
be a current in the primary of which the magnitude and phase will 
such as almost exactly to balance and counteract the magnetizing off 
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of the secondary ampere-turns. If J, and J, stand, respectively, for the 
primary and secondary currents, we may, therefore, write 


if pl'p = 1,7’, (approx) 
whence 
Ip 


Ts 
iak (approx) (127) 


128. Classification and Types of Transformers. We are here con- 
cerned merely with the piece of apparatus known as the static transformer, 
which is used for converting power represented by a high voltage and small 
current into power at a lower voltage and larger current, or vice versa. 
Such transformers may be classified according to number of phases, 
method of cooling, terminal voltage, or out- 
put; but from the point of view of the 
designer, it will be better to consider the use 
to which the transformer—whether single- 
phase or polyphase—will be put. This leads 
to the two classes: 


1. Power transformers 
2. Distribution transformers 


Power Transformers. This term is here 
used to include all transformers of large size 
as used in central generating stations and 
substations for transforming the voltage at 
each end of a power transmission line. They 
may be designed for maximum efficiency at 
full load, because they are usually arrangedin yg. 451. Core-type  trans- 
banks and can be thrown in parallel with former. 
other units or disconnected at will. 

Distribution Transformers. These are of the self-cooling type and are 
almost invariably oil-immersed. They are continuously in circuit, whether 
or not current is drawn from the secondary windings, and the iron losses 
should be smaller relatively to the full-load copper losses than would be 
necessary in power transformers. In other words, they must be designed 
for good ‘‘all-day’’ efficiency and not for highest efficiency at full load. 

very transformer consists of a magnetic circuit of laminated iron with 
which the electric circuits (primary and secondary) are linked. A distine- 
tion is usually made between core-type and shell-type transformers. 
Vigures 151 and 152 illustrate single-phase transformers of the core and 
shell types, respectively. The former shows a closed laminated circuit 
with the windings on two of the limbs. Each limb is wound with both 
primary and secondary circuits in order to reduce the magnetic leakage 
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which would otherwise be excessive. The coils may be chee “a 
form and placed one inside the other with the necessary insulation : wee ; 
them, or the windings may be “sandwiched,”’ in which case flat ae rie 
lar or circular coils, alternately primary and secondary, are stac ed o 
above the other with the requisite insulation 
between. ees 
Figure 152 shows a single set of windings on 
a central laminated core, which divides after 
passing through the coils and forms what may 
be thought of as a shell of iron around the 
copper. The manner in which the core is 
usually built up in shell-type transformers is 
shown in the two sketches of Fig. 153. Either 
29-gage (0.014 in.) or 26-gage (0.0185 in.) 
laminations are generally used, the thicker 
Fic. 152. Shell-type trans- plates being permissible when the frequency 1s 
ig low. A very usual thickness for transformers 
working on 25- and 60-cycle circuits is 0.014 in. The ae 4 “a 
stampings is reversed in successive groups of stampings, in order be 
the joints and so reduce the magnetizing component of the iia cu 7 
The stampings are usually stacked in pairs, the joints being ass « a 
side of every group of two stampings. A very thin coat of varnis 


WT 


Fic. 153. Two methods of assembling stampings (straight pieces) in shell-type 
transformers. 

sometimes used to provide insulation between laminations and _ 
eddy-current loss, but usually the oxide on the surface of the iron a 
adequate insulation, the voltage tending to establish circulating al 
from plate to plate being very small.’ Alloyed iron or a 
used for the cores of modern transformers. An alloy of nickel an 
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has better magnetic properties than silicon-steel and is used for the cores 
of instrument transformers, but its high cost renders it uneconomical 
for power or distribution transformers. 

The choice of type—whether core or shell—will not greatly affect the 
efficiency or cost of the transformer. The shell type appears to be well 
adapted for low-voltage transformers of large output, while the core type 
is generally preferable for high-voltage transformers of small output. 

129. The Output Equation—Volts per Turn of Winding. The volt- 
ampere input of a single-phase transformer is E,/,, and, if we substitute 
for E, its value as given by formula (125), we have 


4.44f 


Volt-amperes = 108 


DEX ale, 


But T,I, = T.I, approximately, and, if we put (TJ) to represent am- 
pere-turns of either primary or secondary windings, we have 


4.44f 


Volt-amperes = 108 xX & X (TD (128) 


There is no limit to the number of designs which will satisfy this equa- 
tion; the total flux @ is roughly a measure of the cross section of the iron 
core, while the quantity (7'J) determines the cross section of the windings. 
The problem before the designer is to proportion the parts and dispose 
the material in such a way as to obtain the desired output and specified 
efficiency at the lowest cost. The temperature rise is also a matter of 
importance which must be watched, and light weight is occasionally more 
important than cost. 

If a suitable value for 7 in formula (128) could be determined or 
assumed, the amount of the flux @ could be calculated and we would have 
a starting point from which the leading dimensions of a preliminary design 
could be determined. Let V; = volts per turn (of either primary or 
secondary winding) ; then 


— E EI volt-ampere output 
== pe are! et a oh, 


Pray (TT) 


Multiplying both values of V; we may, therefore, write 


V2 = “ 4 o X EI ak, X i * volt-amperes 
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whence 
1 


Ys = S/T fe 


An analysis of the terms under the radical in the denominator of the 
above equation shows that, for a given frequency f, the ampere-turns are 
directly proportional to volt-amperes, while the flux & is inversely pro- 
portional to volt-amperes. This means that the denominator has an 
approximately constant value for an efficient and economical design of a 
given type, without reference to the output. This permits of the formula 


being put in the form 


x +/volt-amperes 


Vi = - x ~/volt-ampere output (129) 


The following numerical values are the usual limits for the coefficient c. 
An average value may be assumed for preliminary designs. 


Core type (distribution)........+++- c = 40 to 70 
Core type (power)... ..-seeeeee ees c = 30 to 55 
Shell type (distribution).........+. c = 25 to 40 
Shell type (power)....---++eeeeeee c = 20 to 30 


The low values of the coefficient c correspond to low voltages and high 


frequencies. 
130. Usual Limits of Flux Density and Current Density. As a guide 


for use in preliminary designs, usual values of B’’ (maxwells per square 
inch) are given below: 


APPROXIMATE VALUES OF B” IN TRANSFORMER CORES 


f = 50 or 60 
_— 
70,000 to 85,000 
80,000 to 95,000 


f = 25 


En 


Distribution transformers.........-.+- 
Power transformers.......-+-++ee2eeees 


75,000 to 90,000 
85,000 to 95,000 


Curves giving the total watts per pound of built-up transformer stamp 
ings are given in Fig. 154. 

Current Density in Windings. Even with well-ventilated coils (iit 
blast), or improved methods of producing good oil circulation, the per 
missible current density in the copper windings is limited by local heating, 
If the watts lost per pound of copper exceed a certain amount, there will 
be danger of internal temperatures sufficiently high to cause injury 
the insulation. Asa rough guide in deciding upon suitable values for ¢ 
dimensions in a preliminary design, the following approximate figures 


be used: 
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AVERAGE VALUES OF CURRENT DENSITY (A) 
IN COMMERCIAL TRANSFORMERS 
A 
_ phedak Type of transformer fs he a 
soon He Se ee a transformers (oil-immersed, self-cooled) 900 to 1 600 
ransformers for use in central generati tati teins (oil 
cooled}, or air-blast)....20.¢5,i..5. ie im nae . kee i 1,500 to 2 
Large, carefully designed transformers, oil-insulated, with, Sead elie = 
culation of oil, or with water-cooling coils................. 1,800 to 2,600 


Since copper has a resistivity of ir-mil i 
y of 1 ohm per cir-mil in. at 60°C, it will b 
(234.5 + 75) /(234.5 + 60) = 1.05 ohms at 75°C. Also, 1 ei in. of 
100 


in thousands of lines per sq. in. 


Ss 60 

? hese curves give approximate 

: otal losses (hysteresis and eddy 

50 7 urrents) in silicon-steel transformer 
: lene i 


FA 


Fia. 154. Curves for calculating core loss in transformers. 


copper, 1 in. long and 1 sq in. in cross section, has an area of (4/r) X 108 
cir mils; moreover, the current J and the current density A are numerically 
equal for a cross section of 1 sq in. It follows, therefore, that 


Watts lost per cubic inch of ¢ _ A’ X 1.05 _ 0.825A? 
of copper tJ X 10° ~~ 108 (130) 


and since 1 cu in. of copper weighs 0.32 lb 


0.82542 
0.32 X 10¢ ~ 


2.57A? 


Watts lost per pound of copper = — 
i 108 


(131) 
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Both Eqs. (130) and (131) may be used to make rapid seit teh 
regarding the probable copper loss when selecting a suitable value of A. 

131. Insulation. The solid materials used to insulate transformer 
windings must be mechanically strong, must have high dielectric strength, 
and must not be soluble in oil.* For comparatively low voltages, these 
materials, including cotton tape, empire cloth, micanite, pressboard, jas 
paper, and other special products used to separate the windings from ee 
core or framework, should have a total thickness of approximately the 


lowing values: 
> . Insulation thickness, 


Voltage mils 
220 40 
440 45 

1,000 55 

2,400 80 


Modern transformers are nearly all of the oil-immersed type. Mineral 
oil is generally used, its main function (apart from its good ree 
qualities) being to transfer the heat by convection from the heate sur- 
faces to the outside walls of the containing case, or to the water-cooling 
coils when these are provided. Dry oil will withstand pressures up to 
50,000 volts alternating between metal disks 0.5 in. in diameter with 5 
separation of 0.2 in. However, since the presence of an extremely “a 
percentage of water reduces the insulating properties of oil ear ly 
(about 25 parts of water per million by volume lowers the be ie 
strength approximately 50 per cent), the National Electrical Manufac fr 
ers Association specifies that ‘Transformer oils shall be capable of wit - 
standing at commercial frequencies, 22,000 volts between ! in. on 
terminals spaced 0.10 in. apart.” The good insulating qualities of oj 
suggest that only small clearances would be required in paneer: a 
for high voltages; but, since the form of the surfaces separated by th : — 
of oil will have a considerable effect upon the concentration of the dielee oa 
flux density, and, therefore, upon the voltage gradient, it is genera 7 
necessary to apply a reasonable factor of safety to the values previous y 
given. For example, if 100,000 volts breaks down a layer of oil bo 
two parallel flat electrodes 4 in. in diameter with a separation of 1 ~ 7 
same pressure will spark across a distance of about 3.5 in. between a dis 

oint. 

pee a solid insulation, such as pressboard or fuller board, 7 
always advisable in the spaces occupied by the oil, since they will ae 
the lining up of particles consisting of partly conducting impurities Alon 


* Minpr, D. F., “Insulation of Electrical Apparatus,” pp. 207-245, MeGrawe 
Book Company, Inc., 1941. 
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the lines of force and so reduce the total clearance which would otherwise 
be necessary. 

With one or more partitions of solid insulating material to keep the 
width of any one oil duct between the limits of 346 and 54 in., a practical 
formula for determining the total insulation space (including oil) between 
the high-voltage windings and the low-voltage windings or laminated 
core is 

Insulation thickness (inches) = 0.2 + 0.035 kv (132) 


where kv stands for the rms value of the kilovolts that may exist between 
the windings or between windings and grounded metal. With carefully 
designed insulation the total thickness may be somewhat less than that 
given by formula (132) for extra-high-voltage transformers. 

With coils that are rectangular in shape, or when there are corners or 
projections on’ one or both metallic surfaces separated by the insulation, 
the depth of insulation should be increased by about 25 per cent because 
the higher flux concentrations lead to higher voltage gradients. 

For oil-immersed insulation, a practical rule for determining the creep- 
age distance, in inches, is 


Surface distance (under oil) = 0.25 + 0.07 kv (133) 


where kv, as before, is in operating pressure in kilovolts. 

Concerning high-voltage transformers, i.e., 6,900 volts and higher, it is 
especially important that the end turns be insulated against the possibility 
of breakdown due to surges. Suggested recommendations are that 
2.5 per cent of the windings at the end be given special insulation treat- 
ment up to 10,000 volts, and that 14 per cent be added for each increase 
of 10,000 volts, up to a total of about 15 per cent for 220,000-volt 
transformers. 

In concluding this article on insulation design, it may be well to point 
out that it is very much more difficult to predetermine the behavior of 
high-voltage insulation from design data than the performance of an 
electromagnetic device or a rheostat under specified conditions. Usually, 
much experimental work has to be done, and modifications must be made 
in preliminary designs before the best and most economical insulation is 
obtained for any new type or size of high-voltage apparatus. The voltage 
gradient where the stress is greatest is not easy to determine except for a 
few simple shapes of electrodes, and, even when we are able to calculate 
this, there is no definite value for the ‘disruptive gradient” of solid 
insulation. The breakdown voltage or disruptive gradient is really a 
function of the temperature. Heating is caused by the application of the 
clectrostatic stress (whether a-c or d-c) and, even, with high enough 
pressures to puncture the insulation, a certain time lag oceurs between the 
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application of the voltage and the breakdown of the dielectric. The 

reason why the volts per mil of thickness which will puncture a sheet of 

any given insulating material are less for thick sheets than for thin sheets is 

that, with the thinner sheets, much of the heat is conducted away to the 

metal; but, with the thicker insulation, the heat is not so easily dissipated 

and the voltage gradient which will cause puncture is, therefore, lowered. 

The economical design of insulation for use on high-pressure systems is 

thus seen to be a matter involving the careful investigation of many special 
problems, backed by a large amount of experimental data. 

132. Space Factors. The copper space factor is the ratio between 

the cross section of copper in a given space and the total cross section 

including the insulation and air or oil 

spaces. If we can estimate a space 

factor before going into the details of 

insulation, this will enable us to deter- 

mine the probable dimensions of the 

“window” which must accommodate 

the windings and insulation. The 

amount of insulation and clearance 

ye" space between high-tension windings 

and grounded core, or between the 

primary and secondary coils, will 

Fie. 155. Assembled stampings of depend upon the voltage. The copper 

single-phase shell-type transformer. space factor will depend upon the 

voltage of both the primary and secondary windings and also upon the 

size, or output, of the transformer. The formula 


10 
t= 30 + kv Cee 
in which kv stands for the kilovolts at the high-tension terminals, will 
give approximate values of the winding space factor for transformers 
between 50- and 200-kva output. This factor will be larger for large 
transformers and smaller for small transformers. It might have to be 
20 per cent larger than that calculated by formula (134) for transformers 
of 1,000 kva or more, and 20 per cent smaller for transformers having 
ratings up to about 744 kva output. 

133. Usual Proportions of Built-up Cores. Figure 155 shows the 
assembled iron stampings of a single-phase shell-type transformer. ‘The 
area of the window opening for the two sets of coils is 


2(TT) 


BX Dm oo 


Also, W? + L? = C®, from whic 
substitute in Iq. (a), Thus, 
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and the height of the opening H i 
g 7 is usually from 214 to 314 tim i 
D. For the assembled core the usual proportions are ee 


S = 2 to 3 times L 
M = 0.5 to 0.75 times L 


caine ni M Fr frequently made greater than \6L is that the length 

i of the winding may be kept small by forcing th i 

fairly high values in the core insi Seige nate a fant 

side the coils, while permitti 
density (to avoid too i i i A. 25 
great a loss in the iron) in the i i 

lensi é portion of the magnetic 

circuit outside the coils. Figure 156 shows the assembled iron sible 


--~ 


ei 


‘Ya 
Recs Salt 


Cruciform core for circular 
coils 


Rectangular core 
ue Fia. 156. Assembled stampings of single-phase core-type transformer. 
pi Pr sans core-type transformer. The dimensions for the window 
wie é Bi ae by making the ratio H/D = 2.5to3.5. If circular coils are 
which 1s customary in high-voltage distributi 
k ge distribution and large power 
ser of on sh the cruciform section of core limb, as ‘thera 
: , 18 preferable to a square section, beca i 
- le t ; use it allows a greate 
: ne nee or iron within the coil. The relations between the ae 
r : ae He aa to is the largest core cross section for a constant diam- 
e the cruciform has one notch, 7.e 
oa -€., one st 
across corners; may be obtained as follows Th col ee 
tion is 2WL — W?, 
we have, 


The gross area of cross sec- 
If we differentiate and put the result equal to zero, 


dL, 
2 aa ee 
[arya 1) 2W =0 (a) 
h we can obtain a value for dL/dW to 


2WdW + 2LdL = 0 
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whence ti Ww 
dw L 
Substituting in Eq. (a) and solving for W in terms of L or C, we get 
W = 0.618L and W = 0.525C 
Also, the value of LZ in terms of C is 
L = 0.85C 
If it is more convenient to lay out the cruciform in terms of a and 8, 
Fig. 157a, these are a 
525 : © ek RE on al 
Y8W ton 9B = 31.7 and B= tan 7555 = 583 


un . 7 
For large transformers requiring comparatively large core wy i. ; 
generally more economical to design the cruciform sections wi F 


(c)a=219° G=38.3° 
7=53.5° 6=68.1° 


Fira. 157. One-, two-, and three-step cruciform sections, showing the important 
angular dimensions for their construction. 


2317° B=58.3° (b)a=25.7° @=45.7° 
(a)a=317° B cleo 


three, or more notches, 2.€., steps. Derived equations, similar to ae 
given for the one-notch cruciform, indicate that for eae : " 
tions, the various angles a, 8, 7, and 6 are as shown on the sketche 
i nd c. ' 

bi Aine to remember that the net cross section i ” ee 
is obtained by multiplying the gross cross section by the stac ah _ 7 
which usually lies between 0.86 and 0.9 if there are no air or Ol ula 
between sections of the core. In large transformers it is usual to ron 
such ducts from 14 to 4 in. wide to avoid excessive temperatures in rs 
core, and the necessary correction must then be made in calculating 

s section. 
were transformers of the core type, the cruciform core section "a 
be too costly, and it is generally preferable to use a rectangular HOC 
in which case a good proportion is S = 1.5L. If H is made equa 
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about 2.5D, this will be found to be a good proportion for the opening in 
this type of transformer for small outputs when wound for the usual volt- 
ages of lighting circuits. The dimension M is from 1 to 1.5 times L. 
134. Arrangement of Coils—Leakage Reactance. The,'arrangement 
of the coils in the space H X D will have a considerable influence upon 
the amount of the leakage flux and, therefore, upon the 1X drop and 
voltage regulation. (The manner in which the IX drop may be calcu- 
lated is explained in Art. 137.) For small shell-type transformers (up to 
15 or 20 kva) the arrangement of Fig. 158 is satisfactory. This shows 


Extra insulation 
to provide 
sufficient surface 
leakage distance 
between h.t. 

and |, t. coils 


Fia. 158. Cross section through small shell-type transformer (solid insulation between 
windings). 


the high-tension winding between two low-tension coils, which provides 
what is known as two high-low sections, because there are two gaps 
between primary and secondary windings which will be paths for leakage- 
flux lines. The greater the number of high-low sections, the smaller will be 
the reactive voltage drop, not because there are more paths for the leakage 
flux, but because there are fewer ampere-turns setting up flux in these paths. 
It will be observed that the high-voltage coil is divided into several sec- 
tions (in this instance, four), This is done to reduce the difference of 
potential which would otherwise exist between the layers of the winding. 
‘The volts per coil, even in high-voltage transformers, rarely exceed 5,000. 

Many designers prefer the arrangement of coils shown diagrammati- 
cally in Fig. 163, for both large and small shell-type transformers. This 
consists of two groups of high-voltage coils ‘sandwiched ” between three 
groups of low-voltage coils, the center group having twice the number of 
turns of either of the two outside groups. The mean length per turn of 


all the coils is the same, and the arrangement provides four equal high- 
low sections, 
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Core-type transformers may have the coils arranged as in Fig. se 
roviding a total of four high-low sections, or as in Fig. 1596, provi vile 
; total of two high-low sections. The reactive voltage drop will wi oa 
with the arrangement as at (a), but it is not usually — 7 i 
i in which less space is taken up by 
mpler arrangement as at (b), in w ; 
rent The high-voltage winding will usually ened of two or more 
in Fig. 158. 
ils stacked one above the other, as shown in } ; 
136 Calculation of Exciting Current. When calculating the ite: 
izing current for an induction motor (refer to Art. 112), the reluctance o 


(a) (b) 
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Fie. 159. Alternative arrangement of windings in core-type transformer. 


the iron was estimated, being small in comparison with that of the air be f 
but in a transformer, with its closed iron circuit, the reluctance o 
i is the important factor. Aus 
The saeead current I, may be thought of as consisting . two a 
onents: (1) the magnetizing component J, in phase with t a 
eh and (2) the ‘‘energy” component T» leading I, by one-quarter p i 
ite i he induced emf. 
herefore, opposite in phase to t 
ge eaatiet of the J» component depends on the ne - the 
ll copper losses may be neglee 
iron losses only, because the very sma ‘ 7 
dered sine waves, the vec 
Tf these components could be consi ct pyle 
i i i rectly the magnitude and p 
struction of Fig. 160 would give cor to ee oO 
xciting current Z,. For values of flux density ie 
Ee oat the instantaneous values of the magnetizing eur 
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are no longer proportional to the flux, and this component of the total 
exciting current cannot, therefore, be regarded as a sine wave, even if 
the flux variations are sinusoidal. The error introduced by using the 
construction of Fig. 160 is, however, usually negligible, because the 
exciting current is a very small fraction of the total primary current. 
The notes on Fig. 160 are self-explanatory, but reference should be 
made to Fig. 161, from which the ampere-turns per inch of the iron core 
may be read for any value of the (maximum) flux density; in practice, 
it is generally customary, and more accurate, to refer to the magneti- 
zation curves provided by the manufacturer of the steel used in the con- 
struction of the transformer. The flux density is given in maxwells per 


_ Max. value of current component 
SIE COO RONEN 


v2 
— Amp. turns to produce B max 


w 
re _ Total iron loss (watts) 
p= ee 


Primary impressed volts 
Fia. 160. Vector diagram showing components of exciting current. 


square inch equal to the number read from the curve multiplied by the 
mean length of path of the flux which links with both primary and 
secondary coils. 

Ampere-turns for Joints. The joints in the magnetic circuit may be 
thought of as consisting of very short air paths in parallel with iron paths, 
as indicated by the sketch (Fig. 162). This accounts for the shape of 
the curves of Fig. 162 which give the approximate ampere-turns for one 
joint. The total additional ampere-turns required to overcome the reluc- 
tance of the joints are obtained by multiplying the figure read off the 
curve by the number of joints in series in the magnetic circuit. The 
quantity B” is-the maximum value of the flux density in the iron of 
(he core on each side of the joint. 

136. Magnetic Leakage in Transformers—Voltage Regulation. 
Assuming the voltage applied to the terminals of a transformer to remain 
constant, it follows that the flux linkages necessary to produce the 
required back emf can readily be calculated. The (vectorial) difference 
between the applied volts and the induced volts must always be exactly 
equal to the ohmic drop of pressure in the primary winding. ‘Thus, the 
total primary flux linkages (which may include leakage lines) must be 
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such as to induce a back emf very nearly equal to the applied emf—the 
i i ively small. 
rimary [R drop being comparatively al? 
; When the secondary is open-circuited, practically all the flux linking 
with the primary turns links also with the secondary turns; but when the 
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Fic. 161. Magnetization curves for transformer iron, 


transformer is loaded, the mmf due to the current in the secondary winds 
ing has a tendency to modify the flux distribution, the action being, i 
pen due to a current J, flowing in the secondary coils would hw 
an immediate effect on the flux in the iron core if it were not for er { 
that the slightest tendency to change the number of flux lines thr 
the primary coils instantly causes the primary current to rise to & ¥ 
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I,, so that the resultant ampere-turns (the vector difference between I[,7', 
and [,7';) will produce the exact amount of flux required to develop the 
necessary back emf in the primary winding. Thus, the total amount of 
flux linking with the primary turns will not change appreciably when 
current is drawn from the secondary terminals; but the secondary mmf— 
together with an exactly equal but opposite primary magnetizing effect— 
will cause some of the flux which previously passed through the secondary 
core to “‘spill over’’ and avoid some, or all, of the secondary turns. This 
reduces the secondary volts by an amount exceeding what can be 
accounted for by the ohmic resistance of the windings. 


Ampere turns for one joint (curve A ) 
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Fre. 162. Ampere turns of excitation for joints in transformer cores. 


In order to predetermine the probable reactive voltage drop caused by 
magnetic leakage, the amount of the leakage flux must be calculated. 
What we actually desire to know is the amount of an equivalent flux 
which may be thought of as linking with all the primary turns while 
failing to link with any of the secondary turns. An alternative method 
of determining the effect of leakage flux on the voltage is to consider each 
small element of leakage flux as linking or not linking with a particular 
number of turns of the primary and secondary windings, and then add- 
ing together all these small elements of the total JX drop. The manner 
in which this may be done is explained in the following article. 

137. Calculation of Reactive Voltage Drop. The windings on any 
transformer, because of their symmetrical arrangement, can usually be 
divided into a number of equal high-low sections; that is to say, a num- 
ber of sections each consisting of a high and a low-tension coil, or a 
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portion of a high- and a portion of a low-tension coil, with a ea pape 
them occupied by the insulation—whether oil, air, or ‘ne 2 . ‘ 
These unit high-low sections are indicated in Fig. 163, cnn ae He : : ; 
shell-type transformer with two groups of high-voltage an axl g : cr 
of low-voltage coils (two of these being put together at the center). 


EELRERE 
SRR 
5555052 


WY), 


—— 


Density of leakage flux 


Fic. 163. Section through coils of shell-type transformer. 


provides a total of four similar high-low sections in which the oe 
turns are all of the same amount, so that it is merely pac ou 7 
late the voltage drop in one such unit section and then yh y the ros 
by 4 in order to obtain the total 1X drop due to leakage ae! abut 
The broken line at the bottom of Fig. 163 indicates the distri a ‘ e 
leakage-flux density through the coils and in the spaces between - a 
The effect of all leakage lines in the gap between coils is to a a 
back emf in the primary without affecting the voltage me a 
secondary by the main component of the total flux (represented by 
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full line linking with all the primary and secondary coils). Of the other 
leakage lines, B links with only a portion of the primary turns and has 
no effect upon the primary turns which it does not link with; while A 
links not only with all the primary turns, but also with a certain number 
of secondary turns. Note that if the line A were to coincide with the 
dotted center line MN, marking the limit of the unit section under con- 
sideration, it would have no effect upon the transformer regulation, 
because flux which links equally with primary and secondary is not leak- 
age flux. Actually, the line A links with all the primary turns of the 
half coil in the section under consideration, but with only a portion of the 
secondary turns in the same section. Its effect is, therefore, exactly as if 


Secondary coil 
Primary coil 


Fia. 164. Representing one high-low section of transformer winding. 


it linked with only a fractional part of the primary. The mathematical 
development which follows is based on these considerations. 

Figure 164 is an enlarged view of the unit section of Fig. 163, the length 
of which—measured perpendicularly to the cross section—is 1 em. All 
the leakage is supposed to be along parallel lines perpendicular to the 
surface of the iron core above and below the coils. It is desired to calcu- 
late the reactive voltage drop in a section of winding of length J cm, 
depth h em, and total width (s + g + p) em, 


where p and s = thickness of primary and secondary parts, respectively, 


of one unit high-low section (in Fig. 164 these symbols 
stand for half the thickness of a coil) 


yg = the space between primary and secondary coils 
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The dimension h should be taken to include the insulation, being the 
height of the opening from iron to iron, as indicated in Fig. 163. 

The voltage drop caused by the leakage flux in the spaces g, p, and s 
will be calculated separately and the results added together to obtain the 
total reactive voltage drop. 

The volts induced by an alternating flux of ® maxwells linking with 
T turns of wire are given by formula (125) on page 340 which may be 


put into the form 
IX = 4.44f6T X 10° (a) 


but 
® = mmf X permeance 
= 0.49 TImax X P 
J = 0.40 T(\/2D)P (b) 


Substituting formula (b) in formula (a) 
4.44 X 0.49 X a) (TDP XT 


108 
_ 7.88f 
= or (PDP xX T 


IX = 


Putting 7.88//108 = m, the general formula for reactive drop becomes 
IX =m(TI)P XT (c) 


The symbols 7’; and 7's will be used to denote the number of turns in the 
primary and secondary windings, respectively, of a unit high-low section, 
The meaning of the variables x and y is indicated in Fig. 164. 

For the section g we have 


(IX), = m(T ih) 2 5 ae (d) 


In the section p, the mmf producing the element of flux in the space of 


width dz is due to the current J; in (a/p)7', turns, and, since this element 


of flux links with only (a/p)T1 turns, we have 


d(IX)p =m (2) nn “= x (:)r, 


3 Pp 
(IX), =m a | I ode 
0 


{Peter l 
= m(TyI) X a 


In the section s, the mmf producing the small element of flux in 
space of width dy is due to the current J, in (y/s)7', turns, and, since 
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may be considered as failing to link with (y/s)T; turns, we may write 


arniealm] Or 


(IX), = m | Feats ny y’dy 


ls 
= 2 — 
m(T7lh) X 37 (f) 
in which the secondary quantities 7’. and J, have been elimi 
; eli ted 
putting (7'1J;) in place of (T2J,). bas sab 


The final expression for the inductive voltage drop in the unit section 
considered is obtained by adding the quantities in formulas (d), (e), and 


(f). Thus 
1,X, = mz ee (o ae ae ‘) (9) 


h 3 


wherein the dimensions are in centimeters. 
If n stands for the number of high-low sections, the total TX drop is 
n(I,X;1), and the percentage 1X drop is (nIiXi/E,) X 100. Thus 


7.88f\ (TPL 
1X =, rig p + s\2.54 X 100 
(IX) per cent na( 108 ( hs \(o + a ae Sie (h) 


wherein all dimensions are in inches. 


But 
nials = Ply : 
Also oy @) 
nT; she E, 
Ty Be 
so that 
oo ee 
E, a: nH, (7) 


Substituting the values of formulas (7) and (j) in formula (h) 


7.88f\ (Tis , 
(IX) per cent = (Ee) (ez) (> (0 pz . ‘) (2.54 X 100) 


Hence 


i 2fT Alt pts 
(1X) per cent mhE, X 10! ¢ + 3 ) (135) 


Note particularly, in formula (135), that the leakage reactance drop is 
inversely proportional to the number of high-low sections n; this obviously 
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means that the greater the degree of subdivision and interlinking, the 
more closely the individual sections, the high-low sections, of the primary 
indi i ther. 
d secondary windings are linked toge ea 
The conrad of the leakage-flux paths for 4 ae ae me ne 
i i i i ily calculated, but if the len 
which are outside the iron is not easl et 
i length per turn of the winding 
formula (135) is taken equal to the mean per ti See 
i 1 —the formula will yield results whic 
ressed in the same units as the ; 
nea check up fairly closely with test measurements made on the com: 
leted transformer. . 
‘ 138. Transformer Vector Diagram Showing Effects of nie sick "a 
The sketch of a transformer in Fig. 165 shows primary and secon y 


559 
eae 


2 


BO 


«, 
RRR RRR 


ERX 


wetek 


oe 


a 


RS 


I, 
Fra. 165. Vector diagram of transformer with magnetizing component of primary 
current omitted. 
he core, which would be unsatisfactory Hit 
essive amount of the leakage flux. rhe 
sketch is intended merely to show, in the one poh yore or _ 
d to facilitate the explanation 0 
een the flux components and veil ; 
pie diagram. There are P, flux lines linking with the Me ir i. lines 
inki j d the leakage flux is ?. yviously, 
linking with the secondary, an ee Oe 
J t be equal to Pp. e sha glee 
torial sum of ®, and ®; mus ) 
ceauebe component of the primary current- —a ver : —_ — L 
issi ion— t the vector diagram for a | to 
ble assumption—and construc for 
pany ace assuming that the flux components, or their relative m 
’ 
nitudes, are known.” . | | 
*Tf the actual ratio is not 1 to 1, the correction in reading the diagram ie 
made when the transformation ratio is known, 


windings on separate limbs of t 
practice on account of the exc 
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Draw OF, and OJ, to represent the (known) secondary terminal volt- 
age and current with the angle @ between them corresponding to a load 
power factor of cos 6. The other vectors are drawn in the following order: 


E,E’, parallel to OJ, and of the proper length to represent the ohmic 
drop of J, volts in the secondary windings 

OE’, the emf which must be induced in the secondary windings 

O®,, drawn 90° in advance of £1, is the flux which links with the 
secondary windings 

OI,, equal and opposite to 7;, is the primary current 

O®,, in phase with I,, is the leakage flux 

O®,, the resultant obtained by the vectorial addition of &, and %, 
is the flux which links with the primary windings 

OE’,, drawn 90° in advance of ®»,, is the component of the impressed 
primary emf necessary to balance the emf induced in the primary 
windings by the flux ®, 

E’,E>y, parallel to I, and of the proper length to represent the ohmic 
drop of J,F, volts in the primary windings 

OE,, the voltage which must be impressed at primary terminals to 
produce the secondary conditions which have been assumed 


139. Formulas for Voltage Regulation. The vector diagram (Fig. 165) 
may be greatly simplified for the purpose of determining the voltage 
regulation by omitting the vectors representing magnetic flux, and by 
substituting for the actual secondary resistance an equivalent secondary 
resistance (refer to Art. 117, where the equivalent resistance of the rotor 
of an induction motor was discussed) which may be added to the pri- 
mary resistance and so permit the diagram to be drawn to represent con- 
ditions in the primary circuit only. Thus, if R stands for the total 
equivalent primary resistance, we may write 


V8 6 TR, 4 TR, (7) 


v= (8) 


T 2 
nan, +n.(B) 


The simplified vector diagram for the condition of lagging power factor 
is shown in Fig. 166, wherein R is the quantity of formula (136) and 
(/\X) is the total reactive voltage drop which is equal to the quantity of 
formula (g) on page 359 multiplied by the number of high-low sections. 


but 


therefore 


(136) 
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From an inspection of Fig. 166 it is seen that 


5 Daiich Sane e 


Ey cos } 


i is the power 
6 is the power factor of the external load, and cos ¢ is 
te. i E, factor on the primary side of the 
transformer. The angle ¢ can be 
calculated from the expression 


(1,X) + E, sin 6 
(aR) + Ey cos 6 


(1X) 


(ZR) 


nul is 
Fia. 166. Simplified vector diagram The percentage regulation is 100 x 
for calculating transformer regulation. [(, — H,)/E,] and, if the ohmic 
drop of pressure is expressed as a percentage of the lower pressure /), 
we may write 


tan ¢ = 


per cent equivalent IR drop + 100 (cos 6 — cos ¢) 


Per cent regulation = cos ¢ 


A more convenient formula, as used by practical designers, which 
very nearly as accurate as formula (137), is 


Per cent regulation = (per cent 1R) cos @ + (per cent IX) sin ‘ 
(per cent 1X cos 6 — per cent JR sin @) 138 
r (138) 
7 200 


For unity power factor this becomes 


(per cent I 
200 
(18 


The last term in formula (138) is usually so small as to be negligi 
in which case we have 


Per cent regulation on unity power factor = per cent JR + 


Per cent regulation (approx) 
= (per cent JR) cos 6 + (per cent 7X) sin@ (1 


If the transformer is connected to a load having a leading power fac 
the + sign in this formula must be changed to a — sign. : 

140. Efficiency. The output of a single-phase transformer in wa 
is W = E,I, cos 6; and if w = total losses (iron + copper), we may W 


Efficiency = t = Wow ( 


* Proof of formula (138) is given in books dealing with the principles of a-e my 
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whence the total losses are 
1 — efficiency 


w= : 
efficiency 


ay. (142) 


If » stands for the efficiency of a transformer on a particular load of unity 
power factor, the efficiency on the same load but of power factor cos @ is 


cos @ 
cos 6 + (=) ee 


In order to furnish complete information concerning the losses in a 
given transformer, the iron and copper losses must be stated separately, 
or the efficiency must be known for more than one condition of loading. 


Let W = full-load output, watts 


Efficiency = 


a = efficiency at full load 

x = full-load copper loss, watts 

y = core loss, watts 

w = total loss at full load 
Then 


v-@+y-(1=%)9 (144) 


Let b = efficiency when the output is 2 times full-load output 
nW = output, watts 


n’x = copper loss, watts 
Wn = total loss when the load is nW 


Whence, 


ies Tahe d yh (: *) nw (145) 


Subtracting formula (145) from (144), we get 
W—- Wn = 2 — nx 
whence, 


— Wn 


Full-load copper loss = x = ase (146) 


All-day Efficiency. This may be defined as 


’ Secondary output in watt-hours 
Secondary watt-hours +- watt-hours iron loss + watt-hours copper loss 


the power output and losses being caleulated for a period of 24 hr. The 
assumption commonly made in the case of distribution transformers is 


that the actual all-day loading is equivalent to 4-hr full load and 20-hr 
no load, 


Shap. 12 
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J ) 

Usual Transformer Efficiencies and Regulations. foo ite cat 

tremely efficient. Moreover, they incur extremely s I 

ch : with changes in load; this means, of course, tha - 
ir ol formula (138), is generally low. The following tables 


ION 
GLE-PHASE DISTRIBUT 
ATA FOR 60-CYCLE SIN 

sig iyi eee 2,400 OR 4,800 VOLTS TO 120/240 OR 240/480 VOLTS 


Loss, watts, at 7 5°C Per cent efficiency Per cent regulation 
an ee ne 

‘pe Core Copper | Full load 14 fullload | PF = 1.0 PF = 0.8 
4.48 
uA 20 48 95.8 94.2 ike e 
i“ 27 71 96.8 96.0 ag ae 
5 37 104 97.2 96.6 a6 ae 
_- rH re a oie 1.9 2.66 
18: . , ee 
: 253 97.8 97.5 “a te 
25 120 376 98.0 ae es oI 
3714 155 495 98.3 i es 7. 
50. 190 605 98.4 98. <P a 
75 290 905 98.4 98.1 
100 380 1,175 98.5 98.2 ad - 
150 575 1,670 98.5 98.2 — a 

820 2,050 98.6 98.1 : 


Loss, watts, at 75°C Per cent efficiency Per cent regulation 
Core Copper | Full load 14 fullload| PF = 1.0 
25 61 94.5 92.8 a 
38 91 95.8 94.4 “ : 
51 155 96.0 95.3 ae 
80 184 96.6 95.3 hi 
101 235 96.7 95.6 an 
125 330 97.0 96.2 : , 
180 505 97.3 96.7 . : 
230 750 97.4 OT it z 
280 1,055 97.5 97.3 
410 1,430 97.6 97.4 ae 
460 1,910 97.7 Ota +‘ 
1,225 | 1,325 hae 97.7 Ls 
1, 460 1,790 97.7 97.7 ' 
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cate what efficiencies and regulations may be expected of well-designed 
transformers at the present time. 

Comparing the data for the 60-cycle and 25-cycle transformers it is 
well to note that the efficiencies and regulations are better for the higher- 
frequency units. 

With an increase in voltage, the efficiencies are usually not quite so 
good. Thus, if the high-tension coils are wound for 13,200 volts, the 
total losses will be about 10 to 15 per cent greater, with the core loss 
about 25 to 40 per cent of the total losses. 

141. Temperature Rise of Oil-immersed Transformers. When a 
transformer of small output is immersed in an insulating oil, the natural 
circulation of this oil, as it rises from the heated surface of core and 
windings and then flows downward near the sides of the iron-containing 

tank, carries the heat to where the cooling effect of the air surrounding 
the tank will keep the temperature rise within the required limits. The 
permissible temperature rise of the oil, being the difference in temperature 
between the hottest part of the oil and the air outside the tank, is usually 
about 50°C. The cooling coefficient for transformer tanks with smooth 
(not corrugated) surfaces is about c = 0.0041 for a 30°C rise in temper- 
ature, c = 0.005 for a 40°C rise, and c = 0.0057 for a 50°C rise, this 
coefficient being, as before, the watts per square inch per degree centi- 
grade rise of temperature, defined as 


Ww 
is 


The surface to be considered in applying this cooling coefficient is the 
total area of the (vertical) sides plus one-half the area of the lid, unless 
the oil is in contact with the lid, in which case the whole area of the lid 
should be taken. The cooling effect of the bottom of the containing tank 
is small and this area is not included in the cooling surface S. 

Example. Suppose the tank of a self-cooling transformer measures 
2 by 2 by 314 ft high, the surface for use in temperature rise calculations is 
S = (3.5 X 8) + 2 = 30 sq ft. Then, if the temperature rise of the oil 
is not to exceed 40°C, the maximum permissible loss in the transformer is 
W = 0.005 X 40 X 30 X 144 = 864 watts. If the actual losses are 
greater than this, a larger tank must be provided, or the tank must be 
constructed with sides of corrugated sheet iron. When the losses are 
greater than a tank of reasonable dimensions with corrugated sides will 
get rid of, an arrangement of pipes or radiators may be attached to the 
tank to increase the cooling surface in contact with the heated oil, but, 


where there is no objection to cooling by water circulation, this method is 
more effectual in carrying off the heat losses, 
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Figure 167 shows a small size of distribution transformer in welded 
sheet-iron case, and Fig. 168 shows details of the insulating bushings 
i former case. 
through which the leads enter the trans 
The standard specifications for distribution transformers call for a bens 
perature rise at the continuous rated kilovolt-ampere output not exceed- 
ing 55°C as determined by_the resistance method. 


74, kw distributing 
transformer in tank 


Section C-D fe fe 
I 
=\ 


Section A-B 
Fic. 167. Small core-type transformer in welded sheet-iron tank. 


142. Effect of Corrugations in Vertical Sides of Containing Tank. The 
use of corrugated sheet-iron tanks in place of tanks with smooth sides 
for oil-insulated transformers or other apparatus will not lead to a a 
tion of temperature proportional to the increase of tank surface. b a 
watts dissipated per square inch of surface when the tank is provi a 
with corrugated sides will always be less than when the tank has smoo 


sides. 
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It is practically impossible to develop formulas which will take account 
of all factors involved, and recourse must therefore be had to empirical 
formulas based on test data. If d is the pitch of the corrugations, meas- 
ured on the outside of the tank, and / is the surface width of the tank 
sides per pitch (see the sketch in Fig. 169), the ratio of the actual tank 
surface to the surface of a tank without corrugations is //A. It is con- 


Sealing 
compound 


= 
Z 


spring} o3 pO) 
washer So KN Yy az 
83 y 
a 2 
\ Porcelain ey » | 
f, bushing ee Sanded surface 
Peet High tension > Cl supporting ring 


Section through sealed 
outlet bushing 
for 2400 volt leads 


Yo 


SS 
WES 
Wes 
i?) 


ZN ‘ork gasket 


is 


Lid of 
transformer tank 


Porcelain bushing Porcelain bushing 


suitable for working 
voltages between 
13,000 and 22,000 


RRQ 


High tension lead 


Fie. 168. Porcelain bushings for transformer leads. 


venient to think of the surface of an equivalent smooth tank which will 
give the same temperature rise of the oil as will be obtained with the 
actual tank. If we apply a correction to the actual pitch \ and obtain 
an equivalent pitch d,, the ratio k = \./ is a factor by which the tank 
surface (without corrugations) must be multiplied in order to obtain the 
equivalent or effective surface. A. Still proposes the formula 


hm A+ (=) (2 :) (147) 
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wherein the additional surface provided by the corrugations is reduced in 
the ratio 24/(l + A) which becomes unity when 1 =. It follows that 


a 21 =X) 148) 
SRT or tere & ( 
or, if \/l = n, 
- veda 149 
p-1+2(1>*) (149) 


Numerical Example. What would have been the permissible power 
loss in the transformer if, instead of the smooth-side tank of the preced- 
ing example, Art. 141, a tank of the same internal dimensions had — 
provided, with corrugations 2 in. deep, spaced 14% in. between centers! 

The approximate value of is 1.5 +4 = 
5.5 whence n = 1.5/5.5 = 0.273; and, 
by formula (149), & = 1 + 2(0.727/1.273) 
= 2.14. The equivalent tank surface is 
S = (3.5 X 8 X 2.14) +2 = 60 sq ft, 
which is just double that of the tank 
with smooth sides capable of dissipating 


hema It follows that the tank with corrugated 


864. watts with a temperature rise of 40°C. 
Fre. 169. Tank corrugation di- sides would be suitable for a transformer 
motslicha: having total losses amounting to 1,728 
watts. 


143. Cooling Oil in Transformer Tanks by Water Circulation. Trans- 
former units of large size are effectually cooled by providing them with 
pipe coils through which cold water is circulated.* The cooling coils 
should be constructed preferably of seamless copper tube placed in the 
top of the tank just below the surface of the oil. The water passing 
through the tubes carries away the heat at the rate of 1,000 watts for 
every 334 gal flowing per minute when the difference of temperature 
between ingoing and outgoing water is 1°C. Allowing for a temperature 
rise of the water of 15°C, the amount of water required will be VY gal 
per min per kw, which is a usual allowance. The rate of heat transfer 
from the oil to the water through the sides of the thin metal tube will 
depend upon the area of tube in contact with the oil and also upon the 
surface condition. The temperature rise of the oil above the temperix 
ture of the outside air will obviously be considerably greater than the 
temperature rise of the circulating water, but it is difficult to calculate 
this accurately because the rate of heat transfer from oil to water may be 


*Mpapor, J. R., Temperature Rise of Water-cooled Transformers, Trans, Al uN, 
vol, 65, pp. 18-21, Jamuary, 1946. 
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from 2 to 214 times as great when the pipes are new as after they have 
become coated with scale. An allowance of 1 sq in. of coil surface per 
watt is customary and is generally sufficient, but it may be necessary to 
clean the pipes out occasionally with acid to avoid the danger of high oil 
temperatures. 

Example. Given a transformer in which the total losses are 6 kw, but 
of which it is estimated that 2 kw are radiated from the tank surface, we 
shall calculate the necessary coil surface and quantity of cooling water. 

On the basis of 1 watt per sq in., the total coil surface must be 
6,000 — 2,000 = 4,000 sq in. Assuming a tube diameter of 114 in., the 
total length of tube in the coil must be 


th BHOOO) sp 
12 X 1.25 Xo 


The quantity of water required will be approximately 0.25 X 4 = 
1 gal per min. 

144. Hottest-spot Temperature of Transformer Coil. Another aspect 
of the general problem of heat transfer and temperature rise in trans- 
formers concerns the hottest-spot temperature of the copper windings; 
this was discussed in Art. 66, to which the student is referred before pro- 
ceeding with the example to follow. Practice has indicated that hot spots 
may be avoided and that reasonably good temperature uniformity may 
be attained by subdividing the windings so that individual coils do not 
have thicknesses greater than 1 in.; also, in the case of the larger sizes, 
it is usually necessary to provide ducts for the free passage of the circu- 
lating oil. 

Example. Calculate the hottest-spot temperature of a transformer 
coil of which particulars follow, given that the outside surface is main- 
tained at a temperature of 75°C. 


= 85 ft 


Size of wire, square 0.25 X 0.25 in., insulated with cotton 0.01 in. thick 
Insulation between layers, 0.008 in. fuller board 

Number of turns per layer = 7 

Number of layers = 12 


Current density in copper, A = 1,400 amp per sq in. 


As defined in Art. 66, the thickness per inch along the layers of the 
winding a = 0.25/(0.25 + 0.02) = 0.926. The thickness of the copper 
per inch measured across the layers of the winding b = 0.25/(0.25 + 
0.02 + 0.008) = 0.9. The space factor is, therefore, a X b = 0.926 X 
0.9 = 0.883. 

Using formula (61), page 164, and assuming that the thermal con- 
ductivity of the insulation ky = 0.0035, the value of ka = ki/(1 — a) = 
0,0035/0.074 0.047, and that of ky ky/(L = b) = 0.0085/0.1 © 0.035. 
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Also, the coil dimensions (see Fig. 75) arel = 7 X 0.27 = 1.89 in., and 


w = 12 X 0.278 = 3.34 in. 
Instead of calculating the total watts lost in the coil as required for 


formula (59), it will be desirable to rewrite this formula in terms of the 
current density Ain the copper. If (n X 10-*) be the resistance of copper 
in ohms per inch cube, the watts lost per inch measured normally to the 


cross section of the coil are 


uA = (n X 10-8) A? X lw X (ab) 


where (ab) is the winding space factor. By substituting in formula (59), 


we get 
n X 10° A? lw (ab) (150) 


ta = 3 Thea(w/1) + Fol/w)| 


By formula (131), = 0.825 at 75°C; therefore, at 80°C n = [(234.5 + 
80) /(234.5 + 75)] 0.825 = 0.84. Using formula (150) to calculate the 
difference of temperature between the center of the coil and the outside 
surface, we get 


‘aes 0.84 X 10-* (1,400)? X 1.89 X 3.34 X 0.833 _ 12°C 
1 i] 8 [(0.047 X 1.77) + (0.035 X 1.77)] uf 


It follows that the hottest-spot temperature will be greater by 12°C 


than the outside temperature of 75°C, or 12 + 75 = 87°C. 
145. Illustrative Example. Design of Distribution Transformer. 


Design a transformer to meet the following specifications: 


Output in kilovolt-amperes = 5 
Primary (high-tension) volts = 2,300 
Secondary (low-tension) volts = 115/230 


Frequency = 60 cycles 
Efficiency at unity power factor Peat tesa ae ; 66 


Temperature rise not to exceed 55°C 
Item 1. It is proposed to design a core-type transformer with rece 
tangular coils. A subsequent design, Art. 147, will be devoted to the 


calculation of a cruciform-core type of transformer. 
Description. This is a distribution transformer of standard type for 


maximum output rating. It is oil-immersed and self-cooling, without 


taps for voltage adjustment. 
Insulation tests (in tank with oil); voltage applied for 1 min 


H.T. winding to L.T. winding and core, 10,000 volts 
L.T. winding to core, 4,000 volts 
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‘ DESIGN SHEET FOR TRANSFORMER 
Single-phase Distribution Type (High All-day Efficiency) 


Clnarantosd losses, watts { Copper (full load)............ 107 
MANO tire lace ae ne ee ER, he ems 37 


No. Summary of calculation 


a 
1 | Volts per turn: from formula = 1.22; actual = 1.175 


Windings | rT | LT 
a, 

2 | Total number of turns............. 1,960 

3 | Number of coils....................00.0.... ' 

4 Siete OME RME coe. Fo5 des hace ecg ey anak an ; 

5 | Full-load current, amp...................... 2.17 ¢ 

6 | Current density, amp per sqin......... bee! 850 Oe 

7 Cross section of each conductor, sq in..... : has 0.00256 oe 

8 | Dimension of conductors................ oi N o. 15 Mo 

9 | Number of turns per layer per coil..... we 112 es ae 
Y - umber of layers per coil........... ay 4 9 rf 
1 RR ree I Aten, Son’... 0% 04s 
12 | Volts per coil........... ‘ Bethe « Dyaita ae pi 
13 | Volts between layers......... ; Q . iG ie Ona y Ee is 
14 | Length of winding layer..................... Aka. 
15 | Length of layer including insulation........... 816 me : in, 
16 | Insulation between layers, in................. 0 o1 eee 
17 | Insulation on wire.......................... a 
18 Length per turn, ft................. i see ne ee 
19 | Total length, all turns in series, ft..... ; ey 2 720 oe 
= ee ates orce ss hs: 26.8 we 

sistance at 75°C—; ils i i gy 

Pdi = eb aati aa ace am 1.98 
23 | Full-load copper loss (compare with guarantee) 50 oa 


ane ys PSS Se eee ee ee ey eee ey ee 
The Magnetic Circuit 


24 | Dimensions of “window,” in......... 

98, | Waieind, MaRWONE? cos. 0s. ce fon hlk ne, Mar 
26 | Flux density in core under windings, fines ee fa in BP eS Iga pr 
27 Cross section of iron in core under windings.................... ps 
28 | Width of stampings in core under windings..................... _— “ 
29 | Gross thickness of core.............0..0.-000 0000 c eel, ay fe 
30 | Total weight of iron in core, Ib... f a ore ie ee eee gle 
31 | Watts lost in iron (compare with guarantee) iy che, hg MOUEL ar 
82 | Total full-load losses, Watts. .......6.sccsceccccccccccceseeee, pie 
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DESIGN SHEET FOR TRANSFORMER.— (Continued) 


Efficiency and Exciting Current 


33 | Efficiency at unity power factor: pane 
RGN Glload bade iach Sarat vorcieme eee hae ee eet pies 
TAT AnTGIORC tee sits ce ieeerl oie ohevamrneeeae se eRe SS mae oo ppSe: 
Dc Fg li aa a RR yes 
UB ral ga Beats gs Ee Mee ect ea or aie 
Pac Rell auch ate nes caeonoe i eeetoteacsors ceo ny, he oer oom srere ts wie s 2) +L TORR ee 
34 | All-day efficiency (4-hr full load) neces ese peso Oo ee : on 


35 | Primary exciting current, amp....-.-+----++++rrerrrr rts ttstt 


REGULATION 


36 | Total equivalent /R drop, per GOUT ae. Misblete tes ote eternre sielecere aa 
37 | Total reactive drop, per cent.....-.-.--seererereret se seete ses e 
38 | Regulation on unity power factor, per cent......-.eeeeeee eres sa 
39 | Regulation on 0.80 power factor, per cent.......-++-eeeeeteeee 


DESIGN OF TANK—TEMPERATURE RISE 


i i 960 
40 | Effective cooling surface of tank, SQ in.... 2... se seer essere oa 
41 | Watts per sq in. of tank surface.......---+-++sererre est ste nes a 


42 | Approximate temperature TISG OF O11, (Od). ee eee vee one ne ete et 


of 55°C means that the temperature of 
the windings, as measured by the resistance method, after - ve 
former has been operating continuously at full load, will not be m 
than 55°C above the temperature of the surrounding air, 

The transformer is not guaranteed against overloading. 


The specified temperature rise 


CALCULATIONS 


Before proceeding with the design it is well to 


Losses. j 
sets nek osses corresponding to 


determine the amount of the iron and copper | 
the specified efficiencies. 

la (144 
By formula ( ), as 


Total loss at full load = 0972 


< 5,000 = 144 watts 
la (145), 

aN 1 1 — 0.966 x 5,000 Pere 
Total loss at 4 load = joe, Cee 


146), 
By formula (146) mint ate 


Full-load copper loss = 72 = 107 watts 


and the guaranteed core loss is 144 —'107 = 37 watts. 
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The copper loss will be a maximum when the transformer is hot. In 
calculating the resistance of the windings to determine the full-load copper 
loss, a temperature of 75°C will be assumed. 

In making the calculations, it is not possible to follow the exact 
sequence of the items as recorded in the design sheet shown on page 
371, but the items covered by the calculations are referred to in the 
margin to facilitate reference. 

Assuming ¢ = 58 in formula (129) of Art. 129, we have 


eS eee 3000 = 1.22 volts 
58 

Items 2 to 5. Since the high-tension winding is the primary and the 
low-tension winding the secondary, the number of secondary turns is 
230/1.22 = 189, or (say) 188 turns in four coils of 47 turns each. It is 
usual to have not less than four coils on the low-tension side in both 
large and small transformers. The number of primary turns will be 
1,880. Before proceeding further, it should be pointed out that the 
numbers of primary and secondary turns here calculated are preliminary 
values and may require modification should the copper and iron losses 
differ greatly from the guaranteed losses; this is, in fact, actually the 
situation, as the results of items 6 to 15 indicate. This winding may 
consist of two coils (one on each limb) in a small transformer for as low 
a voltage as 2,300, but the winding on each limb may consist of two or 
more coils connected in series. Refer to Art. 134 for discussion of coil 
arrangements in both core- and shell-type transformers. 

The full-load secondary current is 5,000/230 = 21.7 amp, and, since 
the ratio of transformation is 10 to 1, the primary current (neglecting the 
exciting current component) is 2.17 amp. 

Ttems 6 to 15. Before deciding upon the sizes of wire in the wind- 
ings, it will be advisable to determine the probable dimensions of the 
opening, or window, which must accommodate both primary and second- 
ary windings. By formula (134) on page 348 the winding factor is sf = 
10/(30 + 2.3) = 0.309, or (say) 0.3 for an approximate winding space fac- 
tor. The current density (Art. 130) will be assumed at 1,000 amp per 
sq in.; whence the area of the window opening (Fig. 156) is, 


2(188 X 21.7) 


1XD=~T 000 x03 


= 27.2 sq in. 

Using the ratio (H/D) 2.5, as suggested in Art. 183, we may try 
D = 344 and H = 8149 in. for the length of the limbs upon which the coils 
will be placed, Before proceeding further, it will be advisable to make 
a rough estimate of the core dimensions and iron loss, 
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By formula (125a) on page 340, the flux in the iron is 


10° X 230 


Tsai 


® 

From Art. 130 we select 70,000 lines per sq in. as a trial density in the 

limbs under the windings. Whence, with the proportion S = 1.5L (see 
Art. 133) and a stacking factor of 0.9, we have 


459,000 


70,000 = 6.56 sq in. 


0.9L X 1.5L = 


whence the width of the stampings under the windings is L = 2.21, or 
(say) 214 in., and the total thickness of the stack of laminations is 
S = 3), in. 

For preliminary calculations we shall assume M = Lin Fig. 156. In 
other words, assume the same cross section of iron and the same flux of 
density in the end portions of the core as in the limbs under the windings. 
Changes can be made later if the core losses are too high. The dimen- 
sions of the core will be as shown in Fig. 170, and the weight of iron is 
0.28(0.9 X 34% X 244) X 2(8% + 24% + 3% + 214) = 60 lb. From 
Fig. 154 we find the watts per pound for B’” = 70,000 to be 0.75; whence 
the total core loss is 0.75 X 60 = 45, which exceeds the required loss of 
37 watts. Before correcting the iron loss it is usually advisable to calcu- 
late the approximate copper loss because changes in the design can then 
be made to correct iron and copper losses simultaneously. 

Approximate Copper Losses. The approximate mean length per turn 
of winding on rectangular limbs of core-type transformers, as illustrated 
in Fig. 170, is 2(L + S + D) which includes an allowance for insulation 
and clearances around the iron core. Thus mean length per turn (m.l.t.) = 
2(2144 + 314 + 344) = 174 in. The cross section of copper in both 
windings is [2(188 X 21.7)/1,000] = 8.17 sq in., and the weight of copper 
is 0.32 X 17.5 X 8.17 = 45.7 lb. The watts lost per pound at 75°O 
are given by formula (131) on page 345, whence total copper loss ™ 
45.7[2.57(1000)2/10°] = 117 watts. This is also in excess of the required 
loss, which is 107 watts. 

By making slight changes in the design, it will now be possible to pro= 
ceed with the final calculations and approximate the losses required to 
give the specified efficiencies. 

An increase of turns in the windings will reduce the core losses even if 
no change is made in the dimensions of the core, but this will increase the 
copper loss unless the current density in the copper is reduced. Wemay 


try increasing the core cross section in the end portions so as not lo 


increase the mean length per turn of the windings. ; 
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The copper losses can be kept within the desired limit by selecting 
sizes of wire which will cause the current density to be less than in the 
preliminary estimate. 

By building the core to the dimensions of Fig. 171, and increasing the 
number of turns to 1,960 and 196 in primary and secondary, respectively, 
the core losses should be considerably reduced. 

Recalculation of Core Losses. The total flux is 

188 
@ = 459,000 X 196 = 440,000 maxwells 
The losses in the limbs under the windings and in the end sections must 
be calculated separately. The net cross section of the limbs is 0.9 X 


Fic. 170. Fia. 171. 
Fies. 170 and 171. Core dimensions for transformer of Illustrative Example of 


Art. 145. 


3! xX 214 = 6.6 sq in., whence B” in the limbs is 440,000/6.6 = 66,700 
lines per sq in. From Fig. 154 we read watts loss per pound = 0.69. 
The weight of the two limbs is 0.28 X 6.6 X 8.5 X 2 = 31.5 lb; whence 
the loss in the core sections under the windings is 0.69 X 31.5 = 21.7 watts. 

The losses in the end sections are calculated in a similar manner. Net 
cross section = 9.5 sq in. Flux density B’’ = 46,200. Watts per 
pound = 0.37. Weight of both end sections = 41.2 lb. Loss in both 
end sections = 0.37 X 41.2 = 15.2 watts. The total core loss is, there- 
fore, 21.7 + 15.2 = 36.9 watts which is practically the specified loss of 
37 watts. 

Sizes of Wire and Winding Particulars. It is desirable to make a 
sketch such as Fig. 172 showing a cross section through the windings in 
the window opening of dimensions 7 84 in. and D = 84% in, 

Two coils of the secondary or low-tension winding will be wound next 
to the core on each limb. Hach coil may consist of 49 turns in a single 
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layer. The size of a suitable conductor of rectangular section may be 
calculated as follows. The cross section for a current density of (say) 
900 amp per sq in. is 21.7/900 = 0.0241 sq in. Allowing 14 in. at each 
end of the layer for clearance and insulation, the available length of wind- 
ing space in the layer is 8 in., and 849 = 0.163 in., which is the width of 
one conductor including insulation. The cotton covering will account 
for 20 mils, leaving 0.143 for the width of copper. We shall make this 
0.14 in. The thickness must be 0.0241/0.14 = 0.172, or (say) 0.17 in., 


¥ig. 172. Cross section of windings in window opening of core-type transformer, 
Illustrative Example, Art. 145. 


so that a rectangular conductor 0.14 by 0.17 in. wound on edge will be 
suitable. . 
For the high-tension side we may select from the wire table on page 431 
No. 15 dee wire in which the current density will be 2.17/0.00256 = 
Q amp per sq In. 
ny ert whe length of the winding layer to be 734 in., the number of 
wires per layer will be about 7.75 X 14.5 = 112, where the figure 14.5 in 
obtained from the wire table on page 431. A total of nine layers of wire 
will be required for a single coil of 980 turns on each of the two limbs, 
The greatest difference of potential between layers will be 1,150 x 
[(2 X 112)/980] = 263 volts (rms value) which is permissible if ample 
insulation is provided between layers. It is usual to limit the potential 
difference between layers to about 200 to 300 volts which can generally 
be accomplished without difficulty by subdividing the winding into & 
sufficient number of separate coils and providing adequate insulation 
n the coils. 
prs 16 to 23. (The student should review Art. 131, which treats of 
insulation problems; but the formula there given for clearances in oil haw 
reference to apparatus for considerably higher pressures than the tra 
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former with which this problem is concerned.) With the core dimensions 
214 by 314 in., the winding former would be about 214 by 39/¢ in., with 
slightly rounded corners. Asa check on the space D = 314 in. provided 
for the windings (Fig. 172) the total thickness of copper and insulation is 
computed as follows: 


Radial 
thickness, 
Material in. 

Cotton tape binding assembled laminations..................- 0.018 
‘Varnished team brit 8. Az. utes Boe aioe Ri et Oe hs la I a had Se 0.010 
SPORE ORNs cette ash Ae ott Chern ei Iie We Rt Maha eae tags PEASE cay oo 
TGATAM CO ds tre Sern etait cd sGes saienten scree te ek RRS eh RE Ee eee 0.067 
Inner L.T. coil (one layer) including cotton on wire............ 0.190 
Parchment paper (0.010) between coils; allow.................- 0.015 = 0.395 
Oliterdad 2G MONG LANCE Hex! stave RE eg ite Mes eis 0.190 
Presshoard around outersDiT: icone 0242, 9 be casencnies fy 4 cata & s 0.020 
Spacers of treated wood to form oil ducts*................00.- 0.125 
PTERSDOALG naar caren ares tyke eal. Or, oes areae Fs Se ee aE eho 0.020 = 0.188 
Twolayers'tottou taper s.c.b tas kota? oaicctat eee han teas 0.018( 9 ~*- 
Parchment paper with crimped edges on which primary coil will be 

WOUNG cts cates At To TELE. WORN cake ce kos Rae eRe: 0.005 
Nine layers of No. 15 dec round wire...............00.s000008 0.612 
Two thicknesses of 0.005 paper between layers...............- 0.080 = 0.755 
Cottonitape chalfiianped. 2.6 4s, 2: ..:4censwd.contnae a oeubaes « ona, PO *: 
Allowance for bulging f’ (0.02, X334)..5.. 0.0.0.3 see de sesee es 0.065 

MROUAIT cite na Resies Aas er Promo Ao aes ee oe Pecks tind 1.483 


The space available to accommodate this total thickness of copper and 
insulation is 3.25/2 = 1.625, so that the space provided as shown in 
sketch (Fig. 172) would seem to be sufficient to allow of a small clearance 
between the windings on the two limbs for insulation and oil circulation. 

Calculation of Copper Losses. In these calculations we may neglect the 
magnetizing component of the total primary current, as this adds very 
little to the 7?P loss in the primary at full load. 


“For proper circulation of oil, these spacers should be thicker than }¢ in.; but in 
so small a transformer as 5 kva there will be no danger of high internal temperatures, 
and the insulation is more than sufficient. It would be quite permissible to omit the 
oil channels and simply provide solid insulation of a total thickness as given in Art. 
131. In larger transformers, and even in small transformers for the higher voltages, 
the oil duet should be at least fg in, and preferably 44 in.; the total thickness of insula- 


tion (including oil ducts) between high-tension and low-tension windings being cal- 
culated by formula (182) on page 847, 

{ The allowance for bulging is hore assumed to be equal to 2 per cent of the core 
thickness, With cores of cruciform crows section, the coils are circular, and no allow- 


ance for bulging is required, 
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Referring to Fig. 173, the mean length per turn (m.1.t.) of the windings, 
as designed, is computed as follows: 


2(2.25 + 3.25) x38 + 0.395) _ 1 09 ft 


Secondary m.1.t. = 


2(2.25 + 3.25) + (0.25 + 0.79 + 0.775) _ 1 39 ¢ 
Primary m.1.t. = —— a ea Ome Ue? S Sokal Noa 


The total lengths of wire are: 
Secondary winding length = 196 X 1.09 = 214 ft 
Primary winding length = 1,960 X 1.39 = 2,720 ft 


——— (mit of prim.) -———-—~.~ 
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Primary Secondary 


Fic. 173. Sketch showing arrangement of primary and secondary coils over one leg 
of core, and the mean length of turn of each winding. 


The weight of the copper is: 


In the secondary coils, 0.32(0.14 X 0.17 X 214 X 12) = 19.6 lb 
In the primary coils (No. 15), 9.86 X 2.72 = 26.8 lb 


Since the resistance per 1,000 ft of No. 15 wire at 60°C is 3.702 ohma 
(Table I, page 431), at 75°C, it will be 


234.5 + 75 
= 3.9 oh 
8.702 Ee ie ee 
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The total resistance of the high-voltage winding (hot) is therefore 3.9 X 
2.72 = 10.6 ohms. 


IR = 2.17 X 10.6 = 23 volts (7.e., 1 per cent) and J2R = 50 watts 


The cross section of the low-tension winding is 0.0238 sq in., as against 
0.00256 for the high-tension wire. Therefore the resistance (hot) of all 
low-tension coils in series is 


9 0.00256 214 
™ \.0.0238 1,000 


IR = 21.7 X 0.09 = 1.95 volts (i.e., 0.847 per cent), and [?R = 42.3 
watts. 

The total copper loss is 50 + 42.3 = 92.3 watts, which is slightly 
less than the guaranteed copper loss as calculated from the specified 
efficiencies. 

Items 24 to 32. The core dimensions as given in Fig. 171 are suitable 
and may be adopted. The total full-load losses (item 32) are 36.9 + 
92.3 = 129.2 watts. 


Item 33. (Refer to Art. 140.) By formula (141) the efficiencies at 
unity power factor are: 


= 0.09 ohm 


_ (86.9 + 92.3) _ 


_ (36.9 + 23.1) _ 
At half-load, 1 2,500 + 60.0 = 0.9766 


The calculated values for other loads are: 


At 25 per cent overload, 0.9718 
At three-quarters full load, 0.9769 
At one-quarter full load, 0.9668 


The maximum efficiency occurs when the total copper losses are equal 
to the core loss, under which condition the fraction of rated load is 


core loss : . : ; 
4 I Wiieoeait teas . Thus, at the point of maximum efficiency the load is 
5 VW36.9/92.3 = 3.16 kva, and the maximum efficiency is 


_ 36.9 + 36.9 
3,160 + 73.8 


Item 34. On the basis of 4-hr full load and 20-hr no load, the all-day 
efficiency, as defined in Art. 140, is 
i 
. orn ees 5,000 x4 —— 0.942 
(5,000 X 4) + (36.9 X 24) + O33 <4) 


1 = 0.9772 
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Item 35. (Refer to Art. 135.) The magnetizing component I, of A 
total exciting current is calculated by making ee 7 ae sin patty fe ie 
i i imate mean lengths o 
161) and estimating the approxima e ‘aie 
i ity i tely of constant value throug 
herein the flux density is approxima , 
Ne length of path considered (refer to Fig. 171). Thus, = os pe 
limbs under the windings, we have B” = 66,700; mean length = ¥ 
TI) =17 X 4.6 = 78.2. me be 
Moye as ends of the core (outside the windings) B” = 46,200; 
mean length = about 1514 in., whence (7'J) ed 15.25 X 2 = 30.5. e 
In order to estimate the ampere-turns required for the four joints In 
in Fi to Fig. 162. 
ore as shown in Fig. 171, we refer J 
i the two joints with core density B” = 66,700, we have SS 
2X 21 = 42, and, for the two joints with core density B’’ = 46,200, we 
have (TI) =? X 3 = 6, making a total of 156.7 amp-turns. The mag- 
netizing component of the primary current 1s, therefore, 


= bal een, = 0.0565 amp 
° 1,960 X /2 
The “energy” component is Ty = 36.9/2,300 = sate = be 
total exciting current component is ~/ (0.0565)? + (0.016) ‘ 05 — 
Items 36 to 39: Regulation. The percentage TR drop in the two ‘ 
ings is the same as the total copper loss expressed as ; pee i a 
IR drop = (92. 5, 

i lt-ampere output. Whence per cent 
eee ake checks with the resistance drops previously clea 
Note that this quantity is also given by the ee Oe (I okt na 

i i e primar, 
if the primary current (2.17 amp), eas yP 
Ee Sind sad R is the equivalent resistance of the two windings, a# 
{3 - 

i formula (136) of Art. 139. “a 
Se edit values of the quantities in formula (135) ea 7 
the calculation of the 1X drop are as follows: f = 60, T, = 196,17, = 21.4, 

= 230, n = 2. " 
ae ie Length of 1 may be taken as 12 X [(1.09 + 1.39)/2] = er 
here the numbers 1.09 and 1.39 are the mean lengths per turn o oOWe 
Nn: high-tension windings, respectively. The remaining din = 
taken from Fig. 172, where h = H = 8.5, g = 0.188, p = 0.775, an 

; So ghee 1X drop is 2.2 per cent, which is equivalent to a roads 

ti rie of 2.300 X 0.022 = 50.6 volts in the primary winding. a 

ele ee the length of the vector marked (J,X) in Fig. 166, which is 

used for determining the voltage regulation. 


ing i 3$ F e the approximate formula 
For calculating items 38 and 39, we may us pl 


(140); whence the regulation on unity power factor is the same as the 
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percentage 1 drop, namely, 1.846 per cent. On 80 per cent power fac- 
tor we have (1.846 X 0.8) + (2.2 X 0.6) = 2.82 per cent (nearly). 

Items 40 to 42. The temperature rise of the windings as measured by 
the resistance method must not exceed the specified 55°C. The per- 
missible temperature rise of the oil near the top of the tank (where it is 
hottest) must be something less than this. The student is referred to 
Art. 66 and the Illustrative Example of Art. 144, where the manner in 
which the difference of temperature between the coil where the heat is 
generated and the oil on the outside of the insulation is explained. We 
shall here assume that if the temperature rise of the oil does not exceed 
50°C, the temperature at the hottest part will not be excessive. In Art. 
141 the cooling coefficient for self-cooling transformers was given as ¢ = 
0.0057 watt per sq in. per °C rise of temperature. The total outside 
area of tank surface should, therefore, not be less than 


129.2 


S = 5x 0.0057 


= 454 sq in. 

The case to accommodate this transformer may be generally of the 
type illustrated in Fig. 167; the minimum dimensions would be about 
1214 by 9 by 21 in. high, and the effective cooling surface, computed as 
explained in Art. 141, is 21(25 + 18) + 14(12.5 X 9) = 960 sq in.; whence 
the probable maximum temperature rise of the oil is 


129.2 


t= 00041 X 960 


= 33°C 
146. Transformers with Ribbon Cores. Improvement in transformer 
performance, particularly in small distribution units, is made possible by 
the use of a special silicon-iron alloy that possesses permanent nonaging 
characteristics. This material differs from ordinary silicon steel not so 
much in the elements it contains as in how it is made. In its manufac- 
ture it is rolled so that the individual magnetic crystals are “oriented,” 
that is, lined up with their cube edges parallel to each other and to the 
direction of rolling, like bricks in a wall; this is in contrast to the pattern 
incidental to ordinary silicon steel, as used in the core of the Illustrative 
Kixample of Art. 145. The effect of such crystal orientation is to permit 
the steel to carry more flux with the same applied magnetizing force than 
it could if the crystals were haphazardly placed. This means simply that 
the knee of the magnetization curve is lifted to a higher flux density, 
with the result that increased flux densities, about 30 per cent more, are 
possible without change in core loss. 
To take full advantage of the oriented steel it is necessary that the 
strips be sheared parallel to the grain of rolling; moreover, & construction 
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must be employed that causes the flux paths to be with the grain. This 
is accomplished in several ways by different manufacturers, in one of 
which a special machine winds the steel ribbon spirally through the wind- 
ing openings and the outside of the coils. Transformers constructed in 
this way (1) are smaller in size for a given kilovolt-ampere rating ; (2) pre- 


DESIGN SHEET FOR TRANSFORMER 
Single-phase Distribution Core Type with Cruciform Section 


Gusasanteed iousch, watts {Copper (fallload)<..254-- 78. LOE 
WOR c eth ere «ok Clothes see ks 73 
ee Summary of calculation 
1 | Volts per turn: from formula = 2.07 
Windings Bot, BD be 
Dl Voted NUMAOEr OF TUTE. ics cen as owen es ce nis 1,160 116 
Bs WINGMEN DOE Ol: COLE s o:c20 oo. sixtave ig oie niotsbin, eat e Nee 4 4 
ME NEINIP TE ICLIOU NN ss 54.0 sere Sis pio lary ats aie 6 8 sim wen. 6 ts 290 29 
& | Full-losd current, amp.......5....-.-.20-.55 3.12 31.2 
6 | Current density, amp per sq in..............- 965 960 
7 | Cross section of each conductor, sq in......... 0.00323 0.0325 
8 | Dimension of conductors................++5- No. 14 | 0.129 X 0.258 
9 | Number of turns per layer per coil............ 49 29 
10 | Number of layers per coil.............-...-- 6 1 
DUM CDAD Sere ae sneer tects aR os. o's epee ne Ses ob oe oaks None None 
125) Volta mperCOil ms gets sss oes eset ee 600 60 
43: || Volts-between Jayers::. 55.05 ies sue er eccws 200 
14 | Length of winding layer including insulation, in. 31346 8 
15 | Insulation between layers, in...............-- 0.0075 
16° | Insulation on wire 00.2.6). 6 ieee ee aiewieae dee dee 
17 Pengtheper, CUD, bie 654 osc si siea eae aisle old OS 19.35 15.65 
18 | Total length, all turns in series, ft............ 1,870 151 
19; |) Welebt of copper, ID. on. sccviere vei a gee stem se 18.9 23.2 
20 | Resistance at 75°C—all coils in series, ohms. . . 5.77 0.046 
DME NEPAROD, TVOIUS Stes Ot ods tines Wy oy etre Vinten ere 18.0 1.44 
22 | Full-load copper loss (compare with guarantee) 56 4b 
The Magnetic Circuit 
93 | Dimensions of “window,” im......2...05 0000+ eeessebve vas 3546 & BMG 
24 | Total flux; Maxwells... :....006 (.vch ce eves aa ee bos ae ee seen 7.78 * 108 
25 | Flux density in core under windings, lines per sq in.........-. 
26 | Cross section of iron in core under windings, gross..........++ ; 
27 | Widths of ribbon strips in cruciform section, in...........+++5 2.14 and 44 
28 | Total weight of iron in core, lb............. cece cere eens 


29 | Watts lost in iron (compare with guarantee)... .. +6 +6 +6se ees 
30 | Total full-load losses, watts.........cs cece een e rere ee eneene 
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DESIGN SHEET FOR TRANSFORMER.—(Continued) 


Efficiency and Exciting Current 
———————— a eee) Tee ae 


31 | Efficiency at unity factor: 


AEM LOA. . 1. a eee eee he ee ee 
SN. CARE ALE, 6S Lae, nae 
GNA 6.56) 55 Nee ak Ade, epee 0.977 
BE oh eR Ae ARE ches See 0.973 
MED 5 ND, coc ph ees Ses cee 0 959 
32 | All-day efficiency (4-hr full load)........................... 0 9877 
33 | Primary exciting current, ee dl) le ti ae 0 467 

Regulation 

en ee ee ie ee eee ee 
34 | Total equivalent IR drop, per cent..................... 1.35 
35 Total reactive drop, per cent........................ area 0 892 
36 | Regulation at unity power factor, per cent................... £ “354 
37 | Regulation at 0.8 power factor, per cent................. 1.615 


Design of Tank-temperature Rise 


sent a more rigid core; (3) have lower iron losses at higher flux densities: 
(4) have reduced strains in the iron, normally set up by clamps; avd 
(5) are cheaper to manufacture. 

In parallel with the improvement in the core material itself, a new 
type of coating has been developed. This consists of a Dianiival! change 
that is induced in the surface of the sheet during manufacture. The 
altered surface is able to withstand annealing temperatures and puneb 
ing and has the further merit of being thinner than enameled coatings 
The stacking factor of a core with the new surface insulation is 0 97, 
as against 0.90 to 0.92 for enamel-insulated punchings. :?s 

The design in the following article will involve the use of an oriented 
steel ribbon core with a cruciform section. 

147. Illustrative Example. Design of Distribution Transformer 
Design a transformer to meet the following specifications: | 


Output in kilovolt-amperes = 7.5 

Primary (high-tension) volts = 2,400 

Secondary (low-tension) volts = 120/240 

Frequency = 60 cycles 

Full load = 0.977 


Bfficiency at unity power factor V4 full load = 0.959 
v4 ad == U.9O 


Temperature rise not to exceed 55°C, 
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Item 1. It is proposed to design a core-type distribution transformer 
with circular coils. The core is to have a one-step cruciform section (see 
Fig. 157a) and is to be constructed with ribbon-oriented steel, USS. 
Transformer 58 grade, 29-gage, the core-loss curve for which is given in 
Engineering Manual No. 3 (U.S.S. Electrical Steel Sheets)* on page 30. 
It is to be oil-immersed and self-cooling, without taps for voltage 
adjustment. 

Insulation tests (in tank with oil) ; voltage applied for i min; H.T. wind- 
ing to L.T. winding and core, 10,000 volts; L.T. winding to core, 4,000 
volts. , hes 

The specified temperature rise of 55°C implies that the winding tem- 
perature, as measured by the resistance method, after the transformey 
has been operating continuously at full load, will not be more than 55°C 


above the ambient temperature. 


CALCULATIONS 
Guaranteed Losses. 
— 0.977 
Total loss at full load = ee X 7,500 = 177 watts 
1 — 0.959 |, 7,500 _ 
Total loss at 14 full load = 0.959 x arene 80 watts 
177 — 80 
Full-load copper loss = rae te 104 watts 


Core loss = 177 — 104 = 73 watts 


After several preliminary trials of approximate calculations of losses, 
the value of c = 41.8 was selected. Thus 


V 7,500 _ 2.07 


41.8 


Vi = 


Items 2 to 4: Primary and Secondary Turns. It will be desirable to use 
four primary and four secondary coils in this design, which means that 
the total number of turns on both primary and secondary must be tt 
multiple of four. Thus, 

= beat! = 116 
Total secondary turns 507 
Total primary turns = 10 X 116 = 1,160 
Turns per secondary coil = um = 29 


Turns per primary coil = 10 X 29 = 290 


* Published by Carnegie-Hlinois Steel Corp. See Appendix 2, p. 437. 
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Item 5: Full-load Current. These are 
I, = Li = 3.12 amp = wll = 31.2 amp 


~ 2,400 240 


Items 6 to 16. The window opening, to accommodate the primary and 
secondary windings, will next be determined, but before doing this it will 
be necessary to assume an approximate winding space factor and current 
density. Using formula (134), sf. = 10/(80 + 2.4) = 0.309, but this 
will be arbitrarily reduced to about 0.24, because, with circular coils, 
there will be some loss of winding space between the flat sides of the core 
and the low-tension windings, and also because of the extra insulation 
required between the low-tension coils on each leg (see Fig. 176). A 
current density of 1,100 will be selected, subject to later modification 
should space requirements, copper losses, and the need for selecting stand- 
ard wire sizes for primary and secondary make this necessary. Thus 


2(116 X 31.2) 
0.24 X 1,100 


Making H equal to about 2.5D, D = +/27.4/2.5 = 3.31, or (say) 354g in. 
Also, H = 27.4/3.31 = 8.27, or (say) 83¢ in. 

Before proceeding further, it will be advisable to estimate the core 
dimensions and the iron loss. 'The maximum flux in the core is 


240 X 108 
4.44 X 60 X 116 
Assuming a core density B’” = 83,000 and a stacking factor of 0.9, the 
gross section of the iron will be 


7.78 X 105 
83,000 XK 0.9 


Referring to Art. 133 and Figs. 156 and 157, Agross = 2WL — W?, so that 
10.4 = 2(0.525C x 0.85C) — (0.525C)? 


from which C = 4.1 in., W = 2.16 in., L = 3.5 in. 

Since the core is wound through the coils with ribbon of two widths, 
one of them W = 2.16 in., and the other L = 3.5 in., proper allowances 
must be made as indicated by Fig. 174. 

The length of the mean magnetic flux path is, therefore, 


2|H + (D — 2R)] + x(L + 2R) 
2(8.375 + 3.13 — 1) + 7(3.5 + 1) = 35 in. (approx) 
The total weight of the iron core is 0.28(0.9 * 10.4 & 35) = 92 Ib. 


Referring next to the curves from the U.S.S. Manual previously men- 
tioned, or Appendix 2, the watts per lb at 83,000 lines per sq in,, for oriented 


HXD= = 27.4 


= = 7.78 X 105 


Aleta = = 10.4 sq in. 


M.m.p. 


ll 
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steel strips sheared parallel to the grain of rolling, is 0.81; whence the core 
loss is 0.81 X 92 = 74.5 watts, which exceeds the guaranteed loss of 73 
watts slightly. 

Approximate Copper Losses. In making calculations for the approxi- 
mate copper losses in both primary and secondary it will be assumed that 
the current densities in the two windings are the same, although this is 


Loa (mmp)--=~ 


[*(D-2R)>} 


Fic. 174. Sketch showing core dimensions, window opening, and mean magnotid 
path for Illustrative Example of Art. 147. 


generally not the case when standard wire sizes must be selected. Nog 
lecting the small separation between the outer coils in the window open= 
ing (see Fig. 176), the average mean length of turn (m.l.t.) of the circular 
coils will be the average of the inner circumference 7C and the outer cit» 
cumference 7(D + L); 7.e., m.l.t. = 7/2(° + D+Z). Thus, 


M.Lt. = 7/2(4.1 + 3.31 + 3.5) = 17 in. (approx) 


The cross section in both windings is [2(116 < 31.2)]/1,100 = 7.25 aq in, 
and the weight of copper is 0.32 & 17 X 7.25 = 39.4 lb. By formula 
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(131) the watts lost per pound is 2.57A?/10°, whence 


2.57 (1,100)? 


108 X 39.4 = 123 watts 


Total copper loss = 


This is also somewhat in excess of the guaranteed loss of 104 watts, but 
will be reduced to a satisfactory value later when wire sizes, yielding 
lower current densities than 1,100 amp per sq in., are selected. 

Size of Wire and Winding Particulars. Figure 175 shows the general 
arrangement of the core and its surrounding windings. Note particu- 
larly the cruciform corner molds, and the tube forms around which the 
windings are placed and properly insulated before the transformer is 


gla nk 


Riess en ee a eR 
Fra. 175. Sketch showing the coil and insulation arrangement over the cruciform core 
for the Illustrative Example of Art. 147. 


assembled. Another sketch illustrating the manner in which the wind- 
ings are arranged in the window opening is given in Fig. 176. 

The four secondary coils, two on each leg, will be wound directly over 
the insulating tube forms; each of the latter will be ¥g in. thick, and 
will be covered with a 40-mil tape before the winding is started. The 
size of a suitable conductor of rectangular section may be calculated as 
follows. For a current density of about 1,100 amp per sq in. the cross 
section will be 31.2/1,100 = 0.0284 sq in. Assuming a winding layer of 
about 8 in., and with 29 conductors to the layer, each conductor should 
have a total width, including insulation, of 849 = 0.276 in. The cotton 
covering will account for 18 mils, leaving 0.258 in. for copper. Consult- 
ing Table III, page 435, it is found that an area of 0.0325 sq in. would be 
suitable; this slightly larger area will be satisfactory because the current 
density and the resulting secondary copper loss will be reduced. The 
thickness of the wire, including insulation, will, therefore, be 0.149 in, 
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Thus, the active secondary current density will be 31.2/0.0325 = 960 amp 
per sq in. Finally, the total radial width of both secondary coils, allow- 
ing 10-mil paper between coils, will be (2 X 0.149) + 0.01 = 0.308 in. 


(see Fig. 176). 


Primary coils 
Secondary coils 


Fria. 176. Cross section of the windings and insulation in the window opening for the 
Illustrative Example of Art. 147. 


Continuing radially, suitable insulating materials are placed over the 
outer low-tension coil; this will be about the same as that given in the 
table on page 377 for the Illustrative Example of Art. 145, so that g 
0.188 in. There will be four primary coils as shown in Vig. 176, each one 
containing 290 turns. Tor a current density of about 1,100 amp per aq 
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in., the conductor area should be 3.12/1,100 = 0.00284 sq in. The size 
of standard round wire that would be suitable is No. 14 (see Table it 
page 431), which has an area of 0.00323 sq in.; this is again slightly larger 
than that indicated above, so that the actual primary current density 
will be 3.12/0.00323 = 965 amp per sq in. Allowing 71346 in. in height 
for both coils on each leg, and 34g in. between coils to properly insulate 
them from each other, each coil will be (71344 — 34g)/2 = 313g in. high. 
Since No. 14 dee wire winds 13 wires to the inch, there will be 49 wires in 
each layer. With 290 turns per coil there would, therefore, be 5 layers 
of 49 conductors and a final layer of 45 conductors; z.e., total turns per 
coil = (5 X 49) + (1 X 45) = 290. Using 714-mil paper between layers, 
the total radial width of the primary coil will be (6 X 0.076) + (5 X 
0.0075) = 0.494 in. (see Fig. 176). 

The greatest difference of potential between layers will be twice the 
volts per layer. With 600 volts per coil in the high-tension winding, this 
will be (600/6) X 2 = 200 volts, which is satisfactory; note particularly 
that the volts between layers would have been twice this value if two 
primary coils had been used. 

It will next be desirable to determine if there is sufficient clearance 
between the high-tension coils at the center of the window; if not it is 
generally customary to widen the dimension D sufficiently without 
increasing the iron loss perceptibly. Referring to Fig. 176, which shows 
the coil and insulation arrangement in the window, the following radial 
dimensions may be noted: 


(C —L)/2X2=41 -—3.5 = 0.600 
(Corner mold) X 2 = 0.125 * 2 = 0.250 
(Insulating tube) X 2 = 0.125 X 2 = 0.250 
(Insulating tape on tube) X 2 = 0.04 X 2 = 0.080 
Secondary winding plus insulation 0.616 
Insulation between primary and secondary—g = 0.376 
Primary winding plus insulation 0.988 

Total 3.160 


Subtracting 3.16 in. from the dimension D = 3.313 leaves 0.153 in., 
which is ample for the separation of the primary coils at the center of 
the window. 

Items 17 to 22: Voltage Drop and Copper Losses. Since the magnet- 
izing component of the primary current is small it may be neglected in 
these calculations. Referring to Fig. 176, the mean lengths of turn of 
the windings, as designed, are: 


Secondary, m.l.t. = m[C + (2 X 0.29) + 8] = (4.1 + 0.58 + 0.308) 
= 15.65 in. 
Primary m,l.t. = [C + (2 0,20) + 28 + 29 + p 
cme (Al + 0,68 + 0,616 4 0.3876 4 0,494) = 19,35 in, 
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The total lengths of the windings are: 


Secondary length = (15.65/12) X 116 = 151 ft 
Primary length = (19.35/12) X 1,160 = 1,870 ft 


The weights of the windings are: 


Secondary weight = 0.32 X 0.0325 X 151 XK 12 = 18.9 lb 
Primary weight = 0.32 X 0.00323 X 1,870 X 12 = 23.2 Ib 


The resistances of the windings at 75°C are: 


151 
Secondary resistance = 0.305 X T,000 = 0.046 ohm 


294.5 


where the number 0.305 is the resistance per 1,000 ft of the secondary 
conductor at 75°C, and the number 2.936 is the resistance per 1,000 ft 
of the primary conductor at 60°C. 

The voltage drops in the windings are: 


Secondary JR drop = 31.2 X 0.046 = 1.44 volts 
Primary IR drop = 3.12 X 5.77 = 18.0 volts 


309.5 1,870 
Primary resistance = (2.930 x a) x 7,000 = 5.77 ohms 


The copper losses in the windings are: 


Secondary J?R loss = 31.2 X 1.44 = 45 watts 
Primary I?R loss = 3.12 X 18.0 = 56 watts 


The total copper loss is 101 watts, which is slightly less than the guaran- 
teed loss of 104 watts. 
Items 23 to 30. The core dimensions and other data concerned with 
the core are given in Fig. 176 and in items 6 to 16. 
The total full-load losses, item 30, are 74.5 + 101 = 175.5 watts. 
Item 31: Efficiencies. Refer to Art. 140. The efficiencies at unity 
power factor are: 
74.5 + 158 
mun = | — 9375-4 939.5 
74.5 + 101 
wt = 1 — 7500 + 1755 
74.5 + 57 
ms = 1 — Feast 1315 
74.5 + 28 
mn = 1 — 3750 + 102.5 
74.5 +:7 
mn = 1 — TR7E + BLB 


= 0.976 


= 0.977 


= 0.977 


= 0.973 


= 0.959 
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The maximum efficiency occurs when the iron loss is equal to the 
copper loss, and this takes place when the 


- [iron loss _ 745 
Iva eis = kv@rated fl copper loss = Tp ig = 6.43 


The maximum efficiency is, therefore, 


_ 45 +745 _ 
Nmax = 1 6,430 + 149 =~ 0.9774 
Item 32: All-day Efficiency. On the basis of 4-hr full load and 20-hr 
no load, the all-day efficiency is 


(74.5 X 24) + (101 x 4) 
(7,500 X 4) + (2192) 


Nea = 1 — = 0.9318 

Item 33: Primary Exciting Current. Referring again to the U.S.S. 
Manual No. 3 for steel sheets, on page 29, or Appendix 2, it is found that 
the magnetizing force, for a density of 83,000 lines per sq in., is 14.5 amp- 
turns per in. Also, consulting Fig. 162, the number of ampere-turns per 
joint at the same density is about 63. (There is only one joint in the 
magnetic circuit of a ribbon-wound core.) The maximum value of the 
total number of ampere-turns required to magnetize the core will, there- 
fore, be 

TI = (14.5 X 35) + 63 = 571 


where the figure 35 is the mmp as determined on page 385. The magnet- 
izing component of the primary current—the rms value—thus becomes 


eS les rege ee ot = 0.35 amp 
V/2 X 1,160 
The ‘‘energy” component is 
74.5 
I, = 2.400 ~ 0.31 amp 


so that the total exciting current is 
I, = V/(0.35)? + (0.31)? = 0.467 amp 


Items 34 to 37: Regulation. The percentage IR drop in the two wind- 
ings is the total copper loss, item 22, expressed as a percentage of the 
rated kva output. Thus 


101 


7,500 < 100 = 1.85 


Per cent JR drop = 
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The numerical values of the quantities in formula (135) required for 
the calculation of the per cent leakage reactance drop are as follows: 
f = 60, T, = 116, J, = 31.2,n =2. The length / may be taken as the 
average of the mean lengths per turn of the high- and low-tension wind- 
ings; thus, from item 17,1 = (19.35 + 15.65)/2 = 17.5 in. The remain- 
ing dimensions are taken from Fig. 176, where h = 93 in, g = 0.188 in., 
p = 0.494in., ands = 0.308 in. Substituting these values in the formula, 


Per cent [1X 
_ 2X 60 (116)? X 31.2 X 17.5 (o.188 4 0.494 + - anes 
Tin Be M310 240K. 10° 3 
This is equivalent to a reactive drop of 0.00892 X 2,400 = 21.4 volts in 
the primary winding. 
Using formula (139), 


(0.892)? _ 
Per cent regulation (at PF = 1.0) = 1.385 + 00 7 1.354 


Using formula (138), 


Per cent regulation (at PF = 0.8) = (1.35 X 0.8) + (0.892 X 0.6) 
[(0.892 X 0.8) — (0.6 X 1.35)? _ 1.615 
a 200 


Items 38 to 40: Temperature Rise. In designing a tank for the trans- 
former, it is important to bear in mind that the oil temperature near the 
top must be somewhat less than the specified temperature rise of the 
windings. It is, moreover, desirable to have a reasonable clearance 
between the outside surface of the coils and the inside surface of the 
tank; for this design the clearance should be about 34 in., so that the 
tank outline will be approximately as shown in Fig. 175. Assuming an 
average temperature rise of about 35°C, for which the cooling coefficient 
c = 0.0044 (see Art. 141), the total effective outside area of the tank 
should be about S = 175.5/(0.0044 X 35) = 1,140 sq in. Remembering 
that the surface to be considered is the area of the vertical sides plus one- 
half the area of the lid, a rectangular tank having dimensions 8 X 15 in. 
and a height of 24 in. should be suitable. The cooling surface will, there- 


fore, be 


S = 2(8 + 15) X 24 + 14(8 X 15) = 1,164 sq in. 
whence the probable maximum temperature rise of the oil is 
= 175.5 

~ 0.0044 X 1,164 


148. Design of High-voltage Power Transformers. The transformer 
designs illustrated by Arts. 145 and 147 omit much that would have to be 
taken into account when designing larger transformers, especially for use 


t = 34.3°C 
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on high-pressure systems. The distribution of the total losses between 
the iron and copper would generally be such as to give maximum efficiency 
at full load. This condition is attained when the copper losses at full 
load are equal to the core losses. 

Self-cooling transformers of large size are made by providing corru- 
gated sides or cooling ribs to the tank, so as to increase the cooling surface 
(see Art. 142). When this area is insufficient to dissipate all the heat 
losses, external radiators, through which the oil can circulate, are pro- 
vided. By directing an air blast against the radiators, their effectiveness 
for a given cooling surface may be greatly increased. The method of oil 
cooling by circulating water in pipes was discussed in Art. 143. 

Although there are no moving parts in the a-c transformer, mechanical 
forces of considerable magnitude may cause displacement or distortion of 
the windings unless proper mechanical bracing is provided. These forces 
are due to the strong magnetic fields which may exist outside the iron 
core on heavy overloads or short circuits. The manner in which the 
mechanical effects of these stray magnetic fields may be calculated will be 
explained in the next chapter. 

The biggest problem in the design of large power transformers for use 
on high-pressure circuits is the provision of adequate insulation, to with- 
stand the very high voltages, while keeping the space between the wind- 
ings and between the high-tension coils and ground metal as small as 
possible; also due account must be taken of the fact that the end turns 
are subjected to extremely high stresses during surge periods. In this 
connection a knowledge of the fundamental laws of the electrostatic cir- 
cuit is essential. It is, moreover, important to recognize the need for 
specially designed high-voltage bushings to bring out the terminal ends 
of the high-voltage windings. 

149. Design of Instrument Current Transformers. These trans- 
formers are usually of small size, their function being to provide a cur- 
rent for measuring instruments which shall be as nearly as possible pro- 
portional to the line current which passes through the primary winding. 
The secondary current is usually around 5 amp, but the primary current 
may be very much larger. Even when the ratio of transformation is not 
large, current transformers may be used on high-voltage circuits to avoid 
having to insulate the instruments for high voltages. 

A current transformer does not differ fundamentally from a potential 
transformer, but, since the primary windings are in series with the pri- 
mary circuit, the voltage across both primary and secondary terminals 


will not be approximately constant, as in a potential transformer, but 
will follow the changes in the primary current. For a given current in 
the secondary circuit, the voltage across the primary terminals will 
depend upon the impedance of the secondary circuit, Por any known 
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or assumed secondary burden, it is possible to construct the vector dia- 
gram for a current transformer in exactly the same manner as for a 
potential transformer. 

For use on an ammeter, the essential feature of a good current trans- 
former is that the ratio between primary and secondary currents shall 
remain approximately the same over the whole range of currents to be 
measured; but when used on a watt-meter, it is equally important that 
the phase-angle error be also very small. This means that, under all 
conditions of load, the primary and secondary currents should be as 
nearly as possible in the same (or opposite) phase. 

150. Calculation of Phase Angle and Current Ratio. The vector 
diagram (Fig. 177) has been drawn for a particular secondary burden of 


Phase of flux ® 


I, 


Fia. 177. Vector diagram for current transformer. 


E,I, volt-amp, or E,J, cos @ watts. This burden must be thought of as 
including not only the instrument burden but also the resistance (and 
reactance, if any) of the secondary transformer winding and the con- 
nections between transformers and instrument. The phase of the flux 
in the transformer core will therefore be drawn exactly 90° in advance 
of the vector OE,. ‘The vector OJ, is the current component in the pri- 
mary circuit which exactly balances the current J, magnetically; that is 
to say, it is exactly opposite in direction to OJ, and equal in length to 
I,(T./T), Where T, and 7’, are the secondary and primary turns, respec= 
tively. The vector OI., representing the total exciting current compo- 
nent, is calculated as explained in connection with Fig. 160, and the 
current in the primary is J,, resulting from the (vectorial) addition of 
I, and I,. 

Calculation of Phase Angle. In order to calculate the phase angle 
between the vectors OJ; and OI,, we may write 
I, sin 6+ I, 


tan (07'S) = Yate 


(a) | 
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also, « 


_ tanéd+tana 
tan (0 + a) = 1 — tan @ tan a 


(0) 
Equate formulas (a) and (b) and multiply out. This leads to the 
expression 

I, cos 6 — I, sin 0 


Warr ain Pd, oe (<) 


The length of the vector J; is I,(7./T), which is always very large in 
comparison with the quantity (J, sin @ + I, cos 6), which may therefore 
be omitted from the denominator of Eq. (c); whence the approximate 
value of the tangent of the phase angle is 


I, cos 6 — Iy sin 0 
q's 
(7:) 1 
Calculation of Current Ratio. Since the angle a (Fig. 177) is always 
very small, rarely exceeding 1° and frequently limited to 30 or even 15 
min., it follows that the are of circle of radius OJ; approximates very 
closely a perpendicular erected on OJ; at the point J;. In other words, 
the difference in length between the vectors OJ, and OJ, is equal to the 


projection of I,J, (or OZ.) on Ol,, and this may be written I, cos 6 + 
I, sin 6; whence 


tana = (151) 


1, = (Ft) 1. + La cos 0 + Tosin 0 


and the true transformation ratio for any particular secondary burden is 


1S aaa lle I cos 6 + I, sin 0 
(2G Ca are ass 


The magnetizing component J, of the total exciting current component is 
calculated by the formula 


7 ampere-turns required for the core 


153 
VT, (153) 
The ‘energy’ component of the exciting current is 
sf (7) total power — core in watts (154) 
yp 4a 


where 2, ~ induced secondary voltage, 
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It is only by keeping the current components J, and J,, very small in 
comparison with the total primary current that the ratio and phase angle 
errors can be kept within the required limits. This involves the use of 
the best quality of transformer iron and flux densities very much lower 
than those ordinarily used in power and distributing transformers. Fig- 
ure 178 may be used for calculating the ampere-turns required for flux 
densities up to 17,000 lines per sq in., and approximate values of the watts 
loss per pound oh iron at 60 cycles aoe be read from Fig. 179. 

Tron-nickel alloys, known as nickel-steel, vary considerably in respect 
to their magnetic properties. Properly annealed hipernik (Westinghouse 


Flux density; Maxwells per sq. in. 


0.6 0.9 
ba Pees Tes ie inch 


Fic. 178. Magnetization curves for low values of flux density. 


Electric and Manufacturing Co.) takes only about half the exciting 
ampere-turns required for the sample of nickel-steel from which Fig. 178 
has been plotted. Nickel-steel is much more costly than silicon- steel, 
but economy of weight and size may frequently justify its use for instru- 
ment transformers. 

The burden imposed on a current transformer by a single instrument 
(ammeter or wattmeter) may vary between about 0.6 volt-amp with 0,9 
power factor and 60 volt-amp with 0.5 power factor. The full-load 
secondary current is usually 5 amp. 

151. Illustrative Example. Design of Current Transformer for 
Watthour Meter. The specification for this transformer is given at the 
top of the design sheet shown on page 398. It is not possible to calete 
late the various items in the order in which they are recorded on the 
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design sheet, but so far as possible this order will be followed in working 
out the numerical values. 

Items 1 to 5. Within certain limits, a large number of turns in the 
windings will tend to reduce the errors because the exciting current com- 
ponent in the primary will be a small percentage of the total current. 
We shall assume the total secondary ampere-turns to be 1,400. 

Since J, = 200 and J, = 5, the number of turns are 7, = 7 and TJ, = 
280, but a very slight change in the secondary turns may be made later 
to compensate for ratio error. 


ERELERSUEE 
EGC Les CeReo.caaa 


Nickel-steel 


ns cor (60cycles) 7 | | | 
He 


Pe 
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Flux density; Maxwells per sq. in. 


) 5 ) > ) oO fo} >) (o) ) 
Watts loss per Ib. at 60 cycles ( laminations 0.014 in. thick) 
Fie. 179. Losses in transformer iron for low values of flux density. 


' Assuming a core-type transformer as shown in section (Fig. 180), there 
is no serious objection to winding both primary and secondary on both 
limbs as in a distributing or power transformer. We shall, however, 
assume the winding to consist of a single coil containing both primary 
and secondary turns. 

Items 6 to 8. A high current density in the secondary should be 
avoided as it tends to increase the JR drop in the winding. This is 
apart from heating effects, which are not likely to give trouble on normal 
loads but may be very serious on momentary overloads such as occur in 
the case of short circuits on the primary system. 

Assuming current densities of 1,100 and 1,400 amp per sq in. in sec- 
ondary and primary, respectively, we have 5/1,100 « 0.00454 as the 
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DESIGN SHEET FOR INSTRUMENT CURRENT TRANSFORMER 
Specifications: ratio, 200/5; voltage of primary circuit, 6,600; 60 cycles 


Volt-amperes = 3.5 


External burden { ‘Power fAvtGe= 0S 


Permissible limits of error over range from 10 to 100 per cent of rated 


t Phase angle: 20 min 
RATS iE 08's, Sess Ratio: 0.5 per cent 
Windings Primary Secondary 


Secondary amp-turns 1,400 
Full-load current, amp 5 
Total number of turns 279 
Number of coils 1 
Turns per coil 279 
Current density, amp per sq in............... 1,075 
Cross section of conductor, sq in 0.141 0.00465 
Dimensions of conductor 0.44 X 0.32 |No. 13 square 
Number of turns per layer of winding......... 43 
Number of layers per coil ai 
Insulation between layers, in................. 0.005 
Mean length per turn, ft 4 0.76 
Total length of wire, ft : 213 
Weight of copper, lb ; 4.23 
Resistance of secondary at 75°C, ohms........ 0.413 
IR drop in secondary, volts 2.06 
Total secondary burden, volt-amp............ 14.1 
Power factor of total burdern (cos 6) 0.991 


The Magnetic Circuit 


Dimenusions-OL window, I.icn., > o/ciene o.+, atm 9 Sales sees fans oss 414 by 154 
Total flux (maxwells) at 100 per cent rating................. 3,780 
Flux density in iron of core, lines per sq in.................. 1,890 
(Croms section vor ITOu- 40 COLe) SQ 10s... 2. deo senoite) caeant : 
Wadth Onatam pigs in Gores 7353.0. see case eee 14 
(GEORS TRIGENERS OL0OLG, ID. si. es a eine as ene Sapa a eaiats 144 
Mean ‘length’ of Hux path, in ..') 220% tsa). ol). kat et cele 1734 
Weight or iron. in.core; Ubiy.cd.s 2. 2.tonl. es lawn eee 10 
Sketch showing cross section through window............--+. Fig. 180 


Full Burden |}4o9th Burden 


Amp-turns per in. (from Fig. 178) 0.35 0.05 
Watts per lb (from Fig. 179) 0.0015 0.000087 
0.628 0,00 


Calculated Performance 


Component I, of exciting current............. 
Component J, of exciting current 0.2138 0.0526 
Phase angle by formula (151) +10' ia 
Per cent ratio error, by formula (152)......... 0.21 0.087 
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cross section of the secondary wire. From the wire table on page 432, 
we select No. 13 square wire with a cross section of 0.00465 sq in. The 
current density in the secondary is, therefore, A = 5/0.00465 = 1,075 
amp per sq in. 

Before deciding upon the actual dimensions of the primary winding, 
which will probably consist of a fairly heavy conductor of rectangular 
section, it will be advisable to settle upon the approximate dimensions 
for the window or opening to accommodate the windings. 

Items 19 to 24. By formula (134) we have sf = 10/(30 + 6.6) = 0.273, 
but this should be reduced at least 10 per cent because of the small size 
of the transformer. We shall try sf = 0.24; whence, for an average cur- 
rent density of about 1,200, we have for the area of the opening in the core, 
H X D = (2 X 1,400)/(1,200 < 0.24) = 9.7 sq in. If the length H of 
the window is made equal to about twice the width D, we may try the 
dimensions H = 414 in. and D = 244 in. The width D may be altered 
later if necessary to accommodate the coils. 

A rough estimate must now be made of the core cross section in order 
that the lengths of wire in the windings may be calculated. The total 
flux in the core will depend upon the total voltage to be generated in the 
secondary and not only on the amount of the external burden. We shall 
assume the total burden (including secondary winding and connecting 
leads) to be 15 volt-amp which, with a secondary current of 5 amp, means 
that the flux in the core must develop 3 volts in the 280 turns of second- 
ary winding. Thus, 


3 X 108 


? = Tia x 60 X 280 


= 4,000 maxwells 


Very low flux densities must be used in order to avoid exceeding the 
limits of error as specified. If we use a good quality of silicon-steel, 
which is a cheaper material than nickel-steel, we may select a flux den- 
sity as low as B’’ = 2,000 lines per sq in. This leads to a core section 
about 114 by 144 in. which, with a stacking factor 0.89, makes the cross 
section of iron equal to 1.5 X 1.5 X 0.89 = 2 sq in. 

Items 8 to 14. For the primary winding we need a copper cross sec- 
tion of about 200/1,400 = 0.143 sq in. and, since we have to insulate for 
6,600 volts, we shall assume a winding layer 314 in. long, leaving 14 in. 
at each end between high-tension winding and core. Two strips in par- 
allel, each 0.44 by 0.16 in., wound one on top of the other to make one 
layer of seven turns will probably be satisfactory. The current density 
in primary is therefore 200/[2(0.44 < 0.16)] = 1,420 amp per sq in. 
Vor the secondary, the length of layer may be 384 in, There will be 
7 layers of No, 13 square dee wire with 0,005-in, paper between layers, 
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As a check on width of window opening, and in order to calculate 
length of wire, we have the total thickness of coil built up as follows: 


Insulation on core, and clearance t = 0.125 
Secondary coil consisting of 7 layers of wire with 0.005-in. paper 

between layers, and a small allowance for ‘‘bulging” s = 0.75 
Insulation between primary and secondary, built up of press-board, 

varnished cambric, or flexible mica, and cotton tape (no oil ducts) g =0.15 
Primary coil, two layers of dee copper strip 0.16 in. thick, with allow- 

ance for bulging p = 0.45 
Insulation, primary to core (same as g) 0.15 

Total = 1.625 in. 


With a window opening D = 15¢ in., there should be plenty of room 
to accommodate the windings. The reason why this dimension is appre- 
ciably less than the estimated 244 in. is that the windings are all on one 
limb instead of on both limbs as in power transformers, and also that 
solid insulation has been used and there are no ducts for oil circulation. 

The mean length per turn of primary is 0.95 ft, and of the secondary, 
0.76 ft. The weight of primary is 3.6 lb, and of secondary, 4.23 lb. 

Items 15 to 18. From the wire table on page 431, the resistance per 
1,000 ft of syuare No. 13 wire is found to be 1.846 ohms at 60°C. Whence 
the secondary resistance at 75°C is 1.846 X 0.213 X [(235 + 75)/(235 + 
60)] = 0.413 ohm, and the IR drop is 0.413 X 5 = 2.065 volts. Includ- 
ing connections between transformer and instrument, this drop might be 
2.2 volts. In order to calculate the total burden (internal plus external), 
we have for the instrument burden, [Z = 3.5/5 = 0.7 volt; JR = 0.7 X 
0.85 = 0.595 volt, and IX = 0.7 X 0.527 = 0.369 volt. If we assume 
the reactance of the secondary winding and leads to be negligible, the 
total JR is 2.795 and the total JX is 0.369. 

Tan 60 = 369/2,795 = 0.132; whence (from trigonometric tables) cos @ 
= (0.991 and sin 6 = 0.131. The total emf to be developed in the sec- 
ondary winding is 2.795/0.991 = 2.82 volts, and the total secondary bur- 
den is 2.82 X 5 = 14.1 volt-amp. 

Items 19 to 27. The corrected window dimensions are 414 by 15¢ in, 

The total flux is @ = (2.82 X 108)/(4.44 X 60 X 280) = 3,780 max- 
wells; whence B” = 3,780/2 = 1,890 lines per sq in. when the secondary 
current has its full rated value of 5 amp. 

The mean length of flux path in the core is 2(414 + 15g +3) = 17%4 in, 

The weight of iron is 17.75 X 2 X 0.28 = 10 lb. 

Figure 180 shows a section through core and windings of the trans 
former as designed. 

Items 28 to 31. From Fig. 178 we read the ampere-turns per inch for 
the iron (silicon-steel), about 0.35 for B’ = 1,890, and 0.05 for BY e 180, 
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From Fig. 179 we read watts per pound = 0.0015 for B” = 1,890. It is 
practically impossible to read the losses at one-tenth rated burden from 
this curve, but by assuming the iron loss to vary as B15, we have, for 
B” = 189, watts per pound = 0.0015 X (140)1* = 0.000037. 

In calculating the magnetizing current component we shall make no 
allowance for joints in the magnetic circuit because the reluctance of the 


Primary 


Secondary 


py. 


pin 180. Cross section through current transformer of Illustrative Example of Art 
151. 


joints is negligible at very low flux densities. Then, by formula (153) 
at full load, 


ees 17.75 X 0.85 
V/2X*7 
and at one-tenth load, 7, = 0.09 amp. 
By formula (154), at full load, 


= 0.628 amp 


10 & 0.0015 


I»y = 40 X — = 0.213 amp 


and at one-tenth load, 


10 ¥¢ 0.000087 


Iy = 40 
; x 0.282 


~ 0.0525 amp 
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Item 32. By formula (151), the tangent of the phase angle with 100 
per cent rated current is 


0.628 X 0.991 — 0.213 X 0.131 


= 0.00298 
40 X 5 


tan a 


whence a = +10’. 

Similarly, with one-tenth rated current, we have tan a = 0.0041 and 
nies: +14. . . . . 

These results are well within the specified limit of 20 min. 

Ttem 33. If we leave the secondary winding unchanged with 280 turns, 
the ratio with full-rated current, by formula (152), is 


0.991 + 0.628 X 0.131 _ 
Ze on 40 RABID) oD CARNE 40+ 0.059 


Te 5 

and with one-tenth rated current, 
I, a ab + 0.0525 X 0.991 + 0.09 X 0.131 — 40 + 0.128 
ror 0.5 


the maximum percentage ratio error being 100 X (0.128/ 40) = 0.32 which 
is well within the specified limit of 0.5 per cent. If desired, this error 
can be reduced by altering the number of secondary turns. Thus, if we 
remove one turn of the secondary, the compensation for ratio error 18 
2794 — 40 = —0.143, which makes the actual ratio at full load equal to 
39.916 and at one-tenth load, 39.985, the percentage errors being 0.21 and 
ectively. 

te ie te performance of this transformer is somewhat better 
than that called for in the specification, it is possible that some saving of 
material might be effected (1) by reducing the number of primary turns 
from 7 to 6 without decreasing the core section, or (2) by leaving the 
number of turns unchanged and slightly decreasing the core section, 
The greatest saving in weight would be obtained by using nickel-steel 
instead of silicon-steel for the transformer core. _ 

Effect of Overload on Temperature of Windings. A short circuit may 
cause the current through the primary windings of current transformers 
to be from fifty to one hundred times the rated full-load value, and, unless 
the circuit breakers interrupt this current in a very short interval of time, 
the instrument transformer may burn up. ‘This is apart from possible 
mechanical injury which will be considered in the following chapter. 

In order to calculate the maximum length of time during which such & 
condition may exist without damage from overheating, it is usual to neg. 
lect the very small amount of heat which will be dissipated by surface 
radiation and consider merely the thermal capacity of the coils. 

Assuming that a temperature above 180°C would be injurious to the 
insulation, and that the copper temperature is 75°C under normal oper 
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ating conditions with 200 amp in primary, the permissible rise of temper- 
ature is 180 — 75 = 105°C. 

The primary copper loss when the current is 200 amp at a density of 
1,420 amp per sq in. may be calculated by formula (131) in Art. 130. 
Thus, at 75°C, the loss in the primary coils is 3.6 X [2.57 (1,420)2/10°] = 
18.6 watts. The permissible watt-seconds per pound of copper are calcu- 
lated as explained in Art. 64, and, since 177 watts will raise the temper- 
ature of 1 lb of copper 1°C in 1 sec, the permissible amount of heat which 
can be stored in the primary coil before the temperature becomes exces- 
sive is 177 X 3.6 X 105 = 66,800 watt-sec. 

Suppose that, under short-circuit conditions, the current through trans- 
former primary may be fifty times normal, or 200 X 50 = 10,000 amp. 
The rate at which energy in the form of heat is being stored in the copper 
will be 18.6 X (50)? = 46,500 watts, and since 66,800/46,500 = 1.435 sec, 
this is the maximum time during which the short-circuit current may pass 
through the coil without damage to the transformer. 


TEST PROBLEMS 


1. Given a single-phase transformer: number of primary turns = 1,400; frequency 
= 60; flux in core = 600,000 maxwells. Calculate the full-load current in the 
secondary (low-pressure) winding when the output is 7.5 kva, the ratio of transforma- 
tion being 10 to 1. Ans. 33.5 amp. 

2. Calculate the total magnetic flux in a 60-cycle transformer in which the induced 
emf is 2 volts per turn of winding. Ans. 750,000 maxwells. 

3. A single-phase transformer connected to a 2,300-volt 60-cycle circuit has 1,100 
turns in the primary winding. The cross section of the iron core measures 3 by 4.5 in. 
Calculate the maximum flux density on the assumption of a stacking factor of 0.86. 

Ans. 67,500 lines per sq in. 

4. Calculate the amount of flux in the core (under the windings) of a 25-kva single- 
phase transformer, given the following particulars: full-load secondary current = 
111 amp; frequency = 60; transformation ratio = 10 to 1; number of primary turns 
(high-tension side) = 750. Ans. 1,125,000 maxwells. 

5. The current densities in the primary (high-tension) and secondary (low-tension) 
windings of a transformer are 1,200 and 1,500 amp per sq in., respectively. The 
ratio of transformation is 10 to 1, and the mean length per turn of the primary,is 
10 per cent greater than that of the secondary. Calculate the resistance of the 
secondary winding, given that the primary resistance is 8 ohms. Ans. 0.091 ohm. 

6. In a transformer having a 10 to 1 ratio, the copper losses in the primary are 
15 per cent less than in the secondary. The resistance per turn of the primary is 
0.00394 ohm, and there are 1,485 more turns in the primary than in the secondary. 
valculate the resistance of the secondary winding. Ans. 0.0765 ohm. 

7. Given a transformer connected to a constant pressure system at a frequency of 
60 cycles, would the losses in the iron be greater or smaller if the frequency were 
changed to 25 cycles? Give reasons, 


Ans, Greater, because the reduction in the number of flux reversals does not 
compensate for the increase of lows per pound per cycle due to the greater flux in the 
core, 
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8. Given a single-phase transformer connected to an 11,000-volt circuit; total iron 
loss = 400 watts; ampere-turns to produce maximum core density = 350; number of 
primary turns = 1,700. Calculate the current in the primary windings when the 
secondary is open-circuited. Ans. 0.15 amp. 

9. Given that the exciting current of a 20-kva single-phase transformer on a 2,200- 
volt circuit is 5 per cent of the full-load current, and that the core loss is 0.9 per cent 
of the rated kilovolt-ampere output. Calculate the “‘wattless”” or magnetizing 
component of the exciting current. Ans. 0.4475 amp. 

10. The primary winding of a transformer connected to a 2,200-volt circuit consists 
of two coils which may be connected in series or in parallel. When they are in series, 
with secondary circuit open, the primary current is 0.32 amp and the power input is 
150 watts. Calculate the no-load current and power factor when the primary coils 
are connected in parallel on a 1,000-volt circuit of the same frequency. 

Ans. Current = 0.64, power factor = 0.213. 

11. The net cross section of iron in the core of a single-phase transformer is 9 sq in., 
and the mean length of the magnetic circuit is 36 in. The flux density is 61,600 lines 
per sq in. and the permeability » = 2,400. The core loss is 0.8 watt per lb, and the 
transformer is connected to a 2,300-volt 60-cycle circuit. Calculate (a) the magnetiz- 
ing component, (b) the “in-phase” component of the no-load primary current. 
Neglect the effect of joints in the magnetic circuit, and take the weight of a cubic 
inch of iron as 0.28 lb. Ans. (a) 0.131 amp, (6) 0.0316 amp. 

12. Given a 10-kva transformer with full-load losses amounting to 70 watts in the 
iron and 140 watts in the copper. Calculate the efficiency at half load (unity power 
factor). Ans. 0.979. 

13. Given a 3-kva transformer with an efficiency of 95.5 per cent at half load (unity 
power factor), and a copper loss of 90 watts at full load. Calculate the iron loss in 
watis. Ans. 47.5. 

14. Given that the full-load copper losses are exactly twice the iron losses in a 50-kva 
transformer, and that the quarter-load efficiency is 96.5 per cent. Calculate the 
full-load efficiency at unity power factor. Ans. 0.977. 

15. Given the following particulars in connection with a single-phase transformer: 
full-load output = 2,000 kva; primary volts = 66,000; secondary volts = 2,200; 
resistance of primary windings = 8.6 ohms; resistance of secondary windings » 
0.0095 ohm; core loss = 14,000 watts. Calculate the efficiency at one-quarter load 
with unity power factor. Neglect effect of exciting current. Ans. 0.971. 

16. Calculate the efficiency of a 25-kva transformer when operating at one-half 
maximum current output on a load of 0.7 power factor, given that the iron loss ij 
0.8 per cent of the rated output on unity power factor, and the full-load copper lows 
is 360 watts. Ans. 0.968, 

17. Given a 30-kva transformer with core loss = 160 watts, and copper loss at half 
load = 85 watts. Calculate the all-day efficiency on a 4-hr basis (7.e., 4-hr full load 
and 20-hr no load). Ans. 0.958, 

18. Calculate the all-day efficiency of a 100-kva transformer operating under the 
following conditions: 6 hr on a load of 50 kw at 0.73 power factor; 3 hr on a load of 
90 kw at 0.82 power factor; 15 hr with no load on secondary, The iron loss is 1,000 
watts, and the full-load copper loss is 1,060 watts. Ans. 0.95 (nearly), 

19. On the basis of a 4-hr full load and a 20-hr no load, the all-day efficiency of & 
10-kva transformer is 0.947. The full-load copper losses (at unity power factor) 
are 140 watts. Calculate the core loss in watts. Ana, 70, 

20. Calculate the percentage regulation on a load of unity power factor of a trate 
former having 2.5 per cent resistance drop and 11 per cent reactive drop, 

Ans, 3 per cent (approx), 
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21. Given a 100-kva transformer with a 5 to 1 transformation ratio, and secondary 
(low-pressure) terminal voltage of 6,600 at full load. The “equivalent” primary 
resistance is 330 ohms, and the total leakage reactance is 1,000 ohms. Calculate the 
percentage regulation on unity power factor. Ans. 3.5 per cent (nearly) 

22. Calculate the total equivalent resistance, in terms of the primary winding ot a 
10 to 1 ratio transformer in which the primary copper loss is 20 per cent greater thas 
the secondary copper loss, given that the resistance of the secondary (low-tension) 
winding is 1.5 ohms. Ans. 330 ohms 

23. With 100 amp taken from the terminals of a certain transformer connected te a 
25-cycle primary supply circuit, the resulting total reactive drop is 5 per cent. Calcu- 
late the percentage reactive drop if the same transformer is rewound with 15 per cent 
more turns in both windings and connected to a 60-cycle circuit with a load drawing 
110 amp from the secondary winding. Assume the terminal voltage and the dimen- 
sions of all leakage paths to remain unaltered. Ans. 17.5 per cent 

24. A 750-kva 60-cycle transformer, with primary wound for 66,000 volts gives the 

following readings on short-circuit test (secondary winding shoriceirouiealé volts at 
primary terminals = 2,200; primary current = 9 amp; watts = 4,500. Calculate 

(a) the reactive pressure drop in volts under working conditions with folldoad current 
drawn from secondary, (b) the per cent regulation under the load condition which 
makes this a maximum, (c) the power factor of the load which produces this condition 
Neglect the core loss and exciting current component in using the test data. ; 

Ans. (a) 2,700 volts, (b) 4.22 per cent 227, 

’ 25. A certain transformer is found to have a tet - 16 sana: pe Pian 
circuit when the secondary is short-circuited and 1,300 volts at normal frequency 
are applied across the primary terminals. The power input under this condition is 
4,500 watts. Calculate the reactive pressure drop in volts with full-load current 
od normal working conditions, given that the total full-load copper losses are 9,000 

8. 

cy geeigeden ' ; Ans. 1,795 volts. 
en at “4 gal of water per minute passing through cooling pipes in a trans- 
former tank is required for every kilowatt of heat loss, and that 1 sq in. of pipe surface 
must be provided for every watt passing through the cooling coil from the heated oil 
to the water. Calculate (a) the length of 1-in. copper tube required to construct a 
cooling coil to dissipate 314 kw, (b) the velocity of the water in the pipe. (714 gal = 

1 cu ft) Ans. (a) 93 ft, (b) 214 fpm. 


CHAPTER 13 


MECHANICAL DESIGN OF ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY 


152. Relation between Mechanical and Electrical Machine Design. 
In a book dealing with the elements of electrical machine design, a 
detailed study of the mechanical design of electrical machinery would be 
out of place. Many details of design, especially of machines for large 
outputs and high speeds, should preferably be left to competent mechani- 
cal engineers; but the electrical engineer should know enough about the 
strength and stiffness of materials, and the manner in which the various 
parts of a machine are proportioned to avoid overstressing and over- 
straining these materials, so that the machine for which he had made the 
electrical calculations shall be mechanically and economically satisfac- 
tory. The authors are of the opinion that the designer cannot be quite 
certain that his design is practical and suitable for its purpose unless he is 
able to produce a sketch or drawing covering the essential features of the 
design. It is particularly important that he should be able to make neat 
dimensioned sketches of machine parts, because, in addition to the practi- 
cal value of this accomplishment, it is an indication that he has a clear 
conception of the actual or imagined thing and can make his ideas intelli- 
gible to others. 

This chapter is not intended to provide the elementary training in 
mechanical engineering which is necessary to every electrical engineer, 
and for this reason the derivation of all rules and formulas has not been 
given. 

The first two of the following articles deal with the forces exerted by & 
magnetic field on current-carrying conductors, and the unbalanced pull 
in dynamos, both of which illustrate the close connection between the 
mechanical and electrical problems which have to be considered in designe 
ing electrical machinery. 

153. Mechanical Forces on Current-carrying Conductors in a Mage 
netic Field. In electrical machines and apparatus, whether dynamos 
or transformers, which generate or convert large amounts of power, the 
mechanical forces, due to the greatly increased leakage flux which oceur@ 
under conditions of heavy overload or short circuit, may be sufficient be 
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displace or bend conductors and coil i 
s unless these 

socrel ee are suitably braced and 

The absolute unit of current may be defined as the current in a wire 
Wir a length of the wire, placed at right angles to a mag- 
netic field, to be pushed sidewise with a force of 1 dyn i 

e wh 

of the magnetic field is 1 gauss. icin 


Since the ampere is one-tenth i 
Par Pp enth of the absolute unit of current, we may 


where F = force in dynes 
B = density of the magnetic field in gauss 
I = current in the wire, amperes 


1 = length of the wire, centimeters i irecti i 
i ers in a direction perpend 
the magnetic field eee 


It follows that the force tendin i i 

llows g to push a coil of wire of 7' t i 
in a direction at right angles to a heen 
uniform magnetic field of B gauss 


(see Fig. 18 1) is Uniform field 
of B gausses 
BITl 
23 Coil of T' wires, each 
iG, 0 dynes carrying J amperes 


If both current and magnetic 
field are assumed to vary periodi- 
cally according to the sine law, 
passing through corresponding 
stages of their cycles at the same 
instant of time, we have the condi- 
tion which is approximately repro- 
duced in the practical transformer Fide ASL: Bongeesting iom doll insane, 
where the leakage flux passing pas 
through the windings is due to the currents in these windings. Since 
the instantaneous values of the current and flux density will be tees 


sin @ and Brax sin 6, respectivel i i 
pee y, the average mechanical f 
the coil may be written 5 tod ie ek ee 


7) 


Ly piwik 
Force = ic i ; ae IEE Rel Bee 
10 ae if sin? 0d@ = Ese dynes 


j If the flux density is not uniform throughout the section of coil con- 
sidered, the average value of By. should be taken, Let this average 
value of the maximum density throughout the cross section of the coil be 
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denoted by the symbol Bn. Then, since 1 lb = 444,800 dynes, the 
expression for the average force tending to displace the coil is 


(Mab nlehe (155) 
Force = 8,896,000 Ib 


Except in a few special cases, the calculation of the leakage ae is a 
an easy matter, and the value of Bam in formula (155) cannot a war : 
d exactly, but it can usually be estimated with sufficien 
accuracy for the purpose of the 
designer who requires merely to 
know approximately the magnitude 
of the mechanical forces which have 
to be resisted by proper bracing of 
the coils. 

For the special case of trans- 

former windings, a more convenient 
formula than (155) can be de- 
veloped. Thus, in Fig. 182 the 
upper sketch shows a section 
through a group of primary and 
secondary windings which may be 
considered as a high-low group with 
(TI) amp-turns in each winding, 
whether primary or secondary, 
The lower figure represents approxl= 
mately the manner in which the 
leakage flux density is distributed 
Fic. 182. One high-low section of trans- through the coils. The maximulll 
mieten ad value is easily calculated by assume 
ing that the mmf acts upon an air path of length h centimeters and of 
cross section 1 sq cm in the gap between the coils; whence, 


predetermine 
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Scale of flux density 


1 
Bmax = 0.40T (4/2 1) i gauss 


The density referred to as By in formula (155) will be 4 = ye: 
Fig. 182), and when this substitution is made in formula (155) we o A ' 
for the evetens force acting on a portion of coil of depth A and length /) 


1.4117°T%l 
Force = 10% Ib (150) 


where 1 and h must be expressed in the same units. It is important bh 
bear in mind that, in this formula, 7’ is the number of turns in either 7" 
primary or secondary winding of a single high-low group, Thus, if Ty 
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and 7’, stand for the total number of turns in primary and secondary, 
respectively, and n is the number of high-low groups, T = T,,/n when I is 
the current in the primary, and T = 7,/n when I is the current in the 
secondary. 

Example. Using data from the design of current transformer of Illus- 
trative Example of Art. 151, we shall calculate the pressure which tends 
to force apart the primary and secondary coils. Consider a portion of 
the winding 1 in. long, as indicated in Fig. 183. The width of the pri- 
mary coil (measured perpendicularly to the cross section of Fig. 183) is 
3% in., and the number of turnsis7. Under normal full-load conditions, 
the current is 200 amp, and we shall suppose that, at the instant of short 
circuit, this current may be fifty times 
normal, or 10,000 amp. 

The force acting on the section of coil 
of length 7 = 1 in. and widthh = 334 in., 
tending to push it away from the core, is, 
by formula (156), 


1.41(10,000)? x 72 x 1 
107 X 3.75 


Primary Winding 


Insulation 


Secondary winding 


Force = Transformer 


core 


= 184 lb 


In this calculation, the reluctance of 
the flux paths in the air outside the section 
of width h = 334 in. has been considered 
negligible; but, although it is not possible 
to calculate exactly the mechanical forces 
tending to deform or displace the wind- i : 
ings, it is evident that these may be very ae Beh: igen eg aeaes ce 

f ‘ orces acting on transformer coils. 
great and that proper bracing of the coils 
is often necessary to prevent mechanical injury when abnormal overloads 
occur in the primary circuit of current transformers. 

154. Unbalanced Magnetic Pull. When the rotating portion of an 
electric generator or motor is exactly in the center of the stationary ring 
of poles or stator stampings, as the case may be, the radial pull of all the 
poles on one side of a diameter is exactly balanced by the pull of the 
poles on the opposite side. If from any cause, such as improper assem- 
bly of parts or wear of bearings, the rotor is out of center with the stator, 
there will be an unbalanced magnetic pull tending to draw the rotor over 
toward the side where the air clearance between pole and armature is 
smallest. 

Knowing the total flux per pole and the area under the pole face, it is 
an easy matter to calculate the approximate pull per pole with normal 
(or average) air gap. Then, with the same Ampere-turns on the pole, 
the pull when this air gap is slightly increased or decreased may be calew 
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lated by neglecting the effect of changing permeability of the iron, and 
assuming that the flux density in the air gap varies inversely as the length 
of the gap. Let P = pull in pounds per pole when the air gap is of 
normal, or average length 6, and let g = length of air gap as modified by 
displacement of rotor center; then pull per pole = P(6/g)* lb. This is the 
pull exerted radially (7.e., in the direction of the axis of the pole). If 
the displacement of the rotor is vertically downward, as indicated in Fig. 
184, the vertical component of the pull will be P(5/g)’ sin 9, where 6 is the 
angular position of the pole with reference to the horizontal diameter. 


A 
B Bore of stator 


center is dropped R de 


through distance 
a 


Direction of 
displacement of 
rotor center 


of radial pull 
= radial pull X 
sin @ 


Fia. 184. Fia. 185. 
Fias. 184 and 185. Diagrams illustrating unbalanced magnetic pull on rotor. 
Let a = vertical displacement of rotor center, then the length of gap 
at the top isg = 6 + a, and at the bottom, g = 6 — a. When the angle 
between the center line of the pole and the horizontal diameter is @, the 
length of air gap isg = 6 + asin @. The resultant downward pull of any 
pair of poles situated at equal distances above and below the horizontal 


diameter is, therefore, 
Difference of pull between two 5 2 
=P sme [( i) 


equidistant poles above and 
below the axis of reference 


6 — asin 


- (72am) | Ib (187) 


A close approximation to the quantity in brackets when a is small relie 
tively to 6 is (4a sin 0)/6, so that the simplified expression becomes; 


Resultant pull per pair of poles 


occupying similar positions ont = P X 4 sin® 0 (‘) Ib (LOR) 


opposite sides of reference axis 
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Hxample— Unbalanced Magnetic Pull. The following data are given in 
connection with a 75-kw 4-pole generator: 


Poles centered along axes 45° with the vertical 

Normal air gap (“equivalent”) = 0.222 in. 

Area under one pole face = 106 sq in. 

Flux density under center of pole = 48,800 lines per sq in. (approx) 


It is desired to calculate the unbalanced magnetic pull on the armature 
under open-circuit conditions, assuming the center line of the shaft to be 
displaced 42 in. from the center of the pole faces, (1) when this displace- 
ment is vertically downward, and (2) when the displacement is at an 
angle of 45° with the vertical (i.e., along the diameter which passes 
through the axis of two opposite poles). 

On account of the falling off of the flux density near the pole tips (see 
Fig. 60) we shall use a slightly smaller value of air-gap density in these 
calculations, (say) 47,500 lines per sq in.* 

Since the magnetic pull in an air gap is P = Bz A/72 X 108, where 
B,, is the flux density in lines per square inch, and A is the sen of the 
pole face, 

_ (47,500)? & 106 
> (PS BG 


With 0 = 45°, sin 9 = 0.707; whence, by formula (158), the resultant pull 
per pair of poles is 


3,320 x 4(0.707)? X 


4 = 3,320 lb 


1 

x0 
and, since there are two pairs of similarly placed poles, the total resultant 
unbalanced pull is 935 X 2 = 1,870 lb. 

Using the same formula for one pair of opposite poles with @ = 90° 
and sin 6 = 1, we obtain the same result as for case (1), namely 1,870 lb 

It 1s customary to make frames and shafts of sufficient stiffness to Sati. 
mit of an unbalanced pull approximately equal to the weight of the com- 
plete rotating part. 

Formulas (157) and (158) take no account of magnetic saturation in 
the iron portions of the circuit, but, when the air gap is decreased, this 
will result in the available mmf across the air gap being less sien ait 


* If the values of flux density vary considerably over the armature surface und 
the pole face, as, for instance, in a-c generators under all conditions of loadin and ral 
machines under heavy load when the flux distribution is distorted by the eel i 
mmf (see curve C, lig. 60), it would be necessary to calculate the pull for several pita 
areas over which the flux density is approximately constant and then add th 
together to obtain the total pull per pole, As an alternative it may Sealinta be 
possible to obtain mathematically an expression for the square root of the I ee 
square of the flux density under the pole face for use in the pull formulas, bigs 
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the normal gap, so that the flux density will not be exactly inversely pro- 
portional to the gap length. The effect of iron saturation may be taken 
into account, but, with a small displacement of the rotor, it is customary 
to neglect it, merely bearing in mind that the method outlined above 
gives a value for the unbalanced pull somewhat greater than it is likely 
to be in practice. 

There are other causes which tend to reduce the amount of the unbal- 
anced pull. Thus, if the armature winding is provided with local closed 
paths of low resistance, as in multiple-wound d-c dynamos with equalizer 
rings, the larger currents in the conductors where the gap is smallest will 
have a demagnetizing effect upon the poles and so to some extent will 
counteract the flux variations and reduce the amount of the unbalanced 
pull. 

The formulas developed for calculating the difference of pull per pair 
of symmetrically placed poles may be easily modified to render them 
applicable to machines without salient poles, such as induction motors, 
or to machines having a large number of salient poles. The simplest of 
the two formulas [7.e., formula (158)] is sufficiently accurate for most 
practical purposes, and, if we use the symbol P, to represent the average 
pull per wnit area of air-gap surface between stator and rotor with normal 
length of air gap, we have 

me 8 
* ~ Orla 


where P = pull per pole, as already defined 
p = number of poles 
R = radius of circle through polar surface 
1, = axial length of polar surface (or armature) 


I 


The difference of pull between two small elements of pole surface of 
width Rdé and length J, situated at an angle @ respectively above and 
below the diameter normal to the displacement a (see Fig. 185), is 
P.Rdola X 4 sin? 0(a/5), and the summation of all such component forces 
for values of 6 between 6 = 0 and @ = 7 will be the total resultant pull, 
Thus, 


Total unbalanced pull = 4P.Rl, (*) i, sin? 0d0 
0 


QnRliPs X ; 


pP (*) (150) 


155. Design of Stator Frames. ‘The possibility of unbalanced mage 
netic pull which has been discussed in the preceding article suggests th 
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ample strength and stiffness are required in the yoke rings or housings 
which support the poles of d-c dynamos and the stator stampings of 
alternators and a-c motors. 

The yoke ring of a d-c dynamo must be of sufficient cross section to 
carry the flux, and sketch a (Fig. 186) shows a cross section which will 
generally be satisfactory for a small machine. The width w is usually 
made wider than the pole cores so as to cover and afford protection to 
the field coils. The radial depth h is then calculated to give the cross 
section required for the magnetic circuit. In larger machines, the thick- 
ness h might be so small relatively to the diameter Dy; that the frame 


=D; 


Internal dia. of frame 


2) 
ae 


(c) 


Fia. 186. Cross sections of yoke rings and stator frames, 


would not be sufficiently rigid; but, by putting the required amount of 
metal into a cross section of the form shown at b or c, the stiffness of 
the yoke ring is increased. The section d shows a box-section frame for 
alternator or a-c motor which combines stiffness with lightness (z.e., the 
material is so disposed in the cross section that a rigid frame is obtained 
with comparatively thin walls of metal). It is important that the dimen- 
sion h should not be too small, and it should increase as the diameter D 
increases, The depth h is usually from one-fourteenth to one-tenth of 
the internal diameter D;. A convenient rule for the purpose of approxi- 
mating over-all dimensions is 


he 154 or in. 


where D, is the internal diameter in inches, 


} + 
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For the thickness of metal in cast frames, we may use the formula 
t=0.25+0.01 D; — in. 


for frames up to 100 in. in diameter. For larger diameters add 0.15 in. 
to the thickness of metal for every 20-in. increase in diameter over 100 in. 

The sketch e (Fig. 186) shows how the necessary stiffness may be 
obtained in large dynamos by combining the box section of d with the 
wide but thin section which would be satisfactory magnetically but not 
mechanically. 

During recent years, great advances have been made in replacing cast- 
ings by electrically welded steel plates and structural sections. Not only 
the supporting frames of the type illustrated by sketch d (Fig. 186), but 
also bed plates, rotor spiders, and even the bearing pedestals are now 


(a) (b) 
Fic. 187. Poles and pole shoes of d-c dynamo. 


frequently constructed of welded steel parts. The design of such parts 
should be undertaken only by experienced mechanical engineers, because 
the problems to be solved involve questions of adequate stiffness in addi- 
tion to strength, and an arc-welded generator or motor is not merely & 
machine of the older type in which the cast-iron parts have been replaced 
by built-up steel parts of the same shape. The designer must not be 
influenced by previous practice with cast-iron parts. 

Among the advantages resulting from the replacement of castings by 
welded steel structures are (1) saving the cost of patterns, (2) saving 
space and expense of storing patterns, (3) more reliable construction, 
since there is always a possibility of failure from internal strains, blow 
holes, or other hidden defects in castings, (4) considerable reduction in 
weight and saving in shipping costs. 

156. Pole Cores and Pole Shoes. In small dynamos the poles are 
sometimes cast solid with the yoke. The cross section of the pole core a 
then usually circular or elliptical in shape, and the pole shoes— preferably 
built up of sheet-iron punchings—are secured to the machined surface of 
the pole core generally as indicated at a (Fig. 187). When the compl 
pole is built up of sheet-iron punchings, it may be secured to the yo 
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ring as indicated at b. There are many other ways of securing pole 
shoes and pole cores to the frame, the aim being, in all cases, to obtain 
good magnetic joints and provide for the easy removal and replacement 
of field coils. 

Figure 188a shows solid poles dovetailed into the rotor casting. The 
dovetails are made a good fit and the poles are pressed into the rotor 
body. Keys may be provided in slow-speed machines, and they facili- 
tate the removal and replacement of the poles, but they tend to increase 
the stresses and are rarely used in high-speed machines. The castings 
between the coils are provided in large, high-speed machines to support 
the coils and prevent deformation under the action of centrifugal force. 


Pole dovetail with keys (a) (b) 
Fig. 188. Methods of securing poles to rotor casting. 


They do not extend over the whole area of the coil side but are placed 
with suitable intervals, leaving unsupported portions of the windings 
between them. 

Figure 188) shows one form of construction for securing laminated 
poles to the machined surface of the rotor body. 

157. Shafts and Bearings. The diameter of a shaft for an electric 
generator or motor is determined by considerations of stiffness (t.e., 
ability to resist deflection due to the weight of rotor or unbalanced mag- 
netic pull) rather than strength to transmit power by torsion. If the 
diameter of the shaft were no larger than necessary to transmit the 
torque, it would be too small to withstand the forces tending to deflect it; 
in other words, it would bend to such an extent that unsatisfactory run- 
ning conditions would result. It is, therefore, mainly as a beam of cir- 
cular cross section that the shaft should be considered, and, since the 
deflection of such a beam varies directly as the cube of the span and 
inversely as the cube of the diameter, it follows that the shaft diameter 


should bear a definite relation to the distance between bearings, 
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Since the weight of rotor and the corresponding span or distance 
between bearings will not vary much in different designs of machines 
for the same output and speed, it is possible to determine approximately 
the size of shaft required without exact information regarding weight of 
rotating parts and distance between bearings. A convenient formula for 
the diameter of horizontal solid steel shafts for electric generators is 


a in. (160) 


3 

Diameter = 084.4) 
An approximate dimension for the maximum shaft diameter is thus 
obtained. It should be checked with formulas to be found in the hand- 
books for mechanical engineers after the distance between bearings and 
the amount and distribution of the loads are known. 

Journal Diameters—Length of Bearings. 'The diameter of the shaft in 
the bearings is something less than the maximum diameter near the 
center where it passes through the rotor hub or armature core. When 
the maximum diameter is 6 in. and upward, a good rule is to make the 
journal diameter 2 in. smaller than the maximum diameter. In the case 
of small shafts, the journal diameter should be about two-thirds of the 
diameter at center. The length of bearing in dynamos and alternators is 
about 234 times the diameter. 

158. High-speed Rotors—Centrifugal Force. When a body of weight 
W Jb revolves at the rate of N rpm at a distance R ft from the axis of 
rotation, the centrifugal force is 


F = 0.000341WRN? lb (161) 


The radius R is the distance between the axis of rotation and the center 
of gravity of the body. This formula has a direct application in the 
calculation of bolt diameters when the salient poles of an a-c generator 
are secured to the rotor body in the manner illustrated by Fig. I88b, 
It is assumed that there is no force tending to bend the bolts, but that 
they have merely to withstand the outward pull in the direction of the 
radius passing through the center of gravity of the pole. The cross st. 
tion of the bolt or bolts should be such that the stress at the normal 
working speed does not exceed 15,000 lb per sq in. for mild-steel bolts, 

Effect of Dovetails. When the pole is dovetailed into the rotor body 
in the manner illustrated by Fig. 188a, the direct radial pull over the 
cross section of width a is calculated by means of formula (161), If the 
pole is built up of steel laminations, the stress should not exceed 10,000 
Ib per sq in. 

The calculation of the stress over the cross section S (Fig. 189) in 
so easily made. It is desired to calculate the foree OF due to the 
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trifugal pull of the poles on each side of the cross section 8. Each pol 

pulls with a force AP in the direction of the radius through the ii of 
gravity of the pole, and the magnitude of this force is easily calculated 
by means of formula (161). This force exerts a pressure AF normal to 
the surface of the dovetail, the angle of which is 6°. The amount of this 
force is, therefore, AF = WAP/cos 6. If there are p poles on the rotor 

the angle PO'P is equal to (180/p)°. It follows from the vector ae 
struction of Fig. 189 that the angle AFB is equal to @ — (180/p); whence 


Fie. 189. Diagram illustrating stresses when poles are dovetailed into rotor body. 


the total force acting normally to the cross section S, due to the pres- 
sure exerted by the poles on each side of the section considered is 
? 


OF = 2BF = 2AF cos (« _ 180) 
p 


and, since AF = 144AP/cos 6, we have finally 


OF = total radial pull per pole x gee]! = 250/72) 


cos 6 (162) 


7 addition to this pull, the centrifugal force due to the small portion of 
he rotor body above the cross sectio i 
h » the cross section considered gs i 
bert sidered should be taken into 
j | he formula (162) may be used for calculating the stresses in the teeth 
of cylindrical rotors, such as the field magnets of turbo-alternators 
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NUMERICAL EXAMPLE 


Mechanical Stress at Root of Rotor Teeth. Using data obtained from 
the turbo-alternator design of Illustrative Example of Art. 91, we shall 
calculate the stress at the root of the rotor teeth when the machine is 
running at the normal speed of 1,800 rpm. 
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Fig. 190. Rotor tooth of turbo-alternator designed in Illustrative Example of Art, 01, 


Figure 190 gives the dimensions of the rotor tooth and slot, the angle of 
the wedge being taken as 60°, which is usual. Other required data are} 


Speed = 1,800 rpm 

Number of rotor teeth = 32 

Weight of wedge per inch length = 0.7 lb 

Radius of center of gravity of wedge = 1.545 ft 

Approximate weight of windings in one slot, per inch length of slob « 
1.5 lb 

Radius of center of gravity of windings = 1.345 ft 

Weight of one tooth per inch length of rotor = 2% lb 

Radius of center of gravity of tooth = 1.41 ft 
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The direct radial pull per inch length of rotor, as calculated by formula 
(161), is 

For the tooth, 0.000341 X 2.25 x 1.41 X (1,800)? = 3,500 lb 

For the wedge, 1,200 lb (approx) 

For the contents of one slot, 2,230 lb 


The centrifugal pull of the wedge and contents of slot exerts a pres- 
sure at the top of the tooth in a direction perpendicular to the side of 
the wedge. The resultant pull in the direction of the radius passing 
through the center of the tooth is obtained by combining the forces in the 
manner explained in connection with Fig. 189, so that we may use for- 
mula (162) with the angle 6 = 60°, and the angle (180/p) = (180/32) = 
5°, 37 min. The resultant force due to the wedge and slot winding is, 
therefore, 
cos (60° — 5° 37’) 
me): | 
The width of tooth at the root is 1.2 in. and the stress in the metal is, 
therefore, (4,000 + 3,500) /1.2 = 6,250 lb per sq in. This value is less 
than half the permissible maximum stress at normal speed, which indi- 
cates that there is an ample factor of safety. 

The width of the rotor tooth at the top where it is undercut to accom- 
modate the wedge is about 114 in., from which it is obvious that the 
stress at this point will not be excessive not only because the cross sec- 
tion here is nearly as large as at the root of the tooth, but also because 
the total pull is less by the amount of the centrifugal force acting on the 
portion of the tooth below the cross section considered. 

Bursting of Rotor Rims—Binding Wire on Armatures. When formula 
(161) is applied to every part of the rim of a flywheel, and all the com- 
ponent forces are resolved in a single direction perpendicular to a diam- 
eter, a new formula is obtained which gives the tension in the rim. This 
is simply the total centrifugal force as expressed by formula (161) divided 
by 22; whence 

Total tension in flywheel rim = 0.00005427W RN? Ib (168) 
where W = total weight of rim in pounds 
R = mean radius in feet 
N = number of revolutions per minute 


(1,200 + 2,230) x = 4,000 lb 


The maximum stress will be in the metal near the outer surface of the 

rim where the velocity is highest. If D is the outside diameter of the 

wheel in feet, the stress per square inch of section of a steel flywheel is: 
Stress in pounds per square inch = 0.00029D2N2 

= 0,000029402 (164) 


where v is the peripheral velocity in feet per minute. 
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Binding Wire on Armatures. Bands consisting of a single layer, about 
half an inch wide, of phosphor bronze or piano steel wire are sometimes 
used instead of wedges to secure the armature windings in the slots, and 
also to hold the overhanging portions of armature or rotor windings in 
position. The tension in these bands due to their own weight is calcu- 
lated by formula (163) or (164), but to this must be added the tension 
due to the centrifugal force acting on the windings which it is the pur- 
pose of these bands to keep in position. 


Let W, = weight of wire bands in pounds 
R, = radius of band in feet 
W. = weight of winding on armature or rotor in pounds 
R, = radius to center of gravity of small section of winding in feet 


then the total tension in the bands due to centrifugal force is 
Tension = 0.00005427N?(WiR, + Wukw) lb 


This quantity, divided by the cross section of the wire in the bands, is the 
tensile stress, which should not exceed 15,000 lb per sq in. for phosphor 
bronze and 25,000 Ib per sq in. for piano steel wire. 

Bursting of Rotors with Salient Poles. When the rotor consists of a 
number of projecting poles either bolted to, or dovetailed into, the rotor 
casting, as illustrated in Fig. 188, the stress tending to burst the rotor rim 
is due not merely to the tension in the casting considered as a flywheel, 
but also to the radial pull of the poles. The radial pull per pole is the 
centrifugal force per pole and coil as calculated by formula (163) plus 
the magnetic pull. If P stands for this total radial pull per pole, and 
we assume the total number p of poles to be very large, the tension in 


the rotor rim will be 
tension due to 


Tension in rim of flywheel| _ )weight of rim, pP Ib (165) 


carrying p salient poles calculated by 20 
formula (163) 


This formula is only approximate, because it assumes the pull of the 
poles to be uniformly distributed over the rotor periphery. It gives 
results that are too small when the angular distance between poles is 
large. Also, when the poles are dovetailed into the rim, there is a wedg- 
ing action which tends to increase the stress in the cross section immedi- 
ately below the dovetail. Unless the application of formula (165) indi- 
cates that there is a large factor of safety, the stress at any given section 
should be calculated by resolving the several forces into components 
normal to the section considered. 
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Critical Speeds of Shafts. In the design of high-speed machines such 


as turbo-alternators, with horizontal shafts, what is known as the critical 
speed or whirling speed must be taken into account when determining the 
shaft diameter. When the machine is at rest, the shaft is deflected down- 


ward, so that the center of mass is slightly below the axis of rotation. 
This same condition continues at the lower speeds, but, as the speed 
increases, it will ultimately reach a particular value at which the cen- 
trifugal force will exactly counteract the force tending to bend the shaft, 
and at this particular critical speed the shaft retains its bent form while 
rotating; whence the term ‘whirling speed.’’ This is the first critical 
speed. There are other higher values of critical speed with smaller 
amplitude of vibration, at which the frequency of the bending due to 
the weight of the rotating parts will correspond exactly with the fre- 
quency of vibration of the shaft considered as a deflected spring. 

The maximum deflection of the rotor due to its own weight together 
with the unbalanced magnetic pull (if any) can be calculated within a 
fair degree of accuracy when the position of the bearings and the cross 
section of the shaft are known. Suppose this deflection to be din. Then, 
since the whirling speed is the number of revolutions per minute N which 
will cause the centrifugal force F to be the same as the weight W which 
causes the bending of the shaft, we may substitute W for F and 6/12 for 
R in formula (161) and write 12 = 0.0003416N?. This leads to the 
formula 


Whirling speed of shaft = ca - (166) 
+/ deflection in inches 


In turbo-alternators the whirling speed is generally higher than the 
running speed, but this is not a necessary condition of design; and in d-c 
steam-turbine-driven dynamos, where the provision of a commutator calls 
for the smallest possible diameter of shaft, the whirling speed is commonly 
lower than the normal running speed. In such cases it is necessary to 
pass through the critical speed, causing vibration of the rotor, every time 
the machine is started or stopped; but this is not a serious objection. 

Formulas for calculating the critical speeds of shafts are given in the 
handbooks for mechanical engineers. A good rule in the design of high- 
speed electrical machinery is to arrange for the whirling speed to be at 
least 25 per cent above, or 25 per cent below, the running speed. 

159. Mechanical Design of Commutators. The mechanical design of 
small commutators for slow-speed dynamos, such as the one illustrated in 
Vig. 191, is a very simple matter and, generally speaking, it is unneces- 
sary to calculate the stresses and deflections due to centrifugal force act- 
ing on the commutator bars of slowespeed dynamos; but when the speed 
of the commutator surface exceeds 4,000 fpm and the distanee between 
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clamping rings is considerable, it is advisable to calculate the load due to 
centrifugal action with a view to providing a sufficient depth of bar to 
give the required strength and stiffness. 

The proper mechanical design of commutators for high-speed machines 
such as continuous-current turbo-generators is a matter of very great 
importance. The type of commutator is then generally as illustrated by 


ize 


gE 


Fie. 191. Small cnammbasbon. 


Steel rings shrunk on 
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Fia. 192. High-speed commutator of large size. 


Fig. 192, which shows a number of nickel-steel rings shrunk onto the 
commutator over insulating bands of mica. 

The mechanical design of large commutators involves many problems 
other than the calculation of the bending action due to the centrifugal 
force. These include the calculation of stresses set up by the pressure of 
the coned clamping rings on the bars, and the possible abnormal stresses 
caused by temperature expansion of long copper bars. In this conned= 
tion, the design shown in Fig. 20 has some advantage over that of Pig, 
191, because the elastic extension of the long bolts will generally prevent 
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excessive stresses due to this cause. In this article it is proposed merely 
to indicate how the pressure and deflection due to centrifugal force may 
be calculated. 

Calculation of Strength and Stiffness of Commutator Bars. The cen- 
trifugal force due to the weight of one commutator bar may be con- 
sidered as a load uniformly distributed over the length 1 of the bar (see 
Fig. 193). Let P be the total amount of this load, as calculated by for- 


b = 27(rt+h) 
>= 
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Fia. 193. Illustrating calculations for strength and stiffness of long commutator bars. 


mula (161), then the maximum external moment—which will occur at 
the center of the bar—is 

(Mv 7 (167) 

The weight of one copper segment of length / in., expressed in terms of 


the dimensions of Fig. 193, and assuming the mica thickness to be negli- 
gible, is 


W = 0.321h Ib 


m(2r + h) 
n 
where » stands for the total number of segments in the commutator. 
Putting this value of W in the formula (161), and taking the mean diam- 
eter (27 + h) as. being a close enough approximation to the diameter 
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through the center of gravity of the copper section, the total centrifugal 
force acting on one bar is 


_ 143 _ h(2r + h)?N? 
F 108 x n 


Substituting in formula (167) we get 


18) Pa(r + h)2N? 


M = i9% n 


in.-lb (168) 


The maximum unit stress in the bar is expressed by the formula 


M ; 
S Wo (169) 

where the quantity I/c is the section modulus, being the moment of 
inertia I of the cross section divided by the distance c of the edge of 
the bar from the neutral axis. For hard-drawn copper bars, the maxi- 
mum working limit for S is about 8,000 lb per sq in. 

The deflection of a beam uniformly loaded will be greatest at the center, 
its value being 
5P 


Maximum deflection = 38451 


(170) 
where J is the moment of inertia of the cross section and E is the modulus 
of elasticity, or ratio of stress to strain. The numerical value of EF for 
copper is about 16,000,000 lb per sq in. The maximum deflection as 
calculated by this formula should not exceed a few mils. 

In order to simplify the calculations, we shall assume—as when obtain- 
ing an expression for M—that the thickness of the mica is negligible, so 
that, with n segments in the commutator, each segment may be con- 
sidered as having the shape of a wedge of depth h in. and thickness b; = 
2rr/n at the thin edge, and b. = 2r(r + h)/n at the thick edge (see Fig. 
193). The expression for the moment of inertia of the section is then 


ah®(6r? + h? + Grh) 


li? tier a (171) 
and for the section modulus 

L  awhi(6r? 2 ae Oe) F 

¢  6n@r ah) (172) 


The quantity hin these formulas is the depth of the bar, and this should 
be the estimated maximum depth after a reasonable deduction for wear 
and trueing of commutator surface has been made. ‘The usual allowance 
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for turning down is from '% in. on small commutators to 1 in. on large 
commutators, 

The ratio of the quantity given by formula (168) to the quantity given 
by formula (172) is the maximum fiber stress. A considerable simplifi- 
cation is effected by omitting the relatively negligible quantity h? from 
the expression (Gr? + h? + 6rh) of formula (172) and making a similar 
omission from the square of the quantity (27 + h) in formula (168). The 
final expression for the maximum fiber stress is 


2.27 _ 2(3r + 2h)N? 


S = T68 h 


lb per sq in. (178) 


Example—Stress in Commutator Bars Due to Centrifugal Force. Con- 
sider a commutator 3414 in. in outside diameter, running at 600 rpm. 
The bars are 214 in. deep and 13 in. long. We shall calculate the maxi- 
mum stress in the copper due to centrifugal force, after the cornmutator 
has been turned down so that the depth of the bar is reduced to 114 in. 
The quantities for use in formula (173) are: 


r=15 

n= 1.5 

t= 13 

N = 600 
Then, 


_ 2.27 X (13)?[(3 & 15) + (2 X 1.5)](600)? 


- 10° X 1.5 


= 4,420 lb per sq in. 


which is a safe figure. 

Although the application of formula (173) may indicate that the copper 
bars in a commutator are strong enough to resist the action of centrifugal 
force, it does not follow that the design is satisfactory, because the elastic 
deformation or deflection may be excessive, owing to lack of stiffness. If 
the distance between supports is large, as in the case of the above numeri- 
cal example, the maximum deflection should be calculated. This deflec- 
tion, as given by formula (170), can be put into a more convenient form 
in terms of the dimensions on the upper sketch in Fig. 193. The approxi- 
mate formula for the total pressure on the bar is 


5.72th(r? + rh)N2 


hae 10'n Ib 


and for the moment of inertia of the cross section 


_ thr? + rh) 
on(2r + h) 
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Putting # = 16 X 10° and substituting these values in formula (170), 
we obtain 
4.4414(2r + h)N? 


on mils (174) 


Maximum deflection = 
wherein all the dimensions are in inches, and N is the number of revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Example—Stiffness of Commutator Bars. Using the same numerical 
data as for the preceding example illustrating stress calculations, we have 


4.44(13)4 X 31.5(600)? 


10%(1.5)? = 64 mils 


Maximum deflection = 


which is considerably more than would be permissible in practice. This 
shows that, in long commutators, the deflection may be excessive even 
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Fia. 194. Usual proportions of pedestal bearing for dynamo. 


when the bars are of ample strength. In order to remedy this defect, 
the commutator might be designed as shown in the lower sketch of Vig. 
193. This shows the bar held down at three points with comparatively 
short spaces between. The other alternative would be to make the 
depth A sufficient to provide the required stiffness with the original dis- 
tance of 13 in. between clamping rings, but from an examination of for- 
mula (174) it is obvious that, since the deflection is proportional to the 
fourth power of 1, a comparatively small reduction of this dimension will 
be more economical than a considerable increase of h. 
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Both sketches in Fig. 193 are drawn to the same scale and, therefore, 
serve to show the difference between the two designs of bar, the upper 
one being strong enough, but lacking in stiffness. 

Applying formula (174)* to the two sections of the modified design, 
we have, for the right-hand section of length 1 = 8 in. and depth h = 
134 in., 

Maximum deflection = aaa aoe 


and for the left-hand section with 1 = 5.5 in. and h = 7% in., 


4,44(5.5)4 X 32.125(600)? 
10*° X (0.875)? 


160. Sundry Details of Mechanical Design. There are many phases 
of the mechanical design of electrical machinery and many details of 


= 6.7 mils 


Maximum deflection = = 6.1 mils 


F Sere a Diameter of bolt 
(1.1d+1) Thickness= > d+ > ere : 
ZB nam ~Z “No. of bolts 
NJ 


s) 


Outside diameter = 2144d+3 


Fia. 195. Usual proportions of cast-iron shaft coupling. 


construction which are beyond the scope of this book and will not be 
described in this chapter. Among these may be mentioned 


Foundations and bedplates 

Details of bearings—thrust bearings and pivot bearings for vertical 
shafts; systems of lubrication; ball bearings and roller bearings 

Keys and keyways 

Details of brush holders and brush gear 


A few additional items are referred to in this article with a view to pro- 
viding sufficient particulars to permit of a dimensioned sketch or assem- 
bly drawing being made of a generator or motor for which electrical design 
data are available. 


* This formula refers to a beam uniformly loaded and supported (not built in) at 
the two ends; it therefore gives results which are somewhat larger than would actually 
be obtained in a design of the type here considered, 
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Fic. 196. Assembly drawing of 400-kw dynamo driven at 360 rpm. 
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Outboard or Pedestal Bearing. Figure 194 gives the usual proportions 
of a pedestal bearing expressed in terms of the height h and the journal 
diameter d. (Formulas for calculating the approximate shaft and bear- 
ing diameters were given in Art. 157.) 

Shaft Couplings. Figure 195 gives usual proportions for cast-iron shaft 
couplings. ‘The number of bolts in flange couplings is usually as follows: 


For shaft diameters between 2 and 3 in., use 4 bolts 
For shaft diameters between 3 and 8 in., use 6 bolts 
For shaft diameters above 8 in., use 8 bolts 


The bolt diameter may be calculated by the following formula, the 
standard size nearest to the calculated figure being selected: 


d 
4/number of bolts 


where d is the diameter of the shaft in inches. 

General Assembly Drawing of Dynamo. Approximate over-all dimen- 
sions of a 400-kw 600-volt dynamo arranged for direct-coupling to an 
engine running at 360 rpm are given in Fig. 196. This drawing is not 
intended to show all the details of mechanical design, being merely an 
assembly drawing such as the designer of electrical machinery should be 
able to produce in order to determine approximately the space occupied 
by the machine and to satisfy himself that the assembly of the several 
parts results in a design of which the appearance and proportions are 
satisfactory. The diameter of shaft and the coupling dimensions, also 
the over-all dimensions of the pedestal bearings, are in accordance with 
the particulars given in this chapter; but such details as brush gear, coil 
connections, terminals, lubrication, bolts, keys, and the method of secur- 
ing the base to the foundation, have purposely been omitted from the 
drawing. 


Bolt diameter = ; <x 
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TABLE I. WIRE TABLE, BROWN AND SHARPE GAGE, ROUND 
COPPER WIRES 


Resistance, ohms 


Area of cross 


Gass | taki: section Weight, nutes per 1,000 ft Cidee 
No., | eter, in. Bet not No., 
B&8) (bare) ee (bare) ree per in. 15°C 60°C dul 

= dee | (59°F) | (140°F) 
0 338 2.95 0.0964 0.1142 0 
1 302 3.30 0.1217 0.1440 1 
2 270 3.69 0.1534 0.1816 2 
3 242 4.12 0.1934 0.2290 3 
4 216 4.60 0.2439 0.2888 4 
5 194 5.13 0.3076 0.3642 5 
6 174 5.70 0.3880 0.4590 6 
¥ 156 6.36 0.4890 0.5790 a 
4 8 140 7.10 0.6170 0.7300 8 
9 126 7.88 0.7780 0.9210 9 
10 .0 0.9810 1.1610 10 
11 0.0 1.2370 1.4640 i% 
12 0.0 1.5590 1.8460 12 
13 8.0 1.9660 2.3280 13 
14 7.0 2.4800 2.9360 14 
15 0.05710 3.1270 3.7020 15 
16 0.05080 3.9420 4.6670 16 
17 0.04530 4.9730 5.8870 iz 
18 0.04030 6.2700 7.4200 18 
19 0.03590 7.9000 9.3600 19 
20 0.03200 9.9700 11.8000 20 
21 0.02850 12.5700 14.8800 21 
22 0.02530 18.7000 22 
23 0.02260 23.6600 23 
24 0.02010 29.8400 24 
25 0.01790 37.6000 25 
26 0.01590 47.5000 26 
27 0.01420 60. 0000 27 
28 0.01260 75.4000 28 
29 0.01126 95.0000 | 29 
30 0.01003 119.5000 | 30 
y 81 0, 00803 151.0000 | 31 
32 0, 00706 32 
83 0, 00708 a3 


0, 00080 
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432 ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL MACHINE DESIGN TABLE Ill, WIRE TABLE, BARE AND DCC COPPER RIBBON 
TABLE II. WIRE TABLE, SQUARE DOUBLE-COTTON-COVERED Tamulated Arentot Recstance 
COPPER WIRES Bare (dee) cross section (1,000 ft) 
Mt eatin i. 1 MRO Thickness | Width | Thickness Sq. in. Cir mils | 25°C 75°C 
cross-section 
Gage Ft Turns Ee as 
No. per per 0.258 0.043 0.270 0.00632 8,040 1.32 257 
B&S he, Ib | sq in. Soa aa 0.025 | 0.365 | 0.045 | 0.377 | 0.00809 | 11,400 | 0.924 | 1.10 
Sq in. | Cir mils 
25°C | 75°C | 25°C 75°C 0.102 | 0.047 | 0.112 | 0.00304 | 3,880 | 2.73 | 3.25 
SA ae Py eT ech ore, 0.129 0.048 0.139 0.00391 5,190 2.13 2.54 
1 | 0.0801 | 102,216 | 3.20) 10.2 | 0.103 | 0.123 | 0.00033 | 0.00040 0.032 | 0.182 0.049 0.193 | 0.00560 PON i, AS W774 
2 0.0632 80, 164 4.07 12.6 | 0.130 | 0.156 | 0.00053 | 0.00064 0.258 0.050 0.270 0.00804 10,200 1.03 1.23 
3 0.0490 62,670 §.21 15.9 | 0.169 | 0.203 | 0.00088 | 0.00105 0.365 0.052 evi 0.00115 14,600 0.725 0.864. 
4 0.0397 50,729 | 6.42 19.8 | 0.207 | 0.248 | 0.00133 | 0.00160 ie! 
5 0.0312 39 ,729 8.19 24.6 | 0.266 | 0.319 | 0.00218 | 0.00262 0.102 0.055 0.112 0.00374 4,760 2.22 2.65 
6 0.0254 32,371 | 10.05 30.8 | 0.327 | 0.393 | 0.00328 | 0.00393 0.129 0.056 0.139 0.00482 6,130 1.73 2.06 
7 0.0200 25,475 | 12.76 38.2 | 0.415 | 0.498 | 0.0053 0.00635 0.162 0.056 0.173 0.00614 7,810 1.35 1.61 
8 0.0158 19,970 | 16.23 47.8 | 0.530 | 0.636 | 0.0086 0.01032 0.040 0.204 0.057 0.215 0.00782 9,950 1.06 1.27 
9 0.0122 15,616 | 20.67 61.7 | 0.680 | 0.815 | 0.0140 0.0168 0.258 0.058 0.270 0.00998 12,700 0.833 0.993 
10 0.0100 12,532 | 25.7 77.0 | 0.840 | 1.01 | 0.0216 | 0.0260 0.325 0.059 0.337 | 0.0127 16,100 | 0.656 | 0.783 
11 0.00775 9,800 | 32.8 98.0 | 1.08 1.30 0.0354 0.0425 0.365 0.060 0377 0.0143 18,200 0.583 0.695 
12 0.00603 7,630 | 42.2 | 119 1.38 | 1.65 | 0.0583 | 0.0700 ae OF 
13 0.00465 5,909 | 54.3 148 1.79 2.15 0.0970 0.1163 0.091 0.057 0.101 0.00366 4,660 2.27 2.71 
14 0.00355 4,545 | 70.2 182 2532" || 278 110. 16380 0.1635 0.045 0.144 0.060 0.155 0.00605 7,700 1.37 1.64 
_———— a te ae ee a 0.190 0.060 0.201 0.00805 10,250 1.03 1.28 
0.072 0.062 0.083 0.00314 3,990 2.65 3.16 
0.081 0.062 0.092 0.00360 4,580 2.31 2.76 
0.102 0.064 0.113 |. 0.00467 5,940 | 1.78 2.12 
0.114 0.064 0.125 0.00528 6,720 1.57 1.58 
0.129 0.065 0.140 0.00604 7,690 Loy 1.64 
0.051 0.162 0.065 0.173 | 0.00773 9,840 | 1.08 1.28 
0.182 0.066 0.194 | 0.00875 11,100 | 0.950 1213 
0.204 0.066 0.216 | 0.00987 12,600 | 0.842 1.00 
0.258 0.067 0.271 0.0126 16,100 | 0.658 | 0.785 
0.325 0.067 0.338 0.0160 20,400 0.518 0.618 
0.365 0.068 0.378 | 0.0181 23,000 | 0.459 | 0.548 
0.081 0.068 0.092 0.00408 5,200 2.04 2.43 
0.091 0.068 0.102 0.00465 5,920 1.79 2.13 
0.057 0.129 0.071 0.140 | 0.00682 8,680 | 1.22 1.45 
0.144 0.071 0.155 0.00767 9,770 1.08 1.29 
0.204 0.072 0.216 0.0111 14,100 0.749 0.5938 
0.081 075 0.092 0.00472 6,020 1.76 2.10 
0.064 0,091 O75 0,102 00529 6,730 1.57 1.87 
; 0,102 077 0.118 00599 7,630 1.39 1.65 
1,23 1.47 


0,114 O77 0,125 00676 8,610 
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TABLE III. WIRE TABLE, BARE AND DCC COPPER RIBBON.— (Continued) 


—_ Insulated Area of Resistance ae Insulated Area of Resistance 
(dee) cross section (1,000 ft) (dec) cross section (1,000 ft) 
Thickness | Width | Thickness} Width | Sqin. | Cir mils | 25°C 75°C Thickness | Width | Thickness} Width | Sqin. | Cir mils | 25°C 75°C 
0.129 0.078 0.140 | 0.00772 9,830 | 1.08 1.28 0.144 0.130 0.159 | 0.0156 19,900 | 0.533 | 0.635 
0.144 0.078 0.155 | 0.00868 | 11,100 | 0.957 | 1.14 0.162 0.131 0.178 | 0.0176 22,500 | 0.471 | 0.562 
0.162 0.078 0.173 | 0.00983 | 12,500 | 0.845 | 1.01 0.182 0.132 0.198 | 0.0199 25,400 | 0.417 | 0.497 
0.064 0.182 0.079 0.194 | 0.0111 14,100 | 0.747 | 0.892 0.114 0.204 0.132 0.220 | 0.0224 28,600 | 0.370 | 0.442 
0.204 0.079 0.216 | 0.0125 15,900 | 0.663 | 0.791 0.258 0.133 0.275 | 0.0286 36,400 | 0.291 | 0.347 
0.258 0.080 0.271 | 0.0160 20,300 | 0.520 | 0.620 0.325 0.134 0.342 | 0.0362 46,100 | 0.229 | 0.274 
0.325 0.081 0.338 | 0.0203 25,100 | 0.410 | 0.489 0.410 0.135 0.427 | 0.0459 58,500 | 0.181 | 0.216 
0.365 0.081 0.378 | 0.0228 29,100 | 0.364 | 0.434 ee i ko tN Se 8 | ee ae 
————— 0.162 0.147 0.179 | 0.0201 25,600 | 0.414 | 0.494 
0.129 0.086 0.140 | 0.00875 | 11,100 | 0.949 | 1.13 0.204 0.148 0.221 | 0.0255 32,500 | 0.326 | 0.389 
0.144 0.086 0.155 | 0.00983 | 12,500 | 0.845 | 1.01 0.129 0.258 0.149 0.276 | 0.0325 41,300 | 0.256 | 0.305 
0.182 0.087 0.194 | 0.0126 16,000 | 0.661 | 0.788 0.325 0.150 0.343 | 0.0411 52,300 | 0.202 | 0.241 
0.072 0.204 0.087 0.216 | 0.0142 18,000 | 0.587 | 0.700 0.410 0.151 0.428 | 0.0521 66,300 | 0.160 | 0.190 
0.258 0.087 0.271 | 0.0180 23,000 | 0.460 | 0.549 Pee a eo MOS SES ob a amet A Se. 
0.325 0.088 0.338 | 0.0229 29,100 | 0.353 | 0.433 0.182 0.163 0.200 | 0.0254 32,300 | 0.327 | 0.390 
| 0.204 0.163 0.222 | 0.0286 36,400 | 0.291 | 0.347 
0.102 0.094 0.114 | 0.00773 9,840 | 1.08 1.28 0.144 0.258 0.165 0.276 | 0.0363 46,300 | 0.229 | 0.273 
0.114 0.094 0. 0.00870 | 11,100 | 0.955 | 1.14 0.289 0.165 0.307 | 0.0408 51,900 | 0.204 | 0.243 
0.129 0.095 0. 0.00991 | 12,600 | 0.838 | 1.00 0.325 0.166 0.344 | 0.0460 58,500 | 0.181 | 0.216 
0.144 0.095 0. 0.0111 14,200 | 0.746 | 0.890 ESSN ee (ae eed ae) PR 
0.162 0.095 0. 0.0126 16,000 | 0.660 | 0.787 0.204 0.182 0.223 | 0.0322 41,000 | 0.258 | 0.307 
0.081 0.182 0.096 0. 0.0142 18,100 | 0.585 | 0.697 0.162 0.258 0.184 0.278 | 0.0410 52,200 | 0.203 | 0.242 
0.204 0.096 0. 0.0160 20,400 | 0.520 | 0.620 0.325 0.185 0.345 | 0.0518 66,000 | 0.160 | 0.191 
0.258 0.097 0. 0.0204 25,900 | 0.408 | 0.487 a ee 
0.325 0.098 0. 0.0258 32,800 | 0.322 | 0.384 0.229 0.202 0.249 | 0.0398 50,700 | 0.209 | 0.249 
0.365 0.099 0. 0.0290 37,000 | 0.290 | 0.286 0.182 0.289 0.204 0.310 | 0.0507 64,600 | 0.164 | 0.195 
—————_ 0.365 0.206 0.386 | 0.0645 82,200 | 0.129 | 0.154 
0.129 0. (ae 0.0112 14,300 | 0.741 | 0.884 22 Se ee ee eS eee 
0.144 0. 0. 0.0126 16,000 | 0.661 | 0.788 0.235 0.227 0.260 | 0.0460 58,600 | 0.181 | 0.215 
0. 162 0. 0. 0.0142 18,100 | 0.585 | 0.697 0.204 0.258 0.227 0.280 | 0.0507 64,600 | 0.164 | 0.195 
0.091 0.204 0. 0. 0.0180 23,000 | 0.461 | 0.550 0.325 0.228 0.347 | 0.0644 82,000 | 0.129 | 0.154 
0.258 0. 0. 0.0229 29,200 | 0.362 | 0.432 - 
0.325 0. 0. 0.0290 37,000 | 0.286 | 0.341 
0.410 0. 0. 0.0368 46,900 | 0.226 | 0.269 
0.129 0. 0.0126 16,100 | 0.658 | 0.785 
0.162 0. 0.0160 20,400 | 0.520 | 0.620 
0.182 0. 0.0180 23,000 | 0.461 | 0.550 
0.102 0.204 0. 0.0203 25,800 | 0.410 | 0.480 
0.258 0. 0.0258 32,800 | 0.322 | 0.884 
0.325 0. 0.0326 41,500 | 0.255 | 0.804 
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Action, transformer, 265 
Air gap, 239, 274 
ampere-turns for, 97, 102, 118 
density in, 11, 94, 97, 100, 102, 115, 
118, 238 
apparent, 11 
equivalent, 92, 126, 236, 309 
induction motor, 309 
leakage flux in, 313 
length of, 16, 178, 204, 266 
formula for, 17 
permeance of, 91, 113 
All-day efficiency, 363, 379, 391 
Alloys, iron-nickel, 396 
A-c generators (see Generators) 
A-c machinery, 168 
Alternator, efficiency of, 258, 262 
regulation of, 179, 259 
salient poles for, 210, 255 
single-phase, 218 
turbo-, 196, 231, 418 
Amortisseur winding, 218 
Ampere-conductors per pole, 14, 217 
Ampere-turns, air gap and teeth, 97, 102, 
118 
armature, 14, 217, 220 
commutating pole, 76 
demagnetizing, 101, 104 
field, 130 
magnetizing, 310 
series-field, 118 
shunt-field, 118 
Apparent gap density, 11 
Are, pole, 12 
Armature, ampere-turns on, 14, 217, 
220 
binding wire for, 420 
density of, 197 
temperature rise of, 146, 148, 151, 
165 
Armature coils, 20 
full-pitch, 61, 71, 278 
Armature core, 40 
length of, 37 
Armature design, example of, 41 
Armature flux, 63, 74 ; 
Armature mmf, 214, 218, 220 


Armature reactance, 249 
Armature reaction, 62, 101, 249 
Armature resistance, 37 
equivalent, 380 
Armature teeth, 40 
Armature windings, 20, 181 
chorded, 22 
concentric chain, 182 
distributed, 171 
double-layer, 20, 191, 294, 301 
frog-leg, 20, 29 
full-pitch, 61, 71, 278 
lap, 20, 184, 201, 291, 294 
length of, 187 
multiplex, 20 
paths in, 20 
polyphase, 181 
reactive voltage drop in, 189 
reentrancy of, 23 
_ Tesistance of, 37, 187 
short-pitch, 21, 71, 278, 301 
simplex-lap, 24 
simplex-wave, 25 
single-layer, 191 
spread of, 186 
three-phase, 301, 310 
types of, 20 
wave, 20, 183, 304 


Bearings, 415, 427 

length of, 416 

pedestal, 429 
Bedplates, 427 
Binding wire, 420 
Bolts, 429 
Brush-contact drop, 52 
Brush-contact resistance, 81 
Brush friction, 52 
Brush holders, 88, 427 
Brush pitch, 103 
Brush pressure, 87 
Brush shift, 80, 103 
Brushes, 51, 58 

losses in, 144 
Bushings, transformer, 367 
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Chorded windings, 22 
Circle diagram, 306 
characteristics from, 322 
construction of, 318, 326 
limitations of, 329 
torque calculations from, 320 
use of, 320 
Circle ratio, 325 
Circuit, equivalent, 329 
magnetic, 130, 209 
Circular-mil area, 132 
formula for, 120 
Coefficient, of cooling, 123, 150, 195 
leakage, 245 
Cogging, 280, 291 
Coil pitch, 21 
Coils, armature, 20, 61, 78, 278 
multielement, 26 
transformer, 351 
Combinations, rotor-slot, 280 
Commutating poles, 63, 72 
ampere-turns on, 76 
design of, 75 
Commutation, straight-line, 82 
theory of, 59 
zone of, 63, 68 
flux in, 70 
Commutator, 24, 423 
deflection of, 424 
design of, mechanical, 421 
high-speed, 422 
length of, 52 
losses in, 142, 143 
stiffness of, 423 
stress in, 425 
temperature rise in, 144 
undercut, 88 
Commutator pitch, 21 
Commutator segments, number of, 35 
Compensating windings, 85, 115 
Compounding, flat, 105 
Concentrated windings, 171 
Conductivity, thermal, 160, 164 
Cooling, 195 
coefficient of, 123, 150, 195 
transformer, 345, 375, 400 
Cooling ducts, 247 
Cooling surfaces, 122, 149 
Copper losses, 374, 377, 384 
Core length, 37 
Core losses, 190, 276, 381, 384 
calculation of, 141 
table of, 140 
Core-surface reactance, 255 
Cores, armature, 40 
cruciform, 349, 370 
pole, 414 


Cores, ribbon, 381 i 
transformer, 348, 375, 400 | 
joints in, 355 
Corrugations, transformer, 366 ' 
Couplings, 427 
Creepage distance, 347 
Critical speed, 421 
Cruciform cores, 349, 370 
Current, end-ring, 281, 292 
exciting, 391, 401 
magnetizing, 309, 380 
short-circuit, 253, 259, 321 
starting, 321 
Current density, 36, 82, 187, 202, 
278, 397 
rotor-bar, 281 , 
Current ratio, 394 
Current transformers, 393 
design of, 396 
phase-angle error in, 394, 402 
ratio error in, 402 
Curve, saturation, 125, 130, 133 
Curves, magnetization, 98, 354, 396 
specific-loading, 272 
Cusps, synchronous, 291 


Deflection, commutator, 424 
Delta connection, 173, 304 
Demagnetizing ampere-turns, 101, 104 


~ Density, air-gap, 11, 94, 97, 100, 102, 11h, 


118, 238 
apparent, 11 


current, 36, 82, 187, 202, 276, 278, @M1, 
| 


397 
tooth, 94, 100, 238 
apparent, 288 

Design, armature, 41 

commutating pole, 75 

commutator, 421 

d-c motors, 154 

field magnet, 117, 123, 126, 241 

generator, 41 

mechanical, 406 

pole shoe, 16 

transformer, 370, 382, 302 
Diagram, circle, 306 
D-c motors, design of, 154 
Distributed windings, 171, 210 
Distribution factor, 172, 206 


Double-layer windings, 20, 101, 90, we 


Dovetails, 416 
Drop, brush-contact, 52 
Ducts, 192 

axial, 147 

cooling, 247 

radial, 148 


\, 
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Ducts, ventilating, 39, 275, 200 
Dynamo, 7 
efficiency of, 152 


Eddy-current losses, 117, 140 
Efficiency, all-day, 363, $70, S01 
alternator, 258, 262 
dynamo, 152 
generator, 154 
induction motor, 267, 204 
transformer, 362, $64, 870, 400 
maximum, 379, 301 
End-connection reactance, 102 
End flux, 63 
Equivalent air gap, 92, 126, 286, 809 
Equivalent circuit, 820 
Equivalent permeance, 227 
Equivalent reactance, $26 
Equivalent resistance, 880 
of induction motors, 318 
Equivalent slot flux, 226 
Exciting current, transformer, 352, 391 


Factor, distribution, 172, 296 
form, 171 
leakage, 78, 80, 116, 127, 131, 245 
pitch, 172, 192, 296 
power, of induction motors, 268, 294, 
307, 327, 328 
space, 348, 399 
stacking, 383, 385 
winding, 192, 286, 296, 326 
Field, magnetic, 7, 406 
Field ampere-turns, 130 
Field magnet, 209 
design of, 117, 123, 126, 231 
Field windings, distributed, 210 
Flat compounding, 105 
Flux, armature, 63, 74 
distribution of, 212 
end, 63 
leakage (see Leakage flux) 
slot (see Slot flux) 
slot-leakage, 220 
zone of commutation, 70 
Flux density, air-gap, 94, 118, 178, 
238 
apparent tooth, 40 
armature core, 40 
distribution of, 112, 114, 116 
induction-motor, 267, 271 
transformer, 344 
yoke, 127 
lux map, 106, 107, 100 
Moree, centrifugal, 416, 419 


l’orce, magnetic, 407 
magnetizing, 99 
magnetomotive (see 

force) 
mechanical, 406 
transformer, 408 

Form factor, 171 

Formula, output, 8, 273, 286 

loundations, 427 

Fractional-pitch windings, 21, 71, 278, 301 

Fractional-slot winding, 304 

Frames, stator, 412 

Frequency, 52 

Friction, brush, 52 

Friction losses, 143, 153 
commutator, 142 

Frog-leg windings, 20, 29 

Full-pitch armature coils, 61, 71, 278 

Full-pitch windings, 22, 71, 278 


Magnetomotive 


Gap, air (see Air gap) 
Generators, a-c, power output of, 175 
voltage of, 188 
voltage equation for, 170 
cost of, 55 
design of, 41 
durability of, 56 
efficiency of, 154 
losses in, 55, 138, 151, 193, 258, 263 
overcompounding of, 105 
synchronous, 168, 169, 248 


Heat, 365 

specific, 157 
Heating, intermittent, 155 
High-low section, 351, 357 
High-tension winding, 373 
Holders, brush, 88, 427 
Hottest-spot temperature, 161, 369 
Hysteresis, 149 


Induction motors, 265, 306 
air gap for, 309 
characteristics of, 331 
design of, 266, 284, 297 
efficiency of, 267, 294 
equivalent circuit of, 329 
equivalent resistance of, 318 
flux density in, 267, 271 
heating of, 336 
horsepower of, 822 
leakage flux in, 312 
magnetiving current of, 800 
noine in, 201 
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Induction motors, no-load current in, 311 
output equation for, 273 
power of, 283 
power factor of, 268, 294, 307, 327, 328 
reactive drop in, 317 
windings for, 276 
Inherent regulation, 259 
Instrument transformers, 393 
Insulation, kinds of, 32 
thermal conductivity of, 164 
transformer, 346, 376, 400 
Intermittent heating, 155 
Internal temperature, 160 
Tron, losses in, 301 
Tron-nickel alloys, 396 


Joints, transformer core, 355 
Keys and keyways, 427 


Laminations, 117, 147, 300 
Lap windings, 20, 184, 201, 291, 294 
Leakage, magnetic, 353, 355 
slot, 225, 313 
transformer, 353 
zig-zag, 256 
Leakage coefficient, 245 
Leakage factor, 78, 80, 116, 127 
average, 131 
Leakage flux, 79, 105, 312, 360 
air-gap, 313 ; 
calculations of, 108, 313 
equivalent, 314 
in induction motors, 312 
transformer, 353, 360 
Leakage permeance, 79, 107, 112, 325 
formula for, 79 
Leakage reactance, 325 
Length, air-gap, 16, 17, 178, 204, 266 
axial, 274 
bearings, 416 
commutator, 52 
core, 37 
Loading, specific (see Specific loading) 
Losses, brush, 144 
commutator, 142, 143 
copper, 374, 377, 384 
core, 140, 141, 190, 276, 381, 384 
eddy-current, 117, 149 
friction, 143, 153 
generator, 55, 138, 151, 193, 258, 263 
heat, 365 
hysteresis, 149 
iron, 301 


Losses, teeth, 149, 276 
transformer, 364, 375, 381, 397 
windage, 153 

Low-tension winding, 375 


Machinery, a-c, 168 
Magnet, field (see Field magnet) 
Magnetic circuit, 130, 209 
Magnetic field, 7, 406 
Magnetic forces, 407 
Magnetic leakage, 353, 355 
Magnetic pull, unbalanced, 409, 411 
Magnetization curves, 98, 354, 396 
Magnetizing ampere-turns, 310 
Magnetizing current, 309, 380 
Magnetizing force, 99 
Magnetomotive force (mmf), 212 
armature, 214, 218, 229 
distribution of, 103 
Map, flux, 106, 107, 109 
Mechanical design, 406 
Mechanical stresses, 418 
Mesh connection, 173, 304 
Motors, characteristics of, 327, 333 
d-c, design of, 154 
equivalent circuit of, 329 
induction (see Induction motors) 
slip-ring, 279, 294 
temperature rise of, 337 
wound-rotor, 279, 294 
Multielement, 26 
Multiplex windings, 20 


Noise, induction-motor, 291 


Oil-immersed transformer, 346, 364, 368 
Output formula, 8, 273, 286 
Overcompounding, 105 


Pedestal bearing, 429 
Pedestals, 426 
Peripheral velocity, 12, 275, 296 
Permeability, 96 
Permeance, air-gap, 91, 113 
equivalent, 227 
leakage, 79, 107, 112, 125 
Phase angle, transformer, 394, 402 
Phases, number of, 169 
Pitch, brush, 103 
coil, 21 
commutator, 21 
fractional, 21 
full, 22, 71, 278 
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Pitch, pole, 12, 13 
slot, 287 
Pitch factor, 172, 102, 206 
Pole arc, 12 
Pole cores, 414 
Pole face, shape of, 210 
Pole-face windings, 85, 115 
Pole pitch, 12, 13 
Pole shoes, 117, 414 
construction of, 179 
design of, 16 
Pole-speed combinations, 16 
Poles, commutating, 63, 72, 75, 76 
dimensions of, 117 
number of, 13, 15 
properties of, 176 
salient, 210, 255, 420 
Power, induction-motor, 283 
Power factor, induction-motor, 268, 294, 
307, 327, 328 
Pressure, brush, 87 
Pull, magnetic, 409, 411 


Ratio, current, 394 
Ratio error, 402 
Reactance, armature, 249 
core-surface, 255 
end-connection, 192 
equivalent, 326 
leakage, 325 
synchronous, 251 
Reactance voltage, 24 
Reaction, armature, 62, 101, 249 
Reactive voltage, 189, 355, 359 
Reentrancy of windings, 23 
Regulation, 352 
alternator, 179, 259 
inherent, 259 
transformer, 353, 361, 364, 380, 391 
voltage (see Voltage regulation) 
zero-power-factor, 250 
Reluctance, tooth, 91 
Resistance, armature, 37 
brush-contact, 81 
equivalent, 380 
induction-motor, equivalent, 318 
rotor, 282 
of series-field winding, 134 
of shunt-field winding, 133 
transformer, 380, 390 
of windings, 37, 187 
Resistance drop, internal, 105 
Ribbon cores, 381 
Rims, rotor, 419 
Rotor bara, current density in, 281 
skew of, 281, 202 © 


Rotor rims, 419 
Rotor-slot combinations, 280 
Rotor windings, 278, 303 
Rotors, bursting of, 420 
high-speed, 416 
resistance of, 282 
rims of, 419 
squirrel-cage, 281, 291 
double, 279 
wound, 294 
Rule, Simpson’s, 97, 241 


Salient poles, 210, 255, 420 
Saturation, tooth, 226, 236 
Saturation curve, 125, 130, 133 
Section, high-low, 351, 357 
Segments, commutator, 35 
Series field, 118 
Series-field winding, resistance of, 134 
Shafts, 415 
Shift, brush, 80, 103 
Shoes, pole, 117, 414 
Short-circuit current, 253, 259, 321 
Short-circuit emf, example of, 71 
Short-pitch windings, 21, 71, 278, 301 
Shunt-field winding, 117, 118, 132 
current density in, 121 
exciting current in, 121 
resistance of, 133 
Silicon steel, 381 
Simpson’s rule, 97, 241 
Single-layer windings, 191 
Skew, rotor-bar, 281, 292 
Slip, 282 
Slip-ring motor, 279, 294 
Slot flux, 67, 73, 226 
equivalent, 226 
formulas for, 69 
Slot leakage, 225, 313 
Slot-leakage flux, 220 
Slot pitch, 287 
Slot-tooth proportions, 187 
Slots, 239 
number of, 31 
Space factors, 348, 399 
Specific heat, 157 
Specific loading, 176, 200, 267 
curves of, 272 
definition of, 10 


values of, 12 
Speed, 283 

critical, 421 

synchronous, 265 

whirling, 421 


Npeed-pole combinations, 16 
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Squirrel cage, 279, 281, 291 
double, 279 
Stacking factor, 383, 385 
Star connection, 173, 198 
Stator-rotor combinations, 280 
Stator windings, 276, 291, 294, 310 
Stator yoke, 300, 413 
Stators, 412 
Steel, silicon, 381 
Stiffness, commutator, 423 
Stress, commutator, 425 
Stresses, mechanical, 418 
Synchronous cusps, 291 
Synchronous generators, 168 
regulation of, 248 
speeds of, 169 
Synchronous reactance, 251 
Synchronous speed, 265 


Tanks, transformer, 366, 387 
Teeth, 239 
ampere-turns for, 97, 102, 118 
armature, 40 
losses in, 149, 276 
taper of, 96 
Temperature, hottest-spot, 161, 369 
internal, 160 
Temperature rise, 121, 134, 137, 150, 159, 
195, 337 
armature, 146, 148, 151, 165 
commutator, 144 
of motors, 337 
transformer, 364, 392, 402 
Thermal capacity, 155 
Thermal conductivity, 160, 164 
Three-phase windings, 301, 310 
Tooth density, calculation of, 94, 100, 238 
Tooth reluctance, 91 
Tooth saturation, 226, 236 
Tooth-slot proportions, 187 
Torque, 268, 283 
maximum, 328, 332 
slip for, 332 
starting, 308, 321, 328 
Torque calculations from circle diagram, 
320 
Transformer action, 265 
Transformer equation, 340 
Transformers, 339 
all-day efficiency of, 363, 379, 391 
bushings for, 367 
coils in, 351 
cooling of, 345, 365, 368 
water, 368 
copper losses in, 375 
core-type, 341, 397 


Transformers, cores of, 348, 355, 375, 400 
corrugations in, 366 \ 
cruciform core, 349, 370 { 
current (see Current transformers) 
current density in, 344 
design of, 370, 382, 392 
distribution, 341, 370 
efficiency of, 362, 364, 379, 390, 391 
exciting current in, 352, 391 
flux density in, 344 
forces in, 408 
high-low sections in, 351, 357 
instrument, 393 
insulation for, 346, 376, 400 
leakage flux in, 360 
losses in, 364, 375, 381, 397 
magnetic leakage in, 353, 360 
oil-immersed, 346, 364, 368 
output equation for, 343 
phase angle, 394, 402 i 
power, 341, 392 
regulation of, 353, 380, 391 
resistance of, 390 

equivalent, 380 

ribbon-core, 381 

self-cooling, 365 

shell-type, 341, 356 

stacking factor for, 383, 385 

tanks for, 366, 387 p 

temperature rise in, 364, 392, 402 

theory of, 339 

types of, 341 

vector diagram for, 360, 394 

voltage regulation of, 353, 361, S04 

windings for, 375, 387, 408 
Turbo-alternators, 196, 231, 418 


Undercut commutator, 88 


Vector diagram, transformer, 860, St 
Velocity, peripheral, 12, 275, 206 
Ventilating ducts, 39, 275, 209 
Ventilation, 137 
forced, 147, 196 
Voltage, a-c generator, 188 
apparent developed, 224 
reactance, 24 
reactive, 189, 355, 350 
Voltage equation, a-c generator, 70 
Voltage regulation, 248, 355 
formulas for, 361 
transformer, 353, 364, 380, 401 


Watt-hour meter, current tran 
for, 396 


Wave windings, 20, 183, 04 
Whirling speed, 421 
Windage, 153 
Winding factor, 192, 286, 200, N20 
Windings, amortisseur, 218 
armature (see Armature windings) 
chorded, 22 
compensating, 85, 115 
concentrated, 171 
concentric-chain, 182 
distributed, 171, 210 
double-layer, 20, 191, 204, 801 
dummy element in, 28 
field, 210 
fractional-pitch, 21, 71, 278, S01 
fractional-slot, 304 
frog-leg, 20, 29 
full-pitch, 22, 71, 278 
high-tension, 373 
induction-motor, 276 
lap, 20 184, 201, 291, 204 
low-tension, 375 
multiplex, 20 
paths in, 20 
pole-face, 85, 115 
reentrancy of, 23 
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Windings, resistance of, 37, 187 
rotor, 278, 303 
weries-field, 134 
short-pitch, 21, 71, 278, 301 
shunt-field (see Shunt-field winding) 
single-layer, 191 
spread of, 186 
stator, 276, 291, 294, 310 
three-phase, 301, 310 
transformer, 375, 387, 408 
wave, 20, 183, 304 

Wire, binding, 420 

Wire size, series-field, 118 
shunt-field, 118, 120 

Wound-rotor motor, 279, 294 


Yoke, density in, 127 
dimensions of, 117 
stator, 300, 413 


Zero-power-factor regulation, 250 
Zig-zag leakage, 256 
Zone of commutation, 63, 68, 70 


